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PREFACE 


About seven years ago som* of us felt that though gold medals 
and a scholarship in the University had been endowed in the name 
of Prof Hiriyanna, and also a portrait of his had been unveiled, 
sufficient honour had not been done to his name, nor adequate 
recognition given to his work We decided therefore to publish at 
least a Commemoration Volume Wc formed a Committee, with 
Sri G Hanumantha Rao, Sri T N Sreekantaiya and myself as 
Secretaries and Sn K Chidambaram as Treasurer Prof S Radha- 
krtshnan very kindly consented to be Honorary President and lend 
us his high prestige, for which generous act I take this opportunity 
of offering him our grateful thanks As we planned to complete the 
work within a y ear we decided to confine our invitation to write to 
the volume, to scholars in India as in those difficult tunes it was not 

easy to contact scholars abroad — a decision which is still one of our 
regrets Even in India I have a fear that some of our invitations did 
not reach their destination Anyhow contributions came soon 
enough Prof Radha^mhnan said he would only be able, busy as he 
was with his professorial duties at Oxford, to contribute a Foreword 
which he sent promptly The articles were now arranged in the 
alphabetical order of names of contributors and the MSS were 
prepared for the press 

Now began our troubles What would have been in normal 
times the easiest part of the work proved to be the most troublesome 
It was difficult to find a press which could undertake this kind of 
technical work Many presses pleaded inability, some accepted the 
MS B but after varying periods of time returned it with apologies for 
not being able to print it owing to pressure of work Much time was 
lost in correspondence and negotiations and waiting in all these 
tats M Vjvgt S,^G ous by 

asking his son Sn G H Rama Rao of the Mysore Printing and 
Publishing House, to take up the printing, though such work was not 
being done b> that house This however emailed bis resignation 
from the Secretaryship, as he felt it delicate now to be an office bearer 
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Naturally printing was slow in the beginning But as the work 
proceeded, progress became quicker And the volume was more than 
three fourths complete, when the blow came Prof Hinyanna, who 
was slowly recovering from an operation unexpectedly passed a wav 
Now we felt that we could no longer publish the "Volume in the 
form in which we originally intended to do it We should now add 
a full Bibliography of Prof Hiny anna's writings and a biographical 
sketch — particularly the latter For his writings before he came to 
the Maharaja’s College — both in English and in Kannada — the help 

available tome was so inadequate and imperfect that after a great 

deal of trouble I could only collect a small number of references 
I had therefore to give up this attempt in the end I confined! myself 
generally to his writings after he came to the Maharaja s College and 
I omitted the reviews As for the biographical sketch, I tapped 
many sources, but was surprised to find that even elderly persons 
knew no more about his personal life than I did All was admira 
tion and reverence and practically nothing more I have referred to 
this remarkable feature in my sketch I did however get some very 
important personal details from his grandson, Sri M Jayaram, a 
former pupil of mine, but they were of ao intimate a character that 
I did not think it right to record them The impressions left on me 
by those details have however coloured iny picture 

A few words about the editing before I close Obvious and 
minor errors have been corrected , the transliteration has been made 
uniform , and all Indian words and passages have been romamsed, 
except in one article where devanagan has been used Otherwise 
the articles appear exactly as they came to us — except in two cases 
Only the longer of the two articles of a certain contributor has been 
included — to mcludcboth would have appeared exceptional — and the 
length has been reduced by the omission of a section In another 
case about half a dozen lines have been omitted — without injury tt> 
the argument however— as they appeared quite unnecessary I am 
thankful to three or four friends who took the suggestions I made, 
in good part I received some help from my colleagues, and 
a few other friends , but the greatest of all came from Sr* 

G Hanumantha Rao who was my constant companion through all 
this work 
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We are greatly indebted to all the scholars who very readily 
responded to our request. And we apologise to them as well as to 
the public for the delay in publication, while thanking them all for 
their patience. 

We are deeply grateful to His Highness the Maharaja of 
Mysore for the kind interest he showed in our enterprise by 
graciously making a donation. Our thanks are due to some private 
gentlemen who gave donations or became advance subscribers. We 
discontinued however such collection very soon, as the work did 
not progress. 

We cannot close without expressing our deep thanks to the 
Mysore Printing and Publishing House and its Printer, Sri G. H, 
Rama Rao, for the excellent way in which they have done their 
work. 

Vani Vilas Mohalla, N. SIVARAMA SASTRY 

M)3ore, 27th October, 1951. Secretary 


Note : Add under ,4 Bibliography ” the following . 

64 A. Philosophy of Values Cultural Heritage of India, 
Second Revised Edition In course of publication. 


The publication of this Volume is supported by a subvention 
from the University of Mysore, to whom the Committee wish to 
express their sincere thanks. 


N. S. S. 
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FOREWORD 

Bt PROF. S. RADHAKR15HNAK 

It is a special pleasure to me to be ini it id to write a few lines 
for the Hinvanaa Commemoration Volume. I have known Professor 
Hinyanna ever since I joined the Mysore University in July 1919 
and though I left the University early in 1921, my relations with 
Professor Htnyauna have not been interrupted and I hue continued 
to regard him all these years as my friend and guide. He is one of 
the finely touched spirits of contemporary Indian thought. Beginning 
with few advantages, satisfied with modest rewards, without worldly 
ambition, he has persisted in the way he has chosen and become one 
of the significant figures of our time in Indian thought. Generations 
of pupil? have profited from his learning and been won by hh gentle- 
ness and integrity Even a casual \ isitor to him will be struck by 
his grace, courtesy and distinction of manner His \ lew of philosophy 
is brought out in his paper on the Indian Conception of Value r.* A 
study of philosophy is to be undertaken, not merely m the interests of 
speculative thought but mainly for the light it throws on the ultimate 
significance of life Philosophy is not history of philosophy, an 
exposition of post and present svsteras of thought It is not dialectical 
thinking about thinking itself It is the reasoned adoption of a way 
of life , which includes the contemplative urge to the knowledge of 
reality and the practical impulse to weave that knowledge into life. 
Philosophy assumes a liung character only when there is this striving 
to invest life with significance Even human life should become 
a poem 

When Plato said that philosopher* should be Kings, he did not 
mean that the main task of philosophv was to make laws and solve 
political problems For him the philosophic temper of mind, the 
exalted, calm, noble, dispassionate attitude unmoved by motives of 
personal gain, ambition or power is the only temper of mind which 
can solve these problems In these days of increasing specialisation 
and party strife, when we are unable to see the wood for the trees. 


1 Jnn&ls of tht BJwmiirfcar 0n«rfcil \ol Try \ 
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when the effort of genuine thinking has yielded to the acceptance of 
slogans, the need for philosophic reflection on life’s problems is most 
urgent Philosophy is not a speciality but the integration of special- 
ities It is this spirit of philosophy that Hmyanna illustrates m his 
reflection and life He has spent a life time in the study of Indian 
Sanskrit classics especially the philosophical ones His writings 
display scholarship which is not so much brilliant or spectacular as 
sound and sane They possess a clarity and sense of form which we 
miss in the works of many others They are a3 stimulating to the 
scholar as they are informative to the beginner Hinyanna’s prose 
sty le in English is simple, clear and free from all superfluous adorn- 
ment and is a reflection of his unruffled temperament *nd calm 
judgment 

While he adopts the scientific and liberal attitude of the modern 
critical student, he adheres to the old ways of life In Indian 
literature humanity is presented as a gigantic tree whose roots plunge 
Into the far off past and whose branches stretch out into the unseen 
future The true, the beautiful and the good are the ideals towards 
which life is aspiring The spiritual life of man is inconceivable 
apart from the society which forms and sustains him So while trying 
to refine society and exceed its forms, we must adhere to its habits 
Indian classics stir in us memory and hope of the interlocked life of 
many generations If the Indian forsakes his traditions he will 
cease to be able to fulfil his own tasks in the world ' While it u 
essential for us to assimilate everything of value which modem life 
offers us, we must not surrender ti c master plan of our life 

Hirijanna’a urbamlv of temper, his solid and accurate learning 
have won for him universal friendship and this ts evident from the 
varied Issr of contributors to this volume The contributors to tins 
volume and manv others beside*, students friends and admirers bow 
to hi m a» one travelling in truth and protected by honest thought, 
ever ahve in imnd to the ways of spirit 


Oxford, 
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PROFESSOR M. HI WY ANN A 

(1871-1950) 

D\ 

N, SIVARAMA SASTRY 

Srl-sumShvo ft amah 

Prof M. Hinyanna was bom on 7th May, 1871, as the second 
son of Mysore Nanjundaiy3. He receded his early educatior at 
Mysore and derived his early inspiration m Sanskrit from his Gum, 
Sri Penas waray Tirumalachanar He took hu BA and M A 
degrees from the Madras Christian College In 1891 he was 
appointed Librarian, Government Onental Li bran t Mysore The 
next year he was Head Clerk in the Office of the Education Secretary , 
Bangalore In 1895 he went as Government scholar for a year to 
the Teachers’ College, Saidapet, where he took hia L.T. From 
1896 to 1907 he was Assistant Master, and from 1907 to 1912 Head 
Master of the Gov cmmcnt Normal School, M\ sore. In September 
19 12 he was appointed Lecturer in Sanskrit in the Manaraja’s College, 
Mysore; Assistant Professor in 1914 and Officiating Professor in 
1917 And from July 1918 to his retirement in 1927 he was Professor 
of Sanskrit in the Mysore University. In 1921 for a brief period be 
was also Curator of the Onental Library 

He was connected with several Universities m India besides 
Mysore as Examiner and Member of Boards of Studies He delivered 
the Miller Lectures at the University of Madras He was President 
of the Indian Philosophy section, of the All-India Oriental Conference 
held at Mvsore in 1935 He was General President of the Indian 
Philosophical Congress, Hyderabad, 19 j 9 He was elected General 
President of the Lucknow Session of the All-India Onental Con- 
ference to be held in 1951, but declined the honour owing to ill 
health The Madras Sanskrit Academy* conferred on him the title 
S®*«Iwta-Seca Dlurrtn/x T h*. T3cavers,vty kljwt deeded v& 
award him the honorary degree of Doctor of Letters, but he passed 
away on 19th September 1950, before it could actually do so He 
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has left behind him in manuscript his magnum opus — The Indian 
Philosophy of Values (See appended Bibliography ) 

* • • » 

Asked for more personal details about Prof Hinyanna, one of his 
nearest relatives remarked “Why, you as his students know really 
more about him, than we do ! “ Though such an answer was quite 
unexpected, it was true in a kind of way and throws a flood of light 
on Prof Hinyanna** character By nature modest and probably also 
as a result of early experiences m life, he withdrew into h mself so 
completely that he lived a life to which he gave hi? all, but from 
which he would himself ask for nothing Devoted almost entirely 
to his studies and shunning publicity, he lived a life oi seclusion in 
a strange world of spiritual hush and always spoke in a soft subdu-d 
voice as if noise would break the charm of it He worked always, 
ohne Hast, dber ohne Past silently and alone, kkaggartsanakappo He 
did not seek recognition and felt erabarassed when it came He 
actually thanked me for not insisting on his presence when his 
portrait was unveiled by Prof S Radhakrishnan in the Maharaja'* 
College, in 1932 A title awarded to him by the Madras Sanskrit 
Academy in recognition of his services for Sanskrit could only be 
conferred on him i n absentia 

He had a very high sense of his duty as a teacher. He never 
came late nor unprepared to his class and nerer took Iea\e for more 
than two days in the year He wore himself out for the sake of hi* 
students He taught them a sanely of subjects hie Veda and 
Comparative Philology, Slhirya, AJamk3ni and Vyakarapa, and the 
several Darsanas Though called Professor of Sanskrit, he was also 
Profeasor of Indian Philosophy, and the Dirianas were his favourite 
subject On all these however he prepared for his own use full 
note* — based on an intimate and continuous study of the 
ongtnil* — fuller than were actualh necessary for class work 
His notes on the text* — philosophical as well as literary— were 
lor the most part in Sanskrit and constituted virtually short 
commentaries on them Sometimes he prepared also full trans 
lations He was thus probably the earliest person to write a 
commentary upon the ScapnacJurvdatta and rasie a translation of 
it which he intended to call 4 'Hie Dream Queen * . He sometime* 
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dictated h a notea to his students in subjects which had no suitable 
text-books His notes on the History of the Sanskrit Language and 
Literature, Comparati\e Philolog) and Indian Philosoph) were 
actually *hort treatises at a time when, eg, Keith's volumes on 
Sanskrit Literature and the works of Dasgupta and Radhaknshnan on 
Indian Philosoph\ had not appeared All these notes he revised and 
rewrote every )ear He was so conscientious in the discharge of his 
duties as a Professor that it left him hardly any tim- to think of 
publishing hu work It was onl) after he retired and was relieved 
of teaching duties that he took seriously to publishing his writings 
\s can be s*en from the Bibliography I have added to this sketch 
much of hts published v ork dates after his retirement Besides he 
was so fastidious that lie was never quite satisfied with what he had 
written liU h* had revised it man} times and allowed also some time 
to lapse He strove after perfection in everything he did He 
wrote and rewrote and ruthle^Iy suppressed his work when it 
did not come up to his standard of perfection And he was 
thorough m ever) thing he did He once laboriously waded through 
the Travels of Apollonius of Tyana in order to verify v point in 
connection w th the date of £-*mkara — though the result was dis- 
appointing He would never allow an> thing to leave his hands tilt he 
was thoroughly convinced about ever)’ aspect of it He would never 
rush to print And if he found that someone had written on the 
subject in the meantime he did not feel in the least sorrv And 
then he compressed his matter so much that the small bulk of his 
work is realh misleading He did not wish to duplicate work already 
done Onl) when he felt he could add something distinctive of his 
own did he care to print hts work Otherwise he was content 
with publishing an article on son c aspect of the subject, neglected 
or untouched b> others 

In Indian Philosophy however — though the works of Dasgupta 
and Radhaknshnan had appeared — he felt he had still something to 
saj and ventured to publish hrs 4 Outlines 4 which he modestly des 
cnbed as primarily intended to serve as 44 a text book for use in 
colleges where Indian philosophy 13 taught* This description was 
highly deceptive and in fact did deceive some scholars and reviewers 
But as a matter of fact the world of scholars is eternally grateful to 
him for his wonderfully clear and simple, yet authoritative, account of 
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the history of Indian philosophy written in a mo3t charming style 
How we wish he had not set himself such a high standard and 
allowed also hts other works to be published soon after he wrote 
them 1 They would have h-lped a larger circle of readers than 
his immediate students and quickened the growth of scholarship 
in those branches of learning Particularly hi* lectures on the 
History of the Sanskrit Language and Literature would have been 
a valuable addition to his all too few articles on Indian Aesthetics in 
which he did pioneer work For Prof Hinyanna combined with his 
profound scholarship, a delicate taste and a love of clear and precise 
expression Alas he has willed, I learn, that all bis notes should be 
destroyed ! Luckily however he published editions at least, of the 
Natskarmya-Stddhi and the Vedanta-sarn in which he incorporated 
some of his philosophical notes These constitute ideal text-books 
in Advaita for the student even ns his critical edition of the 
Ista-Siddhi is meant for the expert 

Prof Htriyanna lived a perfectly ordered and disciplined life He 
often reminded me of Kant and the Philosopher’s Walk He was simple 
to the \erge of austerity He dressed simply and everything about 
him was scrupulously neat and clean He was correct and punctual 
He promptly answered communications, kept all his engagements 
and never made a promise which he could not fulfil He was fastidious 
to a degree and a perfect artist in everything he did — from mending 
a pencil to writing a work Though he did not spare himself he 
was tolerant of those who could not come up to his exacting 
standards He was in fact noted for his kindness and consideration 
and unfailing courtesy He never denied help to any student or 
scholar He gave suggestions, read and revised manuscripts and 
wrote out opinions of books at great sacrifice of hi* time and energy 
He was equally well known for his honesty and uprightness I shall 
not say that such a kmd and good man as this did not have enemies — 
though he forgave them all — but he could never compromise with 
He t V23 exceedingly modest and his learning did not sji 
heavily on him But beneath his modesty and humility he had a 
keenly sensitive nature It is rumoured that when a Vice Chancellor 
well known for his erudition — extensive m many branches though not 
equally deep in as many— spoke slightingly of his opinions, he left 
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him abruptly refusing to have anything to do with such a man and 
at once sent in his resignation , and that Sri N S Subba Rao who 
was then the Principal interceded and it was with the greatest 
dtfHcuUy that he could prevail upon him to withdraw his resignation 
A teacher of such learning coupled with such a high sense of 
duty and rectitude naturally commanded the confidence, the love and 
reverence of his students the moment they came into contact with 
him — not to speak of his colleagues among whom he was known as 
“the Sage of the College “ In fact he was already a legend when we 
entered the Maharajas College His reputation for scholarship, 
moral uprightness, modesty and quiet reserve had spread through 
generations of his students in the Normal School and the Maharaja 1 * 
College When we called for donations to endow a scholarship in his 
name after his retirement, it was a pleasant surprise to find that one 
of the earliest to subscribe was a Kannada Pandit who was former!} 
his student m the Normal School His quiet and kindly smile would 
put everyone at his ease His tranquil face would immediately 
resolve all conflict His soft voice, his deep earnestness, the 
occasional glint in his eye as inspiration took possession of him, 
would soon hold his students in thrall Whatever the subject he 
might be lecturing about, he would make it equally interesting and 
throw always fresh light on it and take new standpoints When he 
addressed the Sanskrit Association or the Philosophical Society, he 

never said a word more than what was necessary, nor ever uttered 
anything banal He alwajs astonished us by his penetrative insight 
and unsuspected inferences His comments on the Sanskrit poets, 
bis comparative estimates of Indian and European literature, classical 
as well as modern, were most suggestive He always warned us 
against too hasty a criticism of the opponent a point of view Though 
you may feel it your duty to tear a philosopher to pieces and thus 
show your admiration for him, still it must always be preceded by 
thorough understanding There need be no hurry about showing such 
appreciation — even if it is necessary for you to do so This was in 
the best Indian philosophic tradition No great classical writer 
indulges in vituperation for its own sake — though the exercise is 
invigorating in itself The fullest exposition of the opponent always 
precedes criticism and siddhanta Himself a great exponent of 
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Samkara he always faithfully represented hi$ opponents’ points of 
view In this connection he also warned us against the tendency to see 
broad similarities even if non significant, oterlooking the minute 
differences which probaWi were vital lie once found fault with a 
student for sweeping ger cralis ations in which he identified Bradley 
with Samkara — incidentally showing the admiration he himself had 
for Bradley, who is not a mere replica of Samkara 

He was fond of telling us that the true aim of ancient Indian 
education was nor to inform the mind but to form it £amkara says 
in one of his minor works (£atas!ofa>\ 1 ) that there is nothing on 
earth or in heaven to compare with a teacher in this respect The 
philosopher’s stone, it is said, can tranform an) thing it touches into 
gold , but it cannot make of it another philosopher s stone Whereas 
a teacher fashions cut of bva pupil another person like himself 
Prof Hirijanra used often to mention two of his old teachers — 
Prof M Kangacharja and Sri Periaswam) Tirumalachanar The latter 
seems to hate been a pandit of remarkable ability In addition to 
being a great teacher of Sahitya h«- was a great organiser and was a 
pioneer of Saasknt studies 10 Mysore and founded a college known 
as the Sadvidyapatha^ata Prof Hinyanna used to relate to us an 
anecdote about him He was a great admirer of the Vem sairhara 
and, while teaching it, would ne\er like to stop in the middle of 
Act III It must be read at a single session, even if it should last 
three hours During one such session the Inspector of Sanskrit 
Schools happened to come into the room He was so fascinated by 
the dramatic recitation and exposition that he quietly sat down with 
the students till the very end He came to inspect but remained to 
Its en Prof Hiriyanna has endowed a pnre in the name of this 
teacher for the best ^ahitj a \id\ an of the year from the Sanskrit 


College None knew of this gift — not even his own family— until 
it was whispered into their ear by someone in the know of it 
Pradanam praerhanrtam (Bbartjhari) Dattra net rtayet (Afaka 
6 karate) Sack were tUa all Acs gift# to students and pandtes wfto 
sought hts aid They did not humble the receiver Himself rrgarded 
with profound respect by Pandits Prof Hinyanna had equal regard 
and reverence for them His sympathy for them smacked nothing of 
the condescension char a-tens tic of those in authority It eras he 
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that was responsible for introducing the system of appointing \ isiting 
Pandits for post-Graduatc classes in Sanskrit in our University The 
system continued till very recently It has now become impracticable 
for various reasons, not the least important of them being unfortun- 
ate!} that the generation which gave us men like the late MM 
Panditaratnam Lavmipuram Srimvisachar is gone never to return 
Prof Him anna had the greatest regard for lhn encvclopaedic scholar 
and consulted him frequently His regard for this Pandit was 
equalled only by his regard for the late MM Prof S Kuppuswami 
Sastn, in the accuracy of whose learning he had profound faith 
He and Prof Sastn were like dva svftarna, knit to each other in 
bonds of friendship and regard 

The impression left on the mind of the reader by the foregoing 
may be one of a world renouncing recluse interested solely in learning 
and study But this was far from the truth In private conversation 
Prof Hinyanna was \ ery genial, sometimes even jovial and could 
laugh at himself He took the keenest interest in the rapid changes 
overtaking us from all around Though he belonged to the old 
order by habit, his mind remained flexible to the end He once 
remarked with reference to the all round awakening in our times 
thus * The procession that went forth in the age of the Mahdbharata 
and later passed out of sight, is now returning * 1 He felt real joy in 
the Indian Awakening and the Renaissance 

In the earlv years of his service in the Normal School — later 
styled the Training College— he did pioneer work for Kannada 
m his own silent way before such work became fashionable and 
spectacular— by teaching m Kannada technical subjects like Science, 
Mathematics Psychology and Education by writing articles and 
even books in Kannada on these subjects — thus disproving as early 
as four decades ago a nevertheless still persisting myth that the 
provincial languages are incapable of adoption as educational media 
for science Though later in the University he could not find time 
for this kind of work, he was still sought alter by workers m the 
Kannada movement for help and inspiration Poets read their 
work to him, he accepted a dedication or wrote a foreword. His 
opinion was sought after by the very beat of them and he reviewed 
privately in letters all books sent to him 
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The secret of the charm of Prof Hinyanna's personality seems to 
me to he in the ideal of life he set before himself very early in life and 
the honest and truthful wav in which he strode for ever afterwards to 
live up to it There was no dichotomy in his life between precept 
and practice He was a philosopher in the true Indian tradition to 
whom philosophy was not only true thinking but also right hung 
He was convinced that truth would ultimately triumph and tvver 
took upon himself to judge— much less attack — those who misjudged 
or proved false to him He would not proceed against a man who 
cheated him He would not even answer an unfair criticism He 
would simply ignore it His conviction was that untruth would 
destroy itself The late Mrs Rhys Davids wrote a very unfair review 
• — if it can be called a review at all — of his “Outlines in which she 
loudlv complained that her views which she no longer held had been 
quoted This was unfair becaus ft she had allowed her standard work 
containing her oM v lews to continue to circulate Prof Hinyanna 
felt a bit annoyed but he did not write a rejoinder Years later in 
his 1 Essentials he merely gave currency also to her changed opinions 
as deserving of notice — coming as they did from an expert 

akkodhena jtne kodham asadhum sadhunajme | 
jine kadanyam danena saccenaltkavadinam Jf 
was his mle of life 

In his ' Outlines' he omitted a consideration of Dvatta as his 
plan was to give only one example each of the Ab3olutistic and the 
Thetstic Vedanta , and be had chosen Advaita and Vi&sJadvaiU 
This procedure was quoted by some misguided admirers as showing 
that there was no philosophy in Dvaita in Prof Hinyanna's opinion 
Dvaitina resented the omission as deliberate, declaring that Dvaita 
could stand on its own legs irrespective of the opinions of this or 
that writer Neither group seemed to have read Prof Hinyanna's 
preface where he explains the plan of his work He was silent 
throughout the controversy Nevertheless when he wrote ha 
'* 'Essentials * years *iater, without explanation or apology he 'amplified 
the treatment of the Vedanta by including Dvaita in it He thus 
silenced all unfair criticism and unintelligent justification by yielding 
to the sentiments of Dvamns A noble answer to a misconceived 
accusation l — and it proved very awkward for both the parties I 
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He was very fond of referring to Kalidasa’s ideal of life as 
exemplified in Siva himself— the poet’s favourite deity This was the 
theme of his address as President of the Indian Philosophy Section 
of the Mysore Oriental Conference He refers many times in his 
writings to the superiority of thts ideal of a balanced though full life — 
of a life m this world though not of it 4taktat suhham anvabhul was 
ever on his lips He also refers to this as the distinctive contribution 
of the Bhagavad Gi/a— this harmonising of the ways of pratftti and 
mertit Though fond of this ideal m his own life* he seems to have 
had a partiality for renunciation Tor he vaguely hinted at samnyata 
at one stage in hts life — fifteen years ago — and gave us a shock It 
is significant also that the last thing he wrote deals with mirttt He 
had in him the makmgs of a poet, an artist, a mystic and a sage He 
seems to have practised painting early in life and always took great 
interest in Art I do not know if he practised Yoga But certainly 
he was a sage and a mystic— a fsi, a karmayogtn in the line of Jana* 
kadayah He lived an active life balanced and useful, and felt the 
spiritual joy of it I never saw him despondent — except for a brief 
moment in the last months of his life, during a protracted illnc«s 
“Nature cares little for individual life, though life itself is precious 
to her, life preys upon life,” he remarked I am confident he was 
glad to have lived this life and that he was thankful for it Like one 
who had done his part he would pray — tired but not unhappy— 

mamapi ca ksapayatu mlalohnah 

punarbhavam pangatalaktir atmabhuh || 
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Caturvamadmam svartha upasamkh) anam 


As given in the Kasikd vrtti of Jayaditya-Varaana the same Varttika 
reads 


Caturv am} ad in am svartha upas amkhyan am , 

whereas, as given by Eatanj ali. the Bha5)akara, who is of these three 
the oldest and the greatest authority , the words simpl) are (V ol II, p 
370) 

Brahmanadisu caturvarn) ad mam upasamkhyanam kartavyara 

The word svarthe (m its own sense, without any additional signifi- 
cance), it will be noticed, is absent from this most ancient wording 
of the rule, which can imply that the termination syan in caturv am) am 
conveys the same sense as the same termination in the word 
Brahman} am (— duty of a Brahmana) The only correct conclusion 
from the above facts can be that, while Katjayana emends Parum’s 
Sutra V 1 124 teaching the application of the abstract noun making 
S}afi termination to words included in the list beginning with the word 
Brahmana, so as to make the rule applicable in the same sense to words 
included in the list headed by caturvarn) a, the authors of the Kastka 
desire to further modify that emendatory rule b) saving that the 
termination as applied to the caturv am) a list is svarthe Doe3 the 
Kastka mean “ svarthe only '* or ** svarthe also ? Now Panmi himself 
contemplates the s\ arthe application of the syan termination, in the 
case of ‘ san av eda” and other w ords which make up a subsidiary group 
(antargana) within the large ‘ Brahmanadi * group So, could not 
the Varttikakara have more namrallj said — Sarvavedadisu catur- 
\am>adinam (or caturvarnadinam) upasamkhjanam 0 if he had really 
intended to prescribe a sv arthe application of that termination in 
caturvarn} a and other instances assuming that for some reason he did 
not want to use the word sv arthe in the Varttika itself His not hav mg 
done so implies that , up to the. time of the Vy akaranamahabhasy a (which 
is out earliest authority for the evict wording of the Furtiikn), people 
were familiar with the use of words like caturv amya in the sense of 
44 the duties and functions of the four social orders ** This use may 
have ceased to be current, and so the authors of the Kastka mzy have 
w ished to restrict its use to sv arthe only But that cannot disprov c the 
possibility of the word being, in earlier literature, used at times 
as an ordinary abstract noun making termination 
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It has been argued on the other side that the word caturvarnya 
never could have meant an} thing more than just the catvaro vamah, 
'the four social orders Even Katyayana, the argument continues, 
meant to teach the svarthe use of the termination, but instead of 
directly putting the word svarthe in the Varttiha itself, he gams his 
end very cleverly, almost cryptically, by referring to the list of 
words as “ Caturvari?}adinam ” and not as “ Caturvarnadinani ” 
We owe this ingenious explanation to Kaiyyata, the author of the 
Pradipa on the Mahdbhasy a His words are Pratyayantoccaranam 
bhavaharmasambandha-nivrttyartham lti svartha eva syan bhavati 
This is not quite convincing If instead of designating the list with 
the initial word in its primitive form of caturvarna, there was any 
purpose in using the word in the form it is to assume after the 
application of the termination (i e , the form caturvarnya) as the 
designation, that purpose could conceivably be to ward off any diffi- 
culties that might stand in the way of the application of the termina- 
tion, or to determine the exact change that the word was to assume after 
the application of the termination Any jdapaka implication as 
to the sense of the resulting word is not warranted by the context The 
most telling argument against such a jrUpaka inference is the fact 
(which could not have been unknown to the author of the Pradipa) 
that the Kahka, which first inserts the word ‘ svarthe * m the emenda- 
tory rule, also itself designates the list by the pratyayanta form of the 
word, and not by the primitive base 1 Obviously, the jnapaka device 
had not yet entered the mind of the Kasikakara The Stddkanta- 
laumudi of course avoids all difficulties by usmg the word catur- 
vamadinam 

One W’ould ask, why all this fanfaronade about an apparently veiy 
simple matter ? What should it matter whether the word caturvamyam 
is just the four social orders, or the duties and functions of these 
orders, or, optionally, both these senses according to the context, the 
Utter sense, presumably, being found only in the more ancient usage ? 
But no the matter 13 of special significance for the orthodox views 
about the interchangeability of the social orders (or castes) If 
caturvarnyam always meant the four social orders, then in the 
BJiagaiadgUa passage under discussion, God would be declared to 
have created the four Vamas , to have, in other words, directed 
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that certain souls, because they possessed certain qualities suited to 
the discharge of specific functions, be bom as Brahmanas, Ksatnyas, 
Vaiijas or Sudras, as the case may be The obvious implication of 
the above is that Varna is intrinsically a raattter of birth, so that, m 
times when evil prevails and the Vamas are found unsuitcd for, or 
incapable of, the discharge of their respective karmans, there cannot 
be effected a transfer of the individuals of one Varna, in the 
self same Itfe period , to some other ^arna and its kamlans, because, 
according to the above interpretation of the Gita stanza, birth in 
specific Vamas is God made and God regulated This, it 13 ea*y 
to see, is a conclusion agreeable to the views of an average 
** orthodox ” Hindu, and, as already mentioned, it is the explanation 
of the B G commentators , and writers are not wanting who hav e 
praised to the skies this sociological principle of birth regulated 
social orders on account of the manifold economical and cultural 
advantages that it is believed to be capable of securing to mankind 
Per contip, there are writers to whom the fourfold birth regulated 
Varna classification is an anathema, the parent of all the ills under 
which the present Hindu Society is groaning, and they heartily blame 
the BhagavadgUa “ for having bolstered up the Varna s)stem which 
would have otherwise petered away, by making sense of a tiling 
which is absolute nonsense ” Scholarship need not of course bother 
about mere commendation or vituperation , but where Scriptures are 
quoted in support of the one or the other alternative we have to 
pause and investigate 

If therefore, for reasons already indicated, we can legitimately 
assume an earlier use of the word caturvamjam in the sense of the 
M duties and functions of the four social orders,’ it w ould follow that 
in the passage before us Kfspa would be sajing, not that He created 
the Vamas as Such, but that, in conformity with the gunakarmavi- 
bhaga principle, He merely created and apportioned, post fa-to, specific 
jobs for persons who claimed to belong to specific Vamas When this 
original distribution took place, the candidates were, presumably, 
worthy of the jobs assigned, but should any question of their 
own or their successors’ worth be raised at any subsequent period, the 
persons concerned would h 3 \ c to prove their credentials the jobs, good 
or bad, would not necessarily be theirs because the> happened to be 
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bom in a specific family and of specific parents \V hen, in the interest 
of the Dharmasamsthapana (B G iv 8). such a social reorganisation 
becomes imperative, what machinery should be devised to work out 
the details, it would be very difficult to say The task will naturally 
belong to those who, by reason of their intrinsic merits, can be 
regarded as the Vi bkutts of the Lord for the time being , and it goes 
without saving that such a reorganisation and reapportionmcnt of 
duties and functions will have to be carried out in that self less and 
equammous mood m which Rpspa himself, wc arc told (B G in 22), 

first undertook the task How’ far birth and heredity are to weigh 
in such a readjustment of functions can only be settled by an appeal to 
the lox popuht which, in the last analysis, is the iox Dei This would 
not be an easy job by any means it would demand a moral elevation 
far bejond the reach of the average demagogue There would be 
many heart rending and even head clashing difficulties m the way 
But the first important step in the process will have been gained if 
once it is conceded that the Bhagaiadgita distinctly aligns itself on 
the side of a steady, cautious and well regulated progress m sociologi- 
cal matters In fact, things could hardly have been otherwise, seeing 
that Kf*na declares the ensurance of an all round social well being as 
the very purpose of His descent time and again, into this world of 
mortals 


The use of the root sfj in the sense of creation and apportion- 
ment need not cause any difficulty, as such explicit use is again 
found in B G v 14 Nor need the repeated declaration in the 
Bhagaiadgita that the gunas or qualities which are to regulate one s 
kamians or actions are innate or svabhavaja involve further difficult}, 
because the Bhagaiadgita has also more than once and plainly 
declared that every man or woman is granted the freedom to workout 
lus or her own advancement or downfall despite birth heredity and 
other controls This theoretically implies that a candidate from the 
four vamas can, under given circumstances develop qualities either 
higher or lower than those normally expected of his order, and so 
can achieve his own self elevation or self degradation The 
Bhagaiadgita doctrine of Avataras andVibhutis necessarily implies that 
there are, under the guidance of Providence, forces of reform and 
renovation steadily at work in human society, and that, ipso facto , there 
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are the other forces brought into existence by a mis exercise of human 
freedom, which are (of course with the knowledge of Proud ence) 
working in the opposite direction There arise in society recurrent 
waves of progress and regress One must accordingly first gain a 
critical and histor cal understanding of one’s own position and bear- 
ings, and then fearlessly fashion his own code of conduct 

It must also be remembered that m the age of the Bhagavadgtta 
and of the contemporary sections of the Epic, the status of the 
individual Vamas in the Caturvamya system of Hinduism had 
formed a very' h\e issue to which the texts return more than once 
Thus there is the dialogue between Nahusa and Yudhisthira in the 
A r any akaparvati chapter ISO, between Bhfgu and Bharadvajain the 
Santtpanran, chapters 183 1S9 , between Janaka and Parasara in the 
same parvan, chapter 296 , and between Uma and Mahesvara m the 
Anu£asanaparvan f chapter 143 the Bhagavadgita % so to sav, laying 
down the philosophical premises of the teaching It would take us 
too far afield to quote and explain all these texts, which do not all 
belong to the same evolutionary stage of the Great Epic * Who is 
a Brahmana ? ” the question is asked m one place The reply 
given is, not “ one who is bom of Brahmana parents,” but ” one 
who possesses truth, chanty, forbearance, character, non wickedness, 
self restraint, commiseration ” ** Suppose one commonly passing 

for a Sudra has these qualities and one passing for a Brahmana 
has them not?” The prompt reply is, * Then is the Sudra 
so called no Sudra, and the Brahmana, no Brahmana ” The 
argument does not end there If thus the character is to determine 
cv erything, what about parentage? Is not birth the determining 
factor? The reply is involved but honest The very fact that an 
individual possesses qualities inconsistent with his alleged parentage, 
should make us question his parentage Society being what it is, 
the parentage is likely to have been, at some one or more antecedent 

% tan*? , os vtffrmxvAy yaefifiS- 

current* Should this explanation, however, appear to be too crude, 
the texts offer another In the case of the first three social orders, 
the so-called Dvijas or tw ice-boms, the real ^ ama is determined 
only at the second birth Prior to that all alike are to be regarded 
as &udni3 This second birth takes place at the tunc of the Upana- 
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yana or the Initiation Ceremony, at which the function of the father 
is exercised by the “ Teacher ” and of the mother by the “ Know- 
ledge* ' into which the boy is to be initiated Of course “ birth ” as 
ordinarily understood will normally exercise no small influence in 
determining the nature of the second birth, but some of the outstanding 
exceptions both ways that we a In a) s come across are enough to warn us 
that the first birth is not always the all-in-all In the latest of these 
texts, that from the Anu$asanapanan t it is distinctly said that the 

transfer from the one Varna to the other takes place only after death 
in the next birth , and jet, inconsistently enough, we are also told. 

Na jonir napi samsharo na Srutam na ca samtatih | 

Kanin am dwjatxasja, vrttara eva tu karanam \\ 

[Neither source-of-origm, nor refined-upbringing, nor 
learning, nor issue is the cause of one’s being a 1 Twice-born * 

It is character alone that is the cause ] 


Now, what about the actual literary usage of the word “Caturxarnja”? 
Passages enough can be cited to establish the svarthe use of the word 
catun amy am in the sense of just “the four social orders”, but 
can we point out any ancient use of the word in the sense of “ work 
belonging, assigned, or beneficial to the respectue social orders ? ” 
Yes Such a text is found in the Yudhisjhira-Nahusa dialogue m the 
Aranjakaparvan, 180 23 


Catun arnyam pram ana m ca (v 1 cet) sat) am ca Brahma can a hi J 
Sudrcnapi ca satyam ca dan am akrodha ex a ca f 
Anpkmsyam ahimsa ca ghpia can a Yudhiathira |{ 


It is impossible to construe uie tirst line in this stanza in any 
intelligible manner if we take the word caturv anyy am to denote the 
four social orders, and not their duties The commentator Nilakanthx 
himself understands it to mean “whate\er is beneficial to the 
four orders” (caturnam >amanam hi tarn) It is not therefore 

as may be supposed, some modem interpreter burning with a zeal 
for “reform” that is responsible for this interpretation Other 
passages where context precludes sxarthe use of the word catun am 
are Mbh , Santipanan, chapter 66 st 43, 67 1, 9S 6, etc ** 
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(n) B G vn 7-77, thetr Position and Purpose 
The abov e five stanzas come in the following context 

Etadyomm bhutam sarvamtyupadharaya | 

Aham kftsnasja jagatah prabhavah pralayas tatha [[ 6 

Mattah parataram nan y at kuncid asti Dhanamjaya | 

Maj i sarv am idam protam sutre mamgana lva || 7 

Raso’ham apsu Kaunteya prabhasmi saSisurjayoh j 
Pranavah sarv avedesu iabdah khe pauruiam npsu j| 8 

Punyo gandhah pfthivyam ca tejai casmi vibhav asau J 
Jivanam sarvabhute:»u tapa£ casmi tapasvisu J| 9 

Bijam mam sarvabhutanam viddhi Partha sanatanam | 
Buddhir buddhimatam asmi tejas tejasvinam aham jj 10 

Balam bala\atam cab am kamaragavivarjitam j 
Dharmaviruddho bhutesu kamo smi Bharatarsabha |[ 11 

Ye caiva sattvika bhava rajasas tamasaS ca \ e J 

Matta eveti tan viddhi na tvaham tesu te mayi [j 12 


Now, regard mg this passage, Garbc argues that the cosmological 
discussion d la Samkhya m vn 6 is mterrupted by the five stanzas 
7-11, and is resumed once more m vn 12 , so that the intervening 
stanzas 7-11 constitute a clear later interpolation Agreeing with 
Garbe in this conclusion of his, R Otto goes on to say that these 
added stanzas were probably the original nucleus of which the 
Vibhuti enumeration in chapter ten constitutes a still later Purana- 
wise elaboration , and that the circumstance that the Poem should 
find room for the original nucleus as well as its elaboration is proof 
positn e that our present Bhagavadgita is a composite product The 
fact that vn 10ab^» (var )x 39ab, and vii lOd = \ 36b are held to 
be further unmistakable pointers to the same conclusion This is, 
prima facie, a veiy strong case, so that the determination of the exact 

axui a£ the above atanzaa hec/irac* a matter of 

considerable importance in determining the textual evolution of the 
Bhagavadgita 

My reading of the passage is totally different from that of 
Garbe and Otto , but as these two scholars arc not agreed as to st. 
vn 7, Otto arguing, against Garbe, that it doe3 fit in with the cosrao- 
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logical context, let us consider the remaining four stanzas vn 8 11 
The first two of these stanzas enumerate nine instances, which, we are 
told, are the Vibhutis in miniature They are nothmg of the kind 
In my own view, they are so many instances cited to illustrate the 
cosmological conclusion of vn 6cd, viz , that the One Lord is the 
.source of all this manifold world, which, at Dissolution, is funded 
back into Him Here is my own explanation of the illustrations one 
by one (1) Raso ham apsu The self same ram water is sucked up by 
the roots of different trees yielding fruits of different tastes The 
tastes are so many vikara* or modifications of the ram water which, 
is one yatha abyonayo rasah, tatha Madyoninijjsarvabhutam That 
God constitutes the rasas in the different herbs is also stated in 
B G xv 13cd (2) Prabha $mi Saiisuryayoh The scorching light of 
the sun and the mild light of the moon are mutually different, but 
their essence and origin ib one and the same Compare B G xv 12 
(3) Pranavah sarvavedesu The Pranava or the Omkara is the first 
syllable to issue forth from the throat of the Creator, and the Creator's 
next utterances, the Vedas are just the evolved forms of that original 
articulation Compare for this B G i\ 17cd, where the Omkara is 
cited as the ekatva” view of which the Three Vedas are the 
** bahutva ’ view (4) Sabdah Lhe The AkaSa or Ether reverber- 
ates with diverse sounds, but the Proto sound — known as the 


Sphota — is one and unique and eternal and the source of the other 
sounds (5) Paurusam njrsu Diverse are the manly qualities and 
excellences (the so called Purusarthas) to be attained by man 1 The 
History of the world, ' as Carlyle says is but the Biography of great 
men’ , the Heroes who can appear in all conceivable walks of life 


On an ultimate anal) sis however, the Purusarthas are so many 

exhibitions of the workings of the self same Divine Essence the 

Godlike Form that is immanent m man Compare B G xv 14 

(6) Puoyo gandhah prthivyam ca On the analogy of the original 

rain water turning into all kinds of juices, we have in the Earth one 

basic smell, pure and holy, manifesting itself into so many varieties 

of good, bad and indifferent smells that we cognise and differentiate 

<7) TejaS casmi Vibhavasau The tejas or lustre m the Fire is out 

watdly one, but the tongues of the Fire which m their totahtJ 
constitute its lustre arc the sex cn — y 
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Kali, Karali, Manojava, Sulohita, Sudhumra, Sphulingmi, 
and Viivaruci — 

as enumerated in the Mundaka Upani ad (I u 4) (S) Jnanam 

sar\abhute$u The biological principle of life in all the varied 
types of 1 vmg creatures high and low is one and unique Its 
outward manifestations, the v arious species of living organisms, are 
countless and divergent (9) Tapas casmi tap as vim The mjstic 

impulse towards God realisation that leads men to put forth diverse 
forms of penance is at bottom one and unique Thus from all these 
illustrations, understood in the wa) indicated above, the conclusion 
of st 10, viz that God is the seed and origin of all beings becomes- 
fully established With the abov e interpretation of these illustrations, 
which is nothing out of the way and which is even supported by other 
passages m the Bhagaiadgita itself, it is easy to see that so far 
there has been no interruption in the prevailing cosmological trend 
of the passage, no intrusion of an extraneous 1 Vibhuti " theme in 
miniature 

The latter half of stanza vu 10 and st 11 introduce a slightly 


different topic, not altogether unconnected with cosmology While,, 
in what had gone before, it was stated and clearly demonstrated how 
God has created all this diversified creation, the point now to be 
made is that there are certain happenings in the Creation for which 
God does not wi^h to hold himself primarily responsible Since God 
has granted man the freedom of the will, God is not, for instance r 
expected to assume primary responsibility for such aspects and 
happenings m the Creation as are the results of the perverse exercise 
by the individuals of their own God given freedom of the will This 
perverseness which man at times exhibits is the consequence of 
man s own unbridled cravings and passions, which lead him to acts 
which cannot be said to be God inspired It is the sane and self- 
controlled acts illumined by the dry light of reason that can be 


icgtttfsstdf aSisib&tfzd {& Cod The zdjrrLnr i uiam at 

the end of st 11 ab is generally associated with the noun balam alone 
after which it is placed It seems to me legitimate to take it also 
w ith tejas and buddht (in the latter case w ith the permissible change 
of gender) The kamaragavivarjita exercise of the three powers 
rational, spiritual and phjsical emanates from God and is approved 
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by Hun Passion (Kama) itself* in so far as it serves as a handmaid to 
Pharm a* is God inspire d, is Godhood itself From this point of the 
cosmological argument reached at the end of st 11, which st 12 
in effect summarises — mark its concluding words “ natvaham tesu , 
te mayi M — the transition is easy to the introduction of the theme of 
sin and wickedness in the world in st 15 The identity of vn lOd 
with x 36b and the similarity between vn lOab and \ 39ab can 
of course prove nothing, as the object of the two statements is differ- 
ent The qualification kamaragavivarjitam m the present passage 
(which is not present m the later context) precludes the possibility 
of there being any anticipation here of the Vibhuti m otif as contended 
by R Otto * 



JAGANNATHA’S classification of kavya 

By SKDE 

Jagannatha does not accept Mammata's threefold classification 
of Kavya into Uttam3 f Madhyama and Adhama, nor his criterion of 
the division based on the relatit e position which the Vyangja sense 
occupies therein with regard to the expressed sense MammapiY 
three kinds of poetry are Dhvani, Gunibhutavyangja and Avyangja 
(which last, however, is interpreted negatively and anomalously 
sphufa vyangja rahtta, i c , Asphupi vyangja sahita !) The classifi- 
cation implies that e\ ery kind of poetry must hav e a suggested sense, 
whether distinct as in Uttama and Madhyama, or indistinct as in 
Adhama, although this division does not arise logically out oF 
Mamma^a s own definition of poetry, m which there is no mention 
of the suggested sense Mammals explanation of the Adhama 
Kavja, again, as sphuta vyangya rahita cannot, as Vmanadn points- 
out, be theoretically justifiable If it is meant to be entirely devoid 
of Vyangja sense, it is hardly Kavya, but an imitation thereof (as- 
Anandavardhana had already explained) , if the Vyangja is not 
sphuta, it should be classed properly as Gupibhuta vyang)a 

jagannatha attempts to avoid these inconsistencies Like 
Mammaja, he does not mention Dhvani and Rasa m his definition 
of the Kavya, but two things are noticeable in his definition (1) 
he docs not believ e m the parity of word and sense (£abdarthau),. 
but considers that the expression in poetrv (Sabda) is essential, and 
(2) that this expression must convey 3 charming sense (Raman!) a- 
rtha) But he also explains (3) that this Ramamjata or Camatkara 
depends entirely on Kavi pratibha, and that thi3 charmmgness of 
sense and expression comprehends all previous ideas of Dhvani, 
Rasa, Gujia and Alamkara m varying degrees 

The degrees of variation lead him to classify Kavya into four, 
instead of three divisions , but he insists m all these on the clement of 
charmingness or Camatkara which (and not Dbvam or Rasa alone) 
is hi3 fundament um dtvtnonts Thus, he would have Kavya as (1) 
Uttamotuma, a class by itself, which includes all genuine types of 
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Dhvani and Rasa, and which corresponds to Mammata’s Uttama In 
this, Sabda and Artha being entirely subordinated suggest an 
•extraordinarily charming sense , the ground of this charm (Camat- 
hara bhumi) being admittedly the suggestion of Dhvani and Rasa far 
■surpassing the mere expressed sense But Jagannatha splits up 
Mammata s Madhyama Kavya into Uttama and Madhyama In 
Jagannatha’s (2) Uttama Kavya, the suggested sense is indeed not 
principal (apradhanam eva), but it is still charming and causes 
Camatkara (Camatkara karana) , while in his (3) Madhyama Kavya, 
the Camatkara of the suggested sense has an equal prominence 
with the Camatkara of the expressed sense Under this class of the 
Uttama and Madhyama varieties are grouped the Gumhhuta-vjangya 
Kavya and poems with important Arthalamkaras like Samasokti or 
Aprastutaprasamsa On the other hand, in accordance with his view of 
the importance of Sabda, Jagannatha's (4) Ad ham a includes Sabda- 
camatkara alone , but since 3abda m his definition includes 
charmingness of sense, the Artha camatkara, we are told, is merged 
in it (atrartha camatkrtih Sabda camatkrtau lina) , and Jagannatha is 
•careful to explain that he does not include in it the verbal display of 
Citra-bandha which is devoid of all Ramamyata of sense 

This classification is ingenious and attempts to follow up the 
starting definition but it is hardly an improvement The mam 
reasons of Jagannatha s splitting up of Mammata’s Madhyama into 
Uttama and Madlijama appear to be (1) his unwillingness to take 
charming varieties of Gumbhutavyangya as mere Madhyama , as they 
arc often fine specimens of poetry, he finds no reason why they 
should not be termed Uttama The Uttama would also include 
Alamkara dhvani and Vastu dhvani Kavya, while the very best Rasa- 
•dhvam Kavya is called Uttamottama and varieties of Gunibhut 3 
vjangja, not sufficiently charming , should be called Madhyama, and 
Wr to* rawtVy ^ -nidus it hi\W via*, as a middling variety 
(Madhyama), as distinguished from Sabda-citra in which Artha- 
camatkara is implicit but not prominent, and which is therefore 
Adhama Kavya He objects to the Artha citra being included in the 
Adhami variety along with Sabda extra, because he thinks that the 
two have distinct values of charmmgncss But his view is n 
convincing It is true that the Artha-atra and Sabda-citm appear 

* 
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as distinct, but this is due to the essential difference between Sabda- 
lamkara and Arthalamkara Mammals characterisation of tht 
Adhama Kavja is undoubtedly faulty, but this is hardly the solut*on 
If an Adhama variety is to be admitted, and if it is to be entirely 
de\oid of Vyangja, the reason of Camatkara adduced is not 
sufficient to debar classifying both Sabda-citra and Artha-citra under 
this one head The Camatkara or charmingness is also perhaps a too 
vague criterion for distinguishing charm mg and uncharming v arieties 
of the Gu^ibhuta-vyangja, or for equalising the latter as hladhyama. 
Kavya with the Artha-citra which may be devoid of all V>angya 



THE USE OF CLOTH FOR LETTER- WRITING 
AT THE COURT OF HARSA (ad 606 647 ) 

By P K CODE 

Recently I published some papers 1 on paleography dealing with 
the history of paper and other writing materials used by our fore- 
fathers during the last two thousand years A volume of correspon- 
dence has come in from the readers of these papers Leaving aside 
the appreciations of the studies contained in this correspondence, I 
must deal with certain pertinent queries about these studies as they 
lead to further investigation in the fields of my study In the present 
paper I propose to deal with one of such queries received from my 
learned friend M M Principal V V Mirashi of the Morris College, 
Nagpur, who wrote to me on 20 3-1944 as follows — 

“ It seems quite clear from the references collected by you that 
paper was not in common use before the 11th Century A D This 
seems to be corroborated by the comment of ViSwarupa, a predecessor 
of Vijfranei vara that * pa$e * in Yajfiavalkya 1, 139 excludes bhuqa- 
patra (patavacanam bburjanivj'ttyartham), otherwise he would have said 
4 ‘ hagajamvrthyartham 'Of what hind was the letter earned by a 
messenger in his turban to Harsa (Har*acanta, Ucchvasa V) ? Could 
a bhuqapatra have been earned like that without being broken into 
bits ? Was paper used for the purpose ? You may consider this point * 

For answering the above query convincingly I have collected 
the following evidence from contemporary sources both literary and 
cptgraphic — 

\ (1) Foet Ba$a the author of the Harsacarita refers to the use 

1 Thcsa papers ara — ( 1 ) Migration of Paper from China to India * 
(pages 205 2-2 o! Paper Making by K B Jo&hi Wardha 1914) (2) Studies 
tn the IU gw vsl History of India* Paper Industry— Pajper Manufacture in 
| 4 D 1790 (Bharatiya Yidya Bombay Vol V pp 87 95) ( 3 ) 

temadasa s Discourse on tho Writing and Preservation of Manuscripts JL 
Indian Antiquary Vo \H pp 120 — 123) ^ 
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of Valkala pattika 1 for writing purposes in the following extract from 
his Kadambarl : — 


“ EvamuktaSca maya nihajavartraah fa/fld/a-pad3patpallava- 

madaja nispldya taja^ilatale tena gandhagajamadasurabhiparimakna 
rauna uttariya-tfa/^Wtftkadesadt ipatya pdttikdm s^uhastakamaia-Lani— 
stkiLanakljaitkJiarena abhilikhya lyam patrika tv a) a tasyai kanjakayai 
pracchannam ekakinyai deya iti abhidhaya arpitavan J Ityuktva ca si 
tambula-bhajanadakfsya tamadarsayat | Ahamtutssyah karataladadaya. 
valkala-pattikdm imamdrydm abhihkh i tamap a$yam , 

duram muktalataya bisasitaya vipndobhyamano me | 
harass ha darsitaso manasajanma Uaya nitah j| ” 

The foregoing extract gives us the use of \ alkalapatjika or a 
strip of bark-garment for w riting romantic letters with the aid of 
finger-nails but we cannot conclude there from, that this method was- 
normally current in B ana's time i. e. 7th Century A. D. It appears- 
that cotton cloth as material for writing upon was in use in India 
before the Christian Era and its use was continued to tery late times. 
Mv friend Dr. S. M. Katre has referred to this fact in his book on 
Indian Textual Criticism 2 published sometime ago. We must* 


!• Q. Curtius Rufus in his History of Alexander the Great refers to the 
writing material used by the people of India as fellows — 

“The tender side of the bark of trees received written characters libs paper’*' 
(vide p. 1&6 of Ancient India by J. W. hTcnndlo 1S3G). According to one view 
this author lived under Claudius (A.D 45—54). 

3 Yidep 5 of Indian Textual Cnticum. (K&matafc Publishing House^ 
Bombay, 1941) — M Cotton Cloth mentioned by Nearchoa is also referred to by 
some metrical Smrfw and several inscriptions of the Sltavahana period, a* 
material on which official and private documents were written and which is- 
called pat a, pa{iL 2 or Kdrpastka pa{a According to Burnell and Bice, 
Kanarcse traders still use a kind of cloth called KaJatam which is covered, 
with a paste of tamarind Beed and afterwards LL-ckened with charcoal. The 
letters are written with chalk or steatite pencil and the writing is white or 

black." "Peterson discovered a 2dS written on cloth dated nkrawn Sarncal 
l418 f==AD 1351 — 52) ** 

Altx-rum (C. A. I). 1030) speaking of writing material used by Hindu 
children states — 

Poos 163 of Albert* ns’s India {Saehau; London. 1SS3) — "They (Hindus > 
Use Hack tablets for tha children in the schools and write Upon them along th* 
long side, not the broad side, uriiinj mt \ a ichit§ material from the left to the 
right. One would think that the author of the following vorsc* had meant the 
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however, record specific contemporary evidence to prove the use of 
cotton cloth for writing purposes in Harsa's time (7th Century A.D.) , 
with a view to answering Principal MirashPs query referred to above. 

(2) The Chinese invented paper as early as 105 A. D. but in 
spite of the $mo-Indian contact which increased m subsequent 
centuries Indians don’t appear to have adopted the use of paper for 
writing purposes. I—tsing, the Chinese traveller in India, had to 
order paper and cakes of ink for writing Sanskrit MSS, from China 
(A. D. 671).' At present no Sanskrit lexicon is found to contain any 
Sanskrit word for paper though paper was known in India in the 7th 
century A.D. In two Sansknt-Chinese lexicons of the Sth century 
A. D. edited by Dr. P. C. Bagdii, we find a Sanskrit word fayah : 
recorded as equivalent for paper but in spite of tins record the 
Indian languages as also Sanskrit ignored the word and consequently 
it was permanently lost to India, 2 


Hindus — " How many a writer uses paper as black or charcoal 

Whilst hi s pen writes on it with whito colour 
By writing he places a bright day in a dark night ; 

Weaving like a weaver, hut without adding a wool**. 

They write the title of the book at the end of it, not at the beginning," 

X. Vide p. 110 of my paper on " JIvjraUcn of Paper /ro«t China to India* ' 
2 I am indebted to my esteemed friend Dr Suoitikumar Chatter]! o! tho 
Calcutta University for this information I reproduce Dr Chalterjt'e remarks 
on my paper as communicated by him in his letter dated 22 6 1944 — 

“ MU r iteming y our notable monograph on Paper in India, 1 wanted to 
write to you to draw joor attention to a tery early reference to paper in Indus 
found from Chinese' sources In Dr Prabodh Chandra Bagchi’s Edition of two 
Banakrit-Chinesa lexicons of tho 8th century A. D a Sanskrit word yapoh is 
given as the equivalent of the Chinese for 'paper* This S*aj/a is evidently an 
Indianisation of the Chinese word itself, which is pronounced in modern 
times as Che (ca), but an older pronunciation was £sk. Evidently It was 
current in Sanskrit and in other Indian languages and that is why it found a 
plaos m the Sanskrit Chinese lexicon , but Indian scholars somehow ingnorcd 
tho word, and it became later on lost to India The word Sag has also occur® 
In the Sanskrit-Chinre lexicons aa KaUh, Kalart, and the late if. if. 

Haraptasad Sastn noted a very old form m Nepal, Kayagah, as a Sanskrit^ 
cation of a foreign word " 


Many scholars in this country are ignorant of the Smo Indian sources of 

Indian history. We, therefore, welcome with a joyous heart Dr? 0 Bacch ■ 

Quarterly Journal of "Sxno-Indxan Studies" now started at Calcutta and wilh 
it a successful caieeT. 60 


2 
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(3) In the sansknt Buddhist work Ary a many u tnmula kaJpa 
which belongs to about the 2nd Century A D according to Dr 
Bcno)tosh Bhattacharya there is a section called "patavidhanapajala” 
in which the use of pafa or piece of cloth for writing or painting 
purposes is clearly indicated by the expressions 41 tarn pafam Iikba- 
payet M and “ tarn pa\am citrapa>et M with reference to the painting 
of tlic Buddhist god Aryamafljuirl on a pata 1 

(4) Recently Dr Hiranand Sastri, Director of Ardircology, 
Baroda, delivered some lectures on 44 Anhaology and Ancient Indian 
History ' (Published at Ahmedabad, 1944) In his lecture on 
44 Nalanda '* Dr Sastri describes some seals found at ISaJanda and 
states that no document hat yet been found at Nalanda with any of 
these seals to show how they were fastened He then quotes a 
passage from Buga’s JIarfacanta (Trans by Thomas and Cowell, 
pp 40 41) to prove that such seals or tokens were tied to letters by 
means of a thick and strong Sutra or string This passage des- 
cribes the lekhahara or courier from Krtna» the brother of Sri 
Harsa a3 follows — 14 atha tenaniyamanam atinibidasutrabandha- 
nimnitantaralakrtavyavacchedajd lckhamahkaya par ikali tarn urdba- 
naip praviiantam lekhaharakaxn adrak^it ** (Then he beheld 
the messenger entering as he was brought before him — his legs tired 
and heavy with the long journey, with lus tunic girt up rightly by 
a mud stained strip of cloth, the knot hanging loose and fastened 
up by a rugged clout swinging behind him and having his head 
wrapped with a bundle of letters, which had a deep division press- 
ed into it by a very thick thread that bound it * 

Dr Sastri further observes — 4 Such seals as were found in 
their entirety like the one of Pafupatistmha , were probably fasten- 
ed to strings, whose ends were secured on the documents them- 
selves, either by being sealed with the same seal, or by another seal 
or token The string might have been of hemp or cotton In the 
absence of any specimen it cannot be determined whether these docu- 
ments were tent ten on wood, leather , palm leaves , paper or any other 
material ” 

Speaking of the material for sealing used in those days. Dr 

1 Ytdt pp 76 '"6 of Arjamatijusrimulakali>a (C.O Baroda 19). 
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Sastri observes — 11 Tor the sealing wax of to day clay was probably 
used m those days A piece of white Khadi was found in the hole 


of one seal ,>l 

It will be seen from the above remarks that even an archxo- 
logist like Dr Sastri is unable to determine the nature of the 
material used for writing at Nalanda in the 7th Century AD or 
thereabout Possibly the piece of Khadt found in the hole of one 
seal is a relic of such material as wilt be seen from the evidence I 

shall record in the follow mg lines 

(5) Nearchos was the admiral of Alexander’s fleet during his 
Indian expedition Strabo, the Greek geographer ( 13 C 64 to A D 
24 ) w rites on the authority of Nearchos that the Indians wrote 
upon cloth, which was well pressed to make it smooth 1 2 This 
evidence clearly shows that the practice of writing letters on 
cloth was m vogue in India 900 years, if no* more, before Harsas 
time and even King Harsa, followed it himself in his official corres- 
pondence as will be seen from the following extract from tbe Life 
of Hiuen Tsiang (A D 629 645) by his pupil Hwut Li (Trubner 


1911, p 190) — 

“Three days after separation the King (Sdaditja or Harsa) 
in company with Kumara raja and Dhruvabhattaraja, took several 
hundred light horsemen and again came to accompany him ( Hiuen 
Tsiang) for a time and to take final leave, so kindly disposed were 
the kings to the Master Then he commissioned four Ta kvvan 
{official guides) to accompany the escort they call such officers 
Mo ho ta to (Mahataras ?) The King also wrote some letters on 
foie white cotton stuff and sealed them with red wax (or composition), 
which he ordered the Ta ktian officers to present m all the countries 
through which they conducted the Master to the end that the 
princes of these countries might provide carnages or modes 
of conveyance to escort the Master even to the borders of 
China’ 1 

The foregoing extract clearly shows that m the 7th Century 


1 Ytde pp "9 80 of Archaeology and Ancient Indian History (4 lectures) 
by Dr H. Sastri Pub by Gujarat Vernacular Society Ahmedabad 1944 

2 Tide p 1S6 of Anc^nf India by JX Cncdlo (189C) 
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A D the use of “fine white cotton stuff"* for writing official letters 
was m common use and that these letters were sealed with red 
composition which was possibly some kind of clay as Dr Sastn has 
stated after examining a number of Nalanda seals 

(6) I am now in a position to consider Principal Mvashi’s 
query about the material of which was made the letter sent to 
Har$a containing the bad news of his father’s illness The passage 
* from the Har$a Cartta (5th Ucchvasa) which refers to this letter 
reads as follows — ■' atha duradeva ca lekhagarbhaj a mtiragamecaka- 
ruca cailacinkaja racitamundamahham adhvagam ktiranganama- 
namayantam adraksit (Vide p 133 of Eng trans of Harsa Canta 
by Cowell and Thomas, London, 1929 — “Anon he (Harsa) 
beheld afar off a certain Kurangaka approaching with a btUet tied 
in a forehead wrap of rags of deep indigo hue ”, etc ) 

If Harsa got his letters written on 'fine white cotton stuff" 
as stated in the Life of Htucn-Tstang , it is reasonable to infer that 
the above letter brought to Harsa by a messenger wrapped up 
in his turban must hav e been written on a piece of cloth and 
consequently there was no danger of its being broken into bits I 
hope the evidence recorded above warrants us to draw this 
inference 

1 I may note hero a curious Use of cloth referred to by Ahobala in his 
JUftruim&j work Yakyartharatna with his own commentary (Fide p 51 of Ed 
by R. R Sastry in Hy sore Sanskrit Senes 1943) In some province them 
appears to have been current the custom of communicating the goc-d news of 
the birth of a son to his father by sending with a messenger a jxita or piece 
of cloth tcilft the footprint of the newly born son as will be seen from the 
following extract — 

kvaciddeie ©utolpaUan pafam su taps d anti tarn 1 
pre$ayanti jana vartabarena janakautikam II "2 11 

kaemim&ciddese putrajanmasamanantarem slaltadina putrapadankitim 
faro tatpitre kumSra]ananasucan3rthara kenacidvartahareria svasuiadayah 
prepay auU ( ea ca vortahatah tain patam gyhit^a jaualtabhyaiam prapy» 
pratarasznsi pufcrapadaakiUm patara pradarijA dfjtya vardhase pntraste ;at*b 

iti v&dati | etc. 

I shall feel thankful If any scholar reports to me any additional references 
to this custom from literature Is this custom now current in any part of tho 
world ? 
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(7) The above inference has been further supported by insert- 
ptiona! evidence of C 700 A D Mr Prijatosh Banegcc in his article 
Jour of Bihar and Qmsa Researe/i Society, June, 1944, pp 198 202, 
on “Patna Museum Inscription dated in the year 17 of the reign of 
Vi^nugupta (C 700 A D )" translates the last portion of this 
inscription as follows — “The short cloth of the deed of purchase 
was written on by Devadatta and was ir scribed by the wise artisan 
Kuladitya” (“ likhita devadattena samksipta kraya cinka | utkima 
sutradharena kuladityena dhimata || ”) 

Mr Banerjec adds — •“ This is my translation of krayacirtka 
Cloth as writing material was very common in ancient times Sec 
Chapter VLU, para XXXVII, B Ind Anti Vol XXIII, 1904 
(Appendix)*’ — The above inscription is on a stone piece (1 ft 3 
inches x 9 inches) Evidently the deed was drafted on a piece of 
cloth (cinka) and then inscribed on a stone I believe in the 
light of the above evidence that the letter brought to King Harpa 
by a messenger must have been written on a cinka and inserted in 
the cailactnka of his turban’ 



WHAT IS HINDUISM ? 

By G HANUMANTHA RAO 

The question what is Hinduism has pro\cd to be a perplexing 
problem for many The difficulty in understand mg it has chiefly 
been due to the fact that Hinduism as a whole doc3 not answer to 
the conceptions of religion derived from Christianity or Islam, 
according to which religion is a belief in a definite conception of 
God revealed by a definite scripture and declared by a definite prophet. 
In order to understand a religion one should try to know it as it was, 
is and has tended to be, without bringing one’s own preconceptions 
to bear upon it Studied from this genetic and comparative point of 
view, the question what is Hinduism yields an mtelligblc answer 
and it is from this pomt of view that an answer is essayed here 

Before proceeding to know what Hinduism is it is necessary to 
understand what it is not, since that would help to clear our enquiry 
of misconceptions which might otherwise cloud it 

Negatively speaking Hinduism docs not stand for any one 
definite conception of God It comprises monism, pantheism, 
monotheism, polytheism, animism and even atheism (mnSvaravada) 
of the Samkhya type Even those who are monotheists do not believe 
m the same God There are Saivttes, Vaishnavitcs, Saktcjas who 
worship God in the form of Siva, Vishnu or Sakti and each of 
these Gods is known by a thousand names To be called a Hindu 
it is not necessary to call oneself a believer m any one God as the 
only God even as it is necessary for a Muslim or Christian to believe 
in Allah or the Father in Heaven as the only true God and in no other 
Nor does Hinduism prescribe any common prajer for all 
Hindus One may pray to God through Vedic hjmns or non Vedic 
hymns, or one may even choose to compose one’s own prajer or 
prayers It is not even necessaiy to pray to God One may choose 
to contemplate on God There are the three well known paths to 
God realisation — bhakti t jnana and karma and even within these 
there are diversities Bhakti may manifest itself through prayer, 
song or dance or idol worship Karma may be kamya or nifkama. 
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ritualistic or non-ntuahstic Even the rituals practised arc not the 
same Again, there arc those who do not consider bhakti, jhana and 
karma to be mutually exclusive but look upon them as complementary 
to one another There is the conservative view by the side of the 
liberal view and there is the onesided view alongside the man) sided 


view 

Nor is there a common scripture for all Hindus Though the 
Vedas hold a high place in the Hindu mind, jet they are by no 
means considered to be the only or even a necessary source of 
religious inspiration There are some Vaidiks who, on account of 
the favourable religious environment in which they are bom and bred 
up, have been enabled to studv the Vedas but their number is small 
and it is becoming smaller from century to century It is inevitable 
that their number should dwindle since the language of the Vedas is 
an extinct form of Sanskrit and Sanskrit itself has ceased to be a 
spoken language and its study has gradually declined 1 It is not 
even possible for a large number of Brahmins nowadajs to adopt the 
Vaidic way of religious life To the mass of the Hindus, the Vedas 
will remain a sealed book and the number of persons deriving their 
religious inspiration and guidance from sources other than the Vedas 
and through Vernacular media is increasing from century to 
century Today attempts are being made to translate the Vedas 
into the Vernaculars To many Hindus the Puranas have been the 
principal sources of religious teaching while to the millions even 
these are inaccessible They depend for their religious instruction 
mainly on custom* tradition and popular songs 


Apart from and over and above these are those who have 
sought God independently of the Vedas and Puranas by their own 
methods of devotion, contemplation and service Experimenting 
with God has been a passion with the Hindu even as experimenting 
with matter has been a passion with the Modern European The 
\edas are themselves a most remarkable record of religious expen- 


1 Brahmanism has been equated with Hinduism But 
imst&ko. Brahmanism is only a part of Hinduism and Hinduism 
and more inclusive term 


this is a 
16 the Mder 
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mentation In the Vedte religious laboratory God succeeds God in 
quick succession No sooner a God is raised to the pedestal than 
he is dethroned Bloomfield has \cry aptly compared the Vedic 
experiments m religion with experiments in chemical precipitates- 
Just as each new chemical test has repealed a new precipitate 
each new religious enquiry has lead to a new conception of God 

Even after the Vedic times religious experimentation has gone 
on and new religious movements have sprung up from time to tune 
within the fold of Hinduism There have been successive efforts 
made by religious teachers to free Hinduism from the shackles of 
caste and the disabilities of untouchabihty Vcerasaivism and 
Vaisnavism represent two such religious movements which have 
still a great vogue The Hindus have always tried to learn from 
other religions when they came into contact with them and there 
have been even significant attempts like those of Kabir and Nanak 
at reforming Hinduism in the light of Islam The Hindu masses 
have taken a lively interest in Islamic festivals Even an Upamshad 
has been composed in praise of Allah 1 * * * In more recent times when 
the Hindus came into ‘contact with the Christians they have not 
hesitated to criticise their own religion in the light of Christianity 
The Ar^a Samaj, the Brahma Samaj and the Sn Ramaknshna Mission 
have been among the principal reforming movements of this century 
41 In India, religion is hardly a dogma but a working hypothesis of 
human conduct, adapted to different stages of development and 
different conditions of life " 8 


But the greatest reforming movement of modern times is the 
religious movement initiated by Mahatma Gandhi He is 1 making 
Himalayan efforts at purifying and elevating Hinduism As taught 
and practised by him it is open to all without distinction of caste* 
colour or creed To his praver meetings all may come and the 
prayers that are said there are Hindu, Islamic and Christian There 


1, It is regrettable that this healthy tendency should have been impeded and 

that tho gulf between the two Communities should be wider today than before. 

2 Ha veil — Aryan Rule in India p 170 

3 This was written in 1945 
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have been some orthodox Hindus who have been trying to frustrate 
the efforts of Mahatma Gandhi But there can be no doubt that 
the masses are on the side of the Mahatma and the heart of the 

Hindus is on the right side 

Though our characterisation of Hinduism has so far, been 
negative, ^et it has given an inkling into its positive character and 

v,c shall now proceed to the elucidation of it 

Hinduism is not a single religion like Islam or Christianity It 
-'is a universe of religions It represents the religious responses of 
different races and classes at various stages of cultural evolution It 
is like a huge pepal tree with age old branches groaning under their 
own weight but still sending up new shoots, shining and sparkling 
It includes the religious response of the aborigines, of persons who 
are bound down by custom and superstition no less than that of 
persons who have transcended them In it there is a place for 
every type of religious response — monk ae s thetic . and iptdkdm l, 
lersonal and institution al t ritualistic and_non ritualistic, norma l 
in d supernorma l It is worship of man fettered by caste, it is also 
:he free man’s worship As Jletty Henna n has remarked with the 
right insight into Hinduism “Uniting all divergent shades of 
civilization, religions and languages in its vast melting pot, it 
represents the most complete expression of a Nature like cultural 
organisation As Nature admits of all kinds of species of forms, 
ancient and recent ones and lets them all grow and develop according 
to their innate law of productivity or survival of the fittest, just so 

India — the country of an imposing and mainly tropical landscape can 

embrace all these different manifestations of thoughts and creeds and 
social activities without losing but just so emphasising her immanent 
law taken Crcm Nature. vte&U Eich •& Vo\ one symbol 

among indefinite others of the ever productive vital forces behind 
them all * India s wide framework of thought embraces all 
imaginable possibilities and even contradictions, yet thereby it does 
not annihilate but rather completes each of them t 

Hinduism is a dynamic religion It has been a growing 


I Betty Heunan Introduction to Hinduism in 
Sel ify n*G urn ey CEazn p i on page 143 


Eleven Religions 


Edited by 
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religion ever since its inception It has a history of at least four 
thousand years and, for better or worse, it has changed continuously 
The religion of the Vedas represents the unbroken c\olution of races 
in mutual conflict and adaptation for at least two thousand 3 ears 
Though the religion of the Puranas emerged out of the Vedic religion 
yet it is different from it The conception of avatar and humanistic- 
monotheism arc characteristic features of it Though Hinduism is* 
predominantly Vcdic or Puranic yet it has not been exclusively so 
Independent progressive movements have sprung up in quick 
succession As we have already seen \ ee rasa iv ism, Vaisnavism, 
Sikhism are examples of movements which inveighed against castc- 
and institutional religion and which laid stress on salvation achieved 
through inward dev otion and punt) of conduct The religion of 
Ramanuja is an attempt at founding religion on the basis of the- 
orthodox upanishads as well as the unorthodox psalms of the Tamil 
Saints He raised the teaching of persons who were considered to- 
be socially low to the dignity of a Dravida Veda Kabir, Ramanand^. 
Kanaka Das, Tukaram, Swarm Ramakrishna, \ivekananda and 
Mahatma Gandhi have been upholders of a Hindu protestantism 
which is gradually gaming ground More clearly than at any 
previous period the Hindus have, at the present time, become- 
acutely conscious of the evil of hide bound caste distinctions and the 
disabilities under which the weak and ignorant are labouring and 
have realised that service of Dandranarayana is the best way of 
worshipping A arayana Whether the ills of Hindu Society will be 
cured as quickly as one maj wish or not, there can be no doubt 
that strenuous and genuine efforts are being made and will continue- 
to be made to combat them The task which Hinduism has had 
to shoulder has been stupendous and exceedingly difficult and conse- 
quently the progress it has made has been rather slow It has had 
to tackle with millions spread over a vast country whose peace and 
liberty have been continually threatened for more than a thousand 
years To-day, the Hindus are more definitely dependent politi- 
cally than at any other time in their history Their \eiy depend- 
ence has come to be looked upon as a blot against their religion- 
Hence striving for political freedom has, at present, become a 
supreme religious duty of the Hindu The method of performing 
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this duty is essentially a religious method which is the glory of 
Hinduism to have given to the world 1 Here again the task under- 
taken hy the Hindu is as difficult as it is spiritually elevated 

This leads us to another very important and abiding character- 
istic of Hinduism, its spirit of tolerance By virtue of its being a 
universe of religions, tolerance has become a necessity of its nature 
As a Hindi proverb enjoins “ Live so as to be claimed after death 
to be burnt by the Hindus and to be buried by the Muslims • 
Its tolerance has been at once its strength as well as its weakness 
While on the one hand, it has rendered possible the emergence of 
newer and more elevated forms of Hinduism, it has, on other hand, 
been responsible for the continuance of undeveloped and even un- 
desirable forms of it While, tolerance has made it possible for 
some to exercise the greatest possible religious freedom and to rise 
to great religious heights, it has also allowed large masses to remain 
sunk m ignorance and superstition To many an European critic 
of Hinduism, not to have struck a swift and devastating blow against 
the lesser forms, has appeared to be the greatest crime of Hinduism 
But the Hindu does not believe m sudden transformations and 
forcible conversions He is a believer in Karma Whatever exists, 
•whether it is good or bad, has been built up by means of a long 
course of conduct and it has to be broken down also by means of 
a long course of discipline There is no short road to spiritual 
elevation Patience and perseverance are the real means There 13 
no elevation except through evolution, there is no salvation except 
through one's own striving 2 One has to raise oneself through 
one’s self others can only guide if the urge comes from within 
Therefore, the Hindu has tried persuasion rather than persecution 
as the method of religious reform This may be a slow and difficult 
method which tries one’s patience but it is spiritually a sound 


1 Ho introduced into political struggle a new {actor which nuesnti stance 
to ewl to a jlane hitherto unknown it is even possible that one day m 
not distant future a distracted Wd will find tha true solution oi Us diffiil 

8i nCiP enUBCiatea b7 Mahitma Rvwhnson, Maker* 


2 Uddhared atmsnatmanam — Bhagavadgita 
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the modem method of historical criticism of the Bible originated 
m Europe 

For the Hindu, God is God by whatever name he may be 
called (“Ekam sat vipra bahudha vadanti”) “Even as the water 
dropping from the sky reaches finally the ocean, the worship offered 
to all Gods finally reaches Keshava ” This same sentiment is more 
poetically expressed by Vemana “ Kine are of various colours : 
but all milk is alike , the kinds of flowers vary, jet all worship is 
one , sj stems of faith arc different, but the Deity is one ” An old 
Indian proverb brings out the social implications of this position 
beautifully u I met a hundred men on the road to Delhi and 
they are all my brothers *’ 

There is also an ethical idea which is a part and parcel of 
Hinduism It is the law of conservation of values, the law of 
Karma According to it, nothing is lost, every thought, word and 
deed will have its fruit and will return in a new and increased form 
When an action good or bad has been committed its fruit must be 
eaten “ A man is born into the world he has made ’* “ The 

Lord neither creates the works of the world nor the stage of the 
doer, nor the joining of the works to the fruit, nature works out 
these things** (Bhagvadgita 5-14 ) You cannot sow strife and yet 
reap love, jou cannot sow hatred and yet raise peace This is the 
latest teaching of Hinduism and its roots stretch back to Dhamma- 
pada and Mahabharata ‘Not by hatred are hatreds quenched in 
this world Hut by lov e rather are they quenched This is an 
eternal law *’ (Dhammapada 5) Not by hatred is strife stilled , by 
hatred, hatred increases like sacrificial fire when fed by ghee 
(Udyogaparva Ixxn, 64 ) By love is hatred conquered, evil by good, 
miserliness by chanty, error by truth (Udyogaparv3 xxxvii, 73) 


f uncLam en tal ism all its fundamentals at© m a constant state of flua. ■winch, 
means they are not fundamentals Hindus have idols to which they pray 
But when I asbed Hindus who pra} and dance before their idols whether they 
really believed in them they replied they believed m One God Hinduism is 
broad enough to embrace agnosticism monotheism and idolatry Nehru said 
to me once If the Niagara Falls were in India they would be regarded a God, 
They would be regarded as manifestation a of God and the idol of Niagara 
■would be a children s toy as well as divinity p 25 
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War is not the method of ending wars Peace is not won by victor)* 
Onema) evade tfustmth by means of subtle subterfuges and delude- 
oneself b) devious arguments and imagine that be has cheated the law 
from operating A simpleton deludes himself with the thought that 
victor) is sweet until its results ripen, but when they do ripen he 
finds them all bitter This is a simple and )et a sublime truth, easy 
to understand but difficult to act upon It can thrive only through 
long and strenuous discipline of one’s desires Our methods of 
organising for war have been advanced while our methods of 
organising for peace have been rather primitive 

One may ask Has Hinduism a message to the world ? 

Hinduism has no objection if others find that the message Hinduism 
has giv en to its own adherents is acceptable to themseh es also and 
there have indeed been man) who have found a message in 
Hinduism which is beneficial Hinduism is far too humble and 
far too sensitive of the sms that hav e accumulated among its own 
followers and far too appreciative of the influence of other rehgions- 
in reforming itself to assume the role of a prophet It is at present 
engaged in the task of working out its own load of lethargy, and free 
itself from the shackles of bondage and it would be presumptuous- 
on its part to pose as a preacher It does not believe that God has- 
been so partial as to make the Hmdus His chosen people and others 
merely two-legged creatures to be taught by the Hindus The great 
God is the guru of all humanity and his grace falls on all alike 
without partiality even as the moon’s sooth mg beams fall on the 
prince s mansion as well as on the poor man s hut- These are days- 
when it is taught that religion must nse abov c religions and realise 
the fundamental unity of all religions For a truly religious man 
there is truth that he can learn from all religions and an) oner 
religion setting itself up as the highest 1 is a sign of extreme bad 
manners 


** Ix«Ter think or 1*7 that your own rtbpon U the best Kct« dtnouce* 
lb« rtl gloxx of other*. AaoIi » Edict*. 



THE RGYEDIC WORD PARVATA 

By H. L. IIAR1YAPPA 


Inthe Nigh aptu which is appended to Y5$ka*a Nirukta and which 
is illustrative of our first attempts at lexicography, the word panata 
is given as one of thirty names of cloud 1 (Nir. I. 10), along with 
other words like adri> gin etc. which arc current in the later language 
in the sense of mountain only. And Yaska adds 2 (Nigh. II. 21) 
that in the Nighaplu list of cloud-names, the first nineteen refer to 
mountain also while the remaining eleven exclusively mean cloud. 
The semasiology of the word panata promises, indeed, an interesting 
study. Reserving this, however, for another occasion, the present 
paper purports to discuss the morphology and accent of the word in 
question with particular reference to Saj ana's commentary which, 
incidentally, gives rise to certain problems of textual criticism. 

The derivation and accent oiParvata arc discussed m 6 contexts 3 
in Sa} ana's commentary. Two wajs of deriving arc suggested : 

(0 following the rule “ bhfmfdrsiyajiparvjpacyaraitammaini 
haryebh) o’tac,” 4 the word is formed with the help of the 
suffix atac i.e. Vparv + atafc/wrtafci ; 


1. adnh, grava, gotrali, ralah, os'nah, purubhojah, \ahs'armli, as'ina, 
parvatah, gmh, yajrah, Corah, Tarihah, s'nmbarah, rauhjpah, raivatab, pbaligab, 
uparah, upalah, camatalj, abih, abhram, balaliakah, mrgbah, dftih, odjinab, 
v{Sandhih, v^trah, asurah, kros'ah I iti tnms'at meghanamani {| 


iNigb 1. 10) 


Q. Meghanamanyuttarapi trjms'at [ 3 uparaupala ltyetabhyam sadharapam 
parvaCanamani il : — J?fir XT’. sJX, Common tenta tor 0urga explains tt$am incgha- 
namnam a uparaupala ltyetabbySm pragupara upaJa ityetabbyam yani nainam 
tani tadbarflpam parvatanamabhih | tadc§ara prakarapopapadabhyam vis'ejo’va- 
dharyah \ uparastebdadarabhya meghanamaiijeva na paryatanamiai || cf.Skan- 
daswami and MaheSvara (on the same passage) Ed. L. Samp — (1931.) p, 103 


3. RV L 19.7 , I 31.7 , I 51.4 ; 1 155.1 ; in 26.4 , and V 56 4 

4. UflSdi 3 110 
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(u) according to vartika tapparvamarudbhyam tap is a 
possessive suffix added to the word parva, parvavan parvatah £ 
parva + tap -parvata 

Yaska adopts the latter explanation consistently But Say ana twice- 
derives parvata from /parv with the unadi suffix atac Th& 
difference lies in the fact that according to the one derivation, the 
word acquires accent on the last sellable 1 c becomes antodatta 1 2 " 
(parvata) i while according to the other the accent lies on the first 
syllable i e the word becomes adyudatta 3 4 (parvata) The accent 
given sn the \edic text happens to be adjudatta throughout, except 
of course when the word is used as a x ocative, in which case it becomes 
sarvanudatta * 

In the light of the above facts, it must be admitted that the 
commentator definitely went wrong when he gave the antodatta 
derivation But if we examine the comment on the word in RV 
I 19 7, fresh difficulties beset our understanding According to 
Max Muller’s 2nd edition of RV with Sayana s commentary (1S90), 
the bhasya states 

parvatan j purvaparvamarva purane | aunadiko tan J pra~ 
tyayasvarah [j 

There is no suffix at all like atan, in the first place, for roots puna- 
parva etc m the Unadi chapter On the other band the aphorism 
already quoted (bhfmrd^itjadi) definitely prescribes atac for Vpanr 
etc Therefore, it is clear that the above reading aunadiko tan is- 
a misquotation Further scrutiny, however, reveals a discrepancy 
of a more serious nature In the 1st edition of the RV with 
bay ana s commentary, Max Muller has adopted a reading which 
is grammatically correct 

parvatan | aunadiko hhxmxdxiiX^^dinutacpraiyayah J 

pra tyayasvarah | 


1 SX Si09t?arf 10 The Sutra is bahulam cbandasi (Pao ni V 2 122) 
According to NS edition with oom TatUabodhinl and Subodhlm it is » vSrtika 
under SK 1928 (PS V 2 121) 

2 C tah | aaU uddtt&li sjat ) SK 3 07 

3. Be© further for detailed explanation. 

4 ainantrUasja caj 8K COM IIV X. 04 1 parratah 
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Rut, as stated above, this explanation docs not support the accent 
given in the SamhiU. It looks as if the Editor, while bringing 
about a 2nd edition, thought it best to select a different reading 
which apparently would bear out the ad>udatta of the word as indi- 
cated in the Samhita. So when he found in some other manu- 
scripts the reading aunadiko'tan, he readily adopted it ; for atan 
being a nit suffix would fix the accent on the Erst syllable of the 
word. 1 Now that the atan reading is proved to be a misquotation, 
shall we conclude that the learned Editor slipped unawares? Or 
shall we think that the learned author of the bhaft a , Sa)anacar)a, 
at a loss to prove the adjudatta, misread the aphorism ? 

The first inference is not unreasonable. For, in the huge 
varictas hetionis appended to the 2nd edition, 3 Max Muller records 
as follows : 

“ (P. 10S) I, 30 aupadiko’tan Aj, B. Ca pr. m, auiiadi- 
ko'tac Ca see. m. G. A^ the latter adding in the marginc 
bhrmfdfiivajiparvipacjamitaminamihar^ibhjo'tac | par- 
vatah | Ci, has aui?adiko bhrmrdfiitjadina ra vfsuditvat 
adyuduttah atac. cf. Un. Ill 110.” 3 

Now this last reading is really interesting. The commentator, or 
perhaps more likely the intelligent scribe, has taken the liberty to 
square up the inconsistency. He realised the erroneousness of the 
atan reading and the inapplicablity of the atac aphorism as well. 
In this dilemma he invoked the usual expediency of including the 
word under the vpadigaria, The rule \ pad inam ca 4 ordains adyu- 
datta for all the words that belong to the Vf§adi group. The word 
parvata indeed doesn’t find a place in the known group of vpsadi ; 
but as it is an akftigana one has the liberty of assigning any word 
to it in a difficult circumstance such as the present one l Why, then, 
was this reading, reasonable as it is, not accepted by Max Muller ? 

J. ftnitjadirnityam | S.K 3GS3. 

2. Note that in the let edition Max Muller didn't at all g lve tho vari- 
ant readings lor tho first asfaka He felt it unnecessary I Bee hi* prefneo to 
the 2nd volume lor an explanation. 

3. M M'.b 2nd edition Vol. T, Vnrietaa Lectionig p. 20 * 

4. SK. 3688 
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Only one Ms, gives this reading 'while the majority of Mss. give the 
reading finally adopted. But how can the majority principle justify 
a manifestly wrong reading ? Furthermore, it is somewhat bewilder- 
ing to note that the Poona Vaidika^Samsodhana-Mandal Edition of 


the RV. with Sayajja’s commentary has perpetrated the mistake . 1 2 

We shall now compare what the bhasya states in the other 
context (RV 111 26.4) where the same derivation is given. It runs: 

Parvatan | parvapurana ityasmat bhpmrdjiltyadina atac | 
parvati purayati bhumimudakeneti parvato meghah | vya- 
tyayenadyudattah { 3 4 

Here is plain-speaking. Though the rules in force, rta. the Unadi- 
sutras, do not warrant the adyudatta, there it* is, a transgression. 
One perceives a more straightforward solution here than in “vr5- 
dmat ”. With this explanation it is not possible to grant the other 
inference that the redoubtable author of the bhasya misread the 
aphorism. The blame must therefore lie at the door of the scribe 
who, with his half-kn owl edge or sometimes for want of even that, 
is known to place the editor in precarious positions. 


Now let us consider the other derivation : 

Parvavan parvatahj matvarthiyastapratyayah * 

Parva 4 - ta^^parvata. The word parva is further analysed as 
Vpr(l° n g) + vamp* = par + van ip —pan an. Both vamp and tap are ptt 


1. Peterson repeat* the mistake, cf Selections from tho Rigvtda edU P» 
Peter* on (Bombay Sanskrit Senes XXXVI) Thera was a long controversy 
over this passage between Max Muller and Peterson. Despite such cloio 
attention bestowed, it is strange that neither of them noticed tho error. K*J» 
Max Jfnllcr did subject the sentence Lfijmfdfdriiitjadina to examination, but 
thought that tho reading aupadiko’tan was genuine which is a clear mistake. 
One is struck hy the irony of his further assertion ‘Tho only possible 
explanation of parvata with tho accent on tho first syllable is nup<l JtAo’/ni* 
pratyayiisvarah, which is also supported by tho best Mss.’ t — p clxxxl of hi* 
preface to the 2nd win. Vol, IV. 

2. Max Muller’s 2nd edition Vo) II, p. 202. 

8 Here again the reading adopted is wrong It ought to be UppratyajsH- 
Max Muller records the variant reading* as follows (p 28 Vol. I 2nd Edn.) 
tapratyayah Aj. B. Ca. j taupra At lappea Ml Tho Poona Edition repeat* lb<* 
mistake 1 

4. Sn4madipadyartiff*'ftklhbyo vanip | vprO 0 ^) Upldi IV, 112. 
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suffixes and therefore are unaccented ; l 2 3 4 hence, the remaining portion 
of die word, i,<\ the root takes the accept . 1 Thus parva and parvata 
become ad) udatu. This derivation is in abohitc conformity with 
die accent given in the Vcdic text. 

The question now is, why did Sa)apa not adhere to the correct 
derivation all through? Why did he suggest the wrong prakriyd and 
thereby cast a slur on the orginal text? Answer to these questions 
can only be a matter of conjecture. There can be nothing wrong of 
course with the Vcdic text ! Nor is it the fault of the grammarian 
who only suggests the possibility of deriving parvata by means of the 
suffix alac as well . 5 In the case of such alternatives, the commentator 
is responsible to direct the proper understanding. But is it not 
impudence to doubt the veracity of Savapa’s learning ? The fact must 
be that the huge vcdic commentaries were written by a band of 
scholars under the general supervision of the great savant.* Here 
and there, as is common to attempts of that magnitude, differences 
and discrepancies escaped the learned editor’s revision. Different 
portions were assigned to different scholars and the exposition of the 
texts both in form and content naturally varied according to the 
various traditional schools of learning that congregated for the pur- 


1. Anudlltau supplUU J 6K 37C9. 

2. Dh&toh | anta udJttah aylt [ 6K 3CGS. 

3. The St. I’etmicrg Lexicon record* both explanation* with duo accen- 
tuation. 

4. Cl. Macdonell’a History of Sanskrit Literature (1900) p. 275 Also the 
Lto Dr. I* D, Guno'a article. 1 S£y aria's commentary-ita composition ” in Sir 
Aauto&h Mookor jeo Silver Jubilee Yobuatt Yol. Ill Otiiutalla pt. 3. Dr. ft. U. 
Dandekar in his digest of 25 year* of xedio studies, lias pointed out that Pro/, 

. D. Bharma ha* arrived at a similar conclusion re. the authorship o! the Yeda- 
hba$ya «n hi* articlo in tbo Calcutta Oriental Journal II (see p. 22 rrogress of 

tfZndio Studies 2P4J? SOill Publication} Z uodcrutiind (real Ztr 6X1. Kniro 
vhat Mr. G B Btddy in hi* thesiB “ SSyapabb5$y» on Itgvcda 2nd il apt) ala " 
(foe the M.A Degree, London Universitv) ha* adduced further proof supporting 

she multiple authorship. The tbesi* is yet to be published, but find* mention m 

Dr R.N. Dandekar’* Yedio Bibliography which is in the Pres*. I am obliged 
to Prof* Katro and Dandekar for this unpublished information. Dr. 
Daudekar'sVedio Bibliography ha* since been published (New Indian Anti- 
quary — Extra Series VII— 1946) Karnalak Publishing Ifuusc, Bombay 2 
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pose. The following table v«ill bear out the view . 


Belt. lo RV. 


The Praknja 


1. I 19.7. Punaparvamarvapurane | aunadiko’tan 


Tlio Fratyaj a- 

atan (atac ?) 


2. I 37.7. Parvavan panatah j matvarthj)astapprat)ayah I 

3. I 51,4. Parvavan parvatah| parvapunah pjnateh 

pjinaterva iti Yaskah | 

4.1 155.1. Pan ataiabdo Yaskenaivam mruktah | parvav an 

panatah | parva punah ppiateh prmateneti | 

5.1 1 1 26 4. Pan atan | parva purana itjasmat bhrmj-df&tyadma 

atac J parvati purayati bhumunudakeneti pan ato 
meghah | V) aty a} enad} udattah | 

6.V 56. 4. Parvatam J jagatpiirakodakavantara 1 parva v an 

panatah J parva punah pj-nateh pnnaterva 
(Nir. 1. 20) iti niruktam j 


tap 


up 


tap 


atac 


tap 


It is not unlikely that the commentators of (1) and (5) in the 
abov e passages are of one school and those of the rest belong to 
another. Among them also there should be different batches. Because 
at theverj outest, it is staled that the first aahydya should be heard 
according to established tradition and having acquired knowledge 
with that much, the intelligent scholar will be able to understand all. 1 
And further it is pointed out — “ The morphology of words has been 
extensively treated in the first book; bejond that it has to be 
understood ; but here and there however it will just be hinted.”* 
Therefore (1) and (5) are possibly from different hands ; otherwise, 
there is no need to repeat the explanation and that so full}. The 
latter is marked with a cogency which is absent in the former. 


1 Etasmin prsthsmcdbySyah s'roUvjih saioprad5y*Uh ] YjutpiuiD»s 

2. Pragma prathatno kap^e lakslyenopavsr^itl 1 *ta urdhvantani a 
unary ate cm kvacit Vvacit — Introductory verses. It A${itka or KV I 122. Tbi* 
resolution however is not tlncUy adhered to. The 2nd which is prt£wt‘l 

by the above declaration gives Its* or almost nothing of grammatical aod 
accentual no Wt ; hut tho 3rd »${*k» is rcpleta with them. 
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The foregoing discussion points to the following conclusions : 

1. That the prakti^a of the word par\ata as given in the 
commentary on RV I 19 7 is wrong 

2. The learned editors of the Veda could have selected the 
correct reading from the available Mss 

3. The \olummgus commentary was written b) a band of 
scholars under the direction of Sajaga, this fact being 
responsible for occasional dtifcrrnccs and discrepancies 



4 FEELING # IN BRADLEY AND W H ITEHEAD 

B\ R N KAUL 


I Introductory 

The aim of this paper is to show, by an analysis of 4 Immedi- 
acy ' m two leading philosophers of the West, that the spirit 
and tradition of Philosophy is essentially one and the same, 
both m the East and West the Quest for Truth and Reality 
has no Eastern or Western point of \iew In «pite of diversities w 
treatment and technique, the aim of Philosophy, wherever it has 
touched celestial heights, has always been that mastery over the 
mjstenes of the Universe which helps us truly to ennoble our life 
and realize the very best in us In short, Philosophy is a spiritual 
endeavour, not a mere intellectual gjmnastic though by sheer 
accident, our intelligence is the only tool with which we have to carry 
on the crusade against ignorance, “ Avid) a** and Darkness of narrow 
Egoism ‘ 4 Know Th) self , — the watchword of Socrates, is still 
the key -word of all philosophical endeavours, ancient or modern. 
Eastern or Western As Dr Whitehead says in the preface to his 
great work 4 Process and Reality *, 14 it must be one of the motives of 
a complete Cosmology, to construct a S) stem of ideas which bring 
the mstheuc, moral and religious interests into relation with those 
concepts of the world which have their ongin in natural science/* 
(Page v n) 

II Feeling versus Intellect 

It b a common place of many popular philosophical works 
that Intellect is contrasted with Feeling or Intuition Even a philo- 
sopher of the eminence of Bradley gave a somewhat popular currency 
to the idea that thought in its highest efforts to understand Reality 
fills to nsc to the lei e) of Immediate Experience or Feeling Bergson, 
with his characteristic French emotional make up, completed the 
'* Irrauonalist " picture by discarding * Intellect * as a mere practical 
instrument and voting freely and boldly for 4 Intuition *, which alone 
is competent to grasp the ever emergent flow of the living Reality 
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The * concepts * of science are static intellectual constructions which 
are of no philosophical merit or value the * intuitions * of the poet or 
the sage alone have philosophical worth in the Quest for Truth Some 
contemporary Indian philosophers have also contrasted 4 Reason 
with 4 Feeling \ 4 Experience* or Anubhuti” 2nd some have gone 
so far as to suggest that the spirit of Indian Philosophy is different 
from that of Eupropean Philosophy , exactly on this point, viz , that 
while the latter is analytical, scientific and intellectual, the former is 
synthetic, practical and ethical Without going into the intricacies 
of these problems, we may venture to suggest that much controversy 
would be stopped for good, if vve asked ourselves the question , 4 What 
is Feeling or Immediate Experience ? ' 


III reeling or Immediate Experience 

We can answer the question * What is Feeling ? * by referring to 
Bradley, whose position among British Idealists is obviously at the 
top According to him. Thought must commit suicide m order to 
attain Reality, that is to say, it must shed off its duality, the 4 that * 
and the 4 what *, the subject object relation, the contrast between the 
thinker and the 4 reality * thought about In esthetic appreciation and 
in purely religious consciousness alone can the wound, which thought 
has inflicted by this diversity, be really healed This sounds like 


mysticism and Irrationalism of Bergson But the question remains, 
" Can Bradley, the astute logician and the profound metaphysician, 
ever be so a logical and 1 irrational * as to assume that Reality could 
be simply * apprehended* or grasped directly by a fiat of the will, 
by refusing to think or by suspending all judgement ? ’* As serious 
students of Bradley, we cannot credit Bradley with a negation of 
Intellect Dr Whitehead, a scientist par excellence and a philoso- 
pher who came to Philosophy through Mathematics, pays a rich 
tribute to the great intellectual calibre of BradeJy when he says 
" though, throughout the main body of the work, I am in sharp 
disagreement with Bradley, the final outcome is after all not so 
greatly different I am particularly indebted to his chapter on ‘ The 
Nature of Experience ’, which appears in his 4 Essays on Truth and 
Reality * His insistence on 4 Feeling * is very consonant with ray 
own conclusions This whole metaphysical position is an implicit 
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repudiation of the doctrxne of * vacuous actuality’ ” (Ibid, page vu, 
Preface) 

1 V Absolute Idealism on a Realistic Basts 

As a matter of fact, when we study Whitehead s * Process and 
Reality ’ carefully, it appears that extremes in Philosophy are bound 
to meet, as Bosanquct pointed out long ago We come to the 
conclusion that it is not important what philosophy one holds but 
it is infinitely more important that one is a serious philosopher 
Indeed, Whitehead seems to have grasped the best in Parmenides 
and Spinoza, as well as in Hegel and Bergson, almost as much as 
Bradley himself had done In his 4 Final Interpretation % which is the 
last part of Process and Reality he is concerned with the ultimate 
way in which the cosmological problem is to be conceived It 
answers the question, 4 What does it all come to ? ’ In this part, 
44 the approximation to Bradley " as Whitehead says, ‘ is evident 
Indeed if this cosmology be deemed successful, it becomes natural 
at this point to ask whether the type of thought involved be not a 
transformation of some mam doctrines of Absolute Idealism onto a 
realistic basis ” (Preface, Page vn) 

As Laird says. Philosophy is the quest for reality, and reality 
in its primary and authentic sense, has to be elicited from the anxious 
solicitude of each phase or department of existence for every other 


nature, and even the dust of nature, is 4 concerned * with man s 
spintjust as truly “as mans spirit must be heedful of nature” 
{Recent Philosophy P 124 25) What Philosophy has, therefore, to 
Icam to do is 4 to immerse itself in the time process * and decline to 
be wholly submerged therein or to he misled by 4 specious substi- 
tutes * The Greeks and more especially Parmenides understood the 
gravity and the overwhelming importance of the problem The 
modems should stand on the shoulders of the Greeks instead of 
being content either with a pick a back journey or with no journey 
aC iu * (Ibid, F iZS) \\hca xc seatcmbcc bvtk \Y&sti&esd sad 

Laird are among the foremost Realists in Contcmporaiy Philosophy 
and still they talk of the Greeks and especially of Parmenides with 
respect, Wc get a lesson which a contemporary Idealist may Well 
Icam for his benefit and guidance 
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V The Nature of Experience 

Let us then return to our mam theme from this digression. 
We should directly and pointcdty ash the question what is Experi- 
ence for Bradley, and how is it related to our intellectual endea- 
\ours ? It is true that, according to Bradley, “ the recognition of 
the fact of immediate experience opens the one road . to the 
solution of ultimate problems” (Essays on Truth and Reality, 
P 160) Bradley himself raises a number of difficulties, one of 
which however, almost leads us to a complicated dilemma How 
can Immediate Experience itself become an object ? So far as I know 
of immediate experience, it does not exist, and so, whether it 
exists or not, I could in neither ease know of it The solution of 
this difficulty is given by Bradley thus “Immediate experience, 
however much transcended, both remains and is active It is not 
a state which shows itself at the beginning and then disappears, but 
it remains at the bottom throughout as fundamental And, further, 
remaining it contains within itself every development, which m a 
sense transcends it Nor does it merely contain all developments, 
but in ns own way it acts to some extent as their judge” 
(Ibid, P 161) 

This passage is one of those constructive statements which 
make it difficult to understand ‘Thought committing suicide’, a 
purely destructive and negative position which Bradley takes up on 
several occasions with equal earnestness If Immediate Experience 
is a moment or aspect of all our thinking, feeling and acting, it is 
not a stage, highest or lowest, it cannot be identified either with (a) 
the purely sensual * feeling ’ of toothache, or (bj the purely spiritu- 
al ecstatic ‘ intuition ’ of the mystic As a matter of fact, when we 
tal e up Bradley’s account of Judgment and Inference in logic, it 
would be hard to believe that logical arguments have no * immedi- 
acy * about them As Bosanquet clearly demonstrated in his brilli- 
ant little book ‘ Implication and Linear Inference *, the^conclusion of 
-every syllogism conveys to the intelligent bearer or reader an imme- 
diate inference of * new ’ knowledge— not a mere ‘ linear ' inference 
from two premises, being put together, but an 4 implication/ a new 
* f act ’ for knowledge He * feels 9 all the richer for it and « enjoys 9 
an experience, which is uniquely felt, m spite of the fact that a 
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discursive process of moving step by step — a linear advance, has- 
preceded this immediate realization, this 'feeling * 

VI Bradley and Bosanquet on “ Feeling ” 

It would be relevant here to notice that when Bradley put 
forward his view of Thought in his Logic in 1883, Bosanqute 
protested against it as ** duahstic feeling, aroused by reaction against 
the fatal facility of monistic views, and criticized Bradley rather 
severely In 1 Knowledge and Reality”, a work which appeared 
m 1 885 and is not easily av aijablc now, Bosanquet $a>s “ the author 
has true and just sympathy for the claims of feeling as contrasted 
with intellect, or at least not identical with intellect, and therefore 
cherishes a deep discontent with any effort to resolve reality into an 
intellectual movement Only a rich man may wear a bad coat, and 
only a philosopher of Mr Bradcly s force could escape suspicions of 
a crude duahstic realism when he writes as follows (Here Bosan- 
quet quotes the well known passage in Logic, pp 590 591) ** Unless 
thought stands for something that falls beyond mere intelligence, if 
* thinking ’ is not used with some strange implication that never was 
part of the meaning of the word a lingering scruple still forbids us 
to believe that reality can ever he purely rational Our principles 
may be true, but they arc not reality ” 

It would have been interesting and valuable, if Bosanquet had 
taken up that point of view more persistently in lus constructive 
works But it happens that he was too much influenced by Bradley 
to strike an independent note in his later works He confesses in 
1911 u It is hardly necessary at this time of day to say that I have 
now in principle adopted Mr Bradley's vievv of the relations of 
Thought to Reality, with which the ideas of my early work, * Know- 
ledge and Reality,* were more or less xn conflict (Logic, Second 
edition, Vol II p 288, footnote) This duahstic tendency of 
Bradley, which Bosanquet openly adopts in his later w r ork, is respon- 
sible for much confusion xn British Idealism It leads Bradley to 
contrast Philosophy with Religion, Art and Morality, and ultimately 
involves a surrendering of * sjstcmatic coherence * as the nature and 
criterion of Reality and Truth thus landing us in chaos Either 
we have to leave the different sides of our nature un coordinated 
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-and the satisfaction that wc get in philosophical, religious, moral and 
aesthetic activities un-hormomzed, or we have to find an ultimate 
criterion in some higher form of systematic coherence, tdenttcal, 
essentially and in principle , w ith the \v orh of Thought It is in this 
sense alone that the Real ix Rational or Thought ix Reality , and we 
are justified in claiming for Intellect a superior place as compared 
to Will or Emotion, provided vve understand these different Forms 
of Experience as aspects of the Spirit and not watertight compart- 
ments of the Faculty Psy chology 


VJI Theoretical and Practical Activity 


In 4 Appearance and Reality \ Bradley regards the contrast 
between the Theoretical and the Practical sides of our nature as 
ultimate According to him, one of the mam objections to holding 
thought as ultimate is that one has to reduce Will and the whole 
practical activity. Feeling, Emotions and all the rest* into an 
intellectual movement 44 Thought, in a word, must have been 
absorbed into a fuller experience Now such an experience may 
be called thought, if you choose to use this word But if 
anyone else prefers another term, such as Feeling or Will, he would 
be equally justified For the result is a whole state which both 


includes and^oes beyond each element , and to speak of it as simply 
one of them seems playing with phrases Tor (I must repeat it) 
when thought begins to be more than relational, it ceases to be 
mere thinking ” (P 171) This tendency to regard thought as 
coordinate with feeling and will results m the 14 tn furcation ” 0 f 
human nature, reflects the common sense view of the tripartite 


faculties and the three ultimate values, Truth, Beauty and 
Goodness 


In 4 The Principle of Individuality and Value * however, Bosan- 
quet strikes a more harmomus note, when he says « AH thought, 

no doubt, has a mediate side , but all concrete thought has become 
immediate no les3 than mediate p or ,£ we 

thought to be m part intuitive, a unity asserted through diversity there 
is no longer anything to prevent it from reproducing the charac- 
ter of feeling in the sense of immediate appe-ehension an 
immediate apprehension which is the totality of a mediate discours 
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This is the sort of apprehension, which a name, familiar and adored, 
awakes in us f \ Here Bosanquet seems to be drawing mainly on Hegel 
and withdrawing from the mystical tendency of Bradley. Mind, 
we may saj, is essentially two-sided, and mav be regarded 44 cither 
as the internalization of the outward or as the objectification and 
articulation of the inward " The development of mind is a pro- 
cess, starting from aq almost blank immediacy, to a mediating 
activity, and in and through this mediation, a higher immediacy i* 
attained The impressions of sense hate to be divested of their 
given ness, they have to be 44 resolved into laws and principles which 
are the substance of mind itself" Tins is the 14 internalization of 
the outtcard " The next step is the “ practical activity, when the 
mind recognizes certain contents as its oxn and proceeds to embody 
them. in. the world and gives them effective shape and objectivity This- 
13 the 44 objectification of the inzcard ", the correlative to the first But 
it has to be noted that 44 in the last resort the two aspects arc 
inseparable, and every whole activity of mind manifests both ** 
Again, the 4 inward * which is objectified in ‘will* is not a real 
* inward * , it is the substance of the world as truly as any r theoretic 
object and the re objectification of it is only a process of “ transmu- 
tation of given objects into an ethical, and therefore spiritual, 
system" (Cf Rcybum Hegel s Ethical Theor) t pp 102-3) Thus 
the theoretical and the practical attitudes of mind ate two moments, 
constantly uiv olving each other and constituting a concrete unity of 
opposites in their mutual implication 

With the above results Bradley would be in general agreement, 
for he lays down 41 that all activity which is theoretical, or in any 
sense contemplative, must also be practical, and practical activity on 
its side contains an element which is theoretical, and, shorn of that 
necessary aspect, is m fact reduced to nothing " (Cf Principles of 
Logic, II Edn , pp 714-15) But sometimes Bradley emphasizes the 
separation between 44 existence * and 4 the ideal world " which 
cannot be justified by his own teaching, and if we start by opposing 
4 thought * to existence, the way to the 4 suicide doctrine of thought * 
is clear Because if thought and existence are different in nature, 
both must transcend their special natures in the Absolute, and * commit 
suicide * m this transformation Bosanqueton the other hand, beauti- 
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fully sums up the position thus " In short, then, all logical activity 
is a world of content reshaping itself by its own spirit and laws m 
presence of new suggestions , a syllogism is in principle nothing less, 
and a Parthenon or 4 Paradise Lost * is in principle nothing more 
(Individuality and Value, p 333 ) Here Bosanquet finally restores to 
thought its due, long held bach bv Bradley, when he confines it to 
mere mediation. In this sense, there docs not remain any ultimate 
duality between thought and feeling, nor between Truth and Beauty 
Considered thus, the facts of feeling and of the aesthetic conscious- 
ness* arc nQt so formidable to encounter as Bradley supposes them 
to be At any rate they do not justify Bradley in his * suicide 
doctrine of thought * 

VII l Morality and Religion 

Let us next turn to the contrast between Truth and Goodness* 
because m Morality and Religion we find another realm where 
4 Feeling * or ‘ Immediate Experience * is invoked by those who find 
* mere * thought unsatisfactory In the concluding remarks of his 
first great work * Ethical Studies,’ Bradley says “Morality is an 
endless process, and therefore a self contradiction , it is a demand 
for what cannot be Neither in me nor in the world, is what 
ought to be what is, and the claim remains tn the end a mere 
claim The reason of this contradiction is the fact that man is a 
contradiction But man is more , he feels or knows himself as such 
and this makes a vital difference , for to feel a contradiction is tpso 
facto to be abo\e it (p 313, Second Edn 1927) 

Thus Bradley comes to the conclusion that the moral point of 

view, which leaves us in a sphere with which we arc not satisfied, 

could not be final and ultimate Reflection on morality leads us 
beyond it, w e come to the conclusion that ‘ morality is imperfect, 
and imperfect in such a way as implies a higher, which is religion ** 
(Ibid.p 314) That there is an intimate connection between true 
religion and morality, Bradley never denies A man who is 1 reli- 
gious and does not act morally, according 
or his religion is a false one ** For *• religion 
contemplating of any object, however high 
sophy nor art ” “ Religion is essentially a 


to him, is “ an impostor, 
is not the mere knowing or 
It is not mere philo- 
doing and a doing which 
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is moral It implies a realising, and a realising of the good self'*- 
(Ibid, p 315) Again, “ Religion is more than morality *’ 

IX. The Nature of God tn Whitehead 

What, then, is the essence of the religious consciousness, accord- 
ing to Bradley ? In what way have wc to transcend Philosophy, Art 
and Morality , in order to attain true spirituality ? And finally , once 
wc attain this height, how are wc to corrcktc our scientific and logical 
studies with our spiritual conquests ? These are some of those ulti- 
mate questions which WTntehead is interested in answering, in spite- 
of lus scientific and emp in cal leanings As Whitehead says “Thus 

the consequent nature of God is composed of a multiplicity of ele- 
ments with individual self realization It is just as much a multi- 
plicity as it is a unity , it is just as much one immediate fact as it is 
an unresting advance beyond itself*’ (Process &, Reality, p 495; 
Thus Immanence has been vindicated once more by Whitehead on a 
scientific basis, without losing touch with Immediacy of Religion and 
Spirituality' “ Each actuality in the temporal world has its reception 
into God’s nature The corresponding element m Gods nature is 
not temporal actuality, but is the transmutation of that temporal 
actuality into a living, ev er present fact” (Ibid, p 496; He, how- 
ever, differs from* traditional Idealism in maintaining 11 the principle 
of universal relativity'” even in the nature of God There are, 
accordmgto him, four creative phases in which the universe accompli- 
shes its actuality There is first the phase of conceptual origination 
deficient in actuality, but infinite in its adjustment of valuation 
Secondly , there is the temporal phase of physical origination, with its- 
multiplicity of actualities In this phase full actuality is attained , 
but there is deficiency in the solidarity of individuals with each other 
Thirdly , there is the phase of perfected actuality, w which the- 
many are one everlastingly without the qualification of any loss either 
of individual identity or of completeness of unity In ever-lasting- 
ness, immediacy is reconciled with objective immortality In the 
fourth phase, the creative action completes itself For the perfected 
actuality passes back into the temporal world, and qualifies this world 
so that each temporal actuality includes it as an immediate fact or rele- 
vant experience For the kingdom of heaven xi zcith us today The action 
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■of the fourth phase is the love of God for the world By reason of 
this reciprocal relation, the hoe tit the world passes tnto the loie vs 
fteaucn, and floods back again into the zcorld In this sctisct God is the 
great companton-thc fellow-sufferer zcho understands ” (Ibid, pp 496- 
97, Italics ours ) 

X Concluding Remarks 


With the above passage, no spiritual seeker would or should 
have any quarrel And the Immanence of Hegel as well as Bradley 
is preserved without losing the ’Transcendence of Parmenides or 
Spinoza The Modern Realist or Positivist, however, docs feel un- 
comfortable m the company of a mystic scientist like Whitehead It 
is no wonder that the late Professor Stcbbing, in her critical review 
of ‘ Process and Reality ’ gave vent to feelings of doubt and helpless- 
ness, when she said, “If one attempts to consider the book as a 
whole one is faced with the problem of its significance That it is 
obscure no one can doubt That it is worth pondering I am convinced 
Whether it is the product of thinking that is essentially unclear but 
capable of brief flashes of penetrating insight , or whether it is too 
profound in its thought to be judged by this generation, I do not 
know Reluctantly I am inclined to accept the first alternative ” 
(P 475, Mind, 1930) Equally reluctantly wc arc forced to accept the 
second alternative, with the remark that contemporary philosophers 
in the West cannot possibly understand the profundity of Whitehead s 


work even after a generation or two, if these pers stently refuse, as they 
have been doing for the last 50 years or more, to study Hegel with the 
care and attention he deserv es For it seems that Bradley, in spite of 
his greatness, gave a wrong turn to British Philosophy, when he 
rejected the Monism of Hegel in his ‘ Suicide doctrine of Thought \ 
-and it is m this sense that Whitehead has done a great service to the 
cause of Truth by emphasizing the Unity of the Cosmic Process 
in spite of the multiplicity and diversity of the temporal and actual 
phases which he never blurs or underrates It is in this highest 
sense that we venture to suggest that Religion has still the last word 
even in the saentific world of today And it is here that ■ Thought ’ 
and k Feeling are united in a joint effort to 4 understand * Reality and 
science. Philosophy, Art, Morality and Religion have each an essential 
contribution to make towards the solution of the Eternal Puzzle 



THE FALL OF SERINGAPATAM, 1799 

By M H KRISHNA 


A Great Historical Battle The Battle of Serin gapatam which 
occurred on the 4th of May 1799 is an event of \ery great interest in 
the history of Modern India It was the most brilliant feat oF 
British aims in India in the eighteenth century, it ended the inde- 
pendence of the kingdom of Mysore which had dominated the history 
of South India for nearly a century and it led to the substitution of 
the powerful Muslim usurpation set up by Hyder Ah by the old 
Hindu dynasty of Mjsore under the protection of the British power 
The campaign was perfectly planned and executed on the British 
side, while for Mysore it was almost a surprise and ended in a disaster 

Tipu's Diplomacy By the Treaty of Senngapatam, 1792, which 
resulted m the secession by Tipu of half his territory to his enemies 
consisting of the British, the Nizam and the Marathas, the pay ment of 
three crores and thirty lakhs of rupees as indemnity and the surrender 
of two of Tipu’s sons as hostages to the British until the indemnity' 
could be completely paid, Tipu suffered a humiliation which made 
him hate the British all the more and determine to drive them out 
of India His efforts to get the support of the Nizam and the 
Marathas against the British were successful!) checkmated by the 
British agents with those Powers The foreign Muslim allies whose 
help he sought, namely Zcman Shah of Afghanistan and the Sultan 


of Turkey, faded him , so that the only ally left to him was France 
Tipu believed in France a3 the inveterate enemy of Bnttan and 
begged its Directory for help in the shape of about S 000 French 
troops But the Battle of the Nile and the consequent defeat of 
Napolcan’s Eastern Campaign ruined the chances of serious succour 
being sent to India Tipu, however, would not accept the defeat 
of Ins plans so easil) He yet hoped that France would send 
him the promised relief While on the one side he wrote to Lord 


Momington professing friendship for the Bniish, he sent two 


ambassadors to the Isle of France to collect French soldiers But 


France was not in a condition to spare men and a miserable he tie 
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contingent of 200 men was collected together and sent in response to 
a proclamation issued without any caution by Mons Malartic, the 
Governor 

British Diplomacy Very shortly after the receipt of Tipu's. 
friendly letter, Momington received authentic information in June 
l798of Malartic’s proclamation Momington enquired into the matter 
and was convinced of Tipu’s hostile intentions He grasped the 
opportunity and demanded of Tipu a full understanding in the shape 
of a discussion with his agent Col Dot eton Tipu delayed receiving the 
agent Meanwhile, Momington secured the alliance of the Nizam and 
Mahrattas and came over to Madras on the last day of 1798 determin- 
ed to campaign against Tipu before the rams set in Some delay was 
caused in reorganising the Madras army Momington formed his 
plans with absolute thoroughness, gave detailed instructions to 
General Harns the Commander in Chief and stayed at Madras to 
attend to all emergencies The Bombay army consisting of about 
8,000 men, the majority of whom were Indians, marched from 
Cannanore and with the assistance of the Raja of Coorg took its post 
oa the border of Coorg and Mysore near Siddapur and Siddhesvar 
The Madras army commanded by General Harris and containing 
experienced officers like General Baird assembled at Vellore and 
marched into Mysore through the Salem District by way of Royacot- 
tah It consisted of 30,959 fighting men, a minority of whom were 
Europeans The Madras army was joined by the Nizam’s contingent 
of 6,000 men under the general command of Mir Alam, while Col 
Wellesley was m command of the British subsidiary force from 

Hyderabad All the attaching armies were finely equipped and 
well led 


The British Advance To oppose this conquering force Tipu 
collected together his troops From a position of opposition to the 
Madras army Tipu coxived over Vi 'UCadc&h Bombay 

army at Siddhesvar on 6th March 1799 but after some initial success^ 
he was beaten back He retreated to Sermgapatam and moving north-* 
cast gave battle to the Madras forces at Malavalh on 27th Mar l' 
Here also he suffered a defeat Retreating to Arakere near Senno 1 
patam, he took up a position preventing the British from crossmo- 
over to Ganjam across the Kaven on the north east side of the isla d 
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General Harris, however, moved several miles further down, crossed 
the Kaven at Sosale on. 29th March without opposition and approach- 
ed the capital from the south-west, camping ultimately within sight 
of the town on the heights near Palhalh and Sultanpet about two 
miles from the capital On 5th April, during the night, a skirmish 
took place near the Sultanpet tope Meanwhile, General FIo)d from 
the Madras army marched to Perijapatna, effected a junc Don with 
General Stuart and the Bombay army and the latter approached 
Senngapatam, crossed the Kaven to its left bank and took up its post 
a short distance to the north west of the island on the 16th of March 
Battle for the Approaches Until the two British armies took up 

their positions to the west of the island, Tjpu appears to have 
expected an attack near the north-east angle To counteract the 
British forces on the north, about 6,000 of the best of Tipu’s horse 
took up its position on the left bank, to the north of the island under 
Kamruddm Khan, while about 8,000 more men, mostly infantry, 
stationed themselves near Kanghatta under the command of Pumiah 
assisted by Tjpu’s eldest son, Fateh Hyder. As Agrahara, a village 
on the left bank to the north-west of the island commanded 
enfilade of the western fort wall, Tipu’s men commenced the con- 
struction of a redoubt (known as Tally’s redoubt) at that place 
The Bombay army attacked the redoubt and took it. With some 
effort the neighbourhood was cleared by the British and complete 
command of the enfilade was obtained (See Map ) Three batteries 
consisting of six eighteen -pounders and two Howitzers and four field 
pieces (A) were constructed directly in a position to enfilade the north- 
west comer of the fort and the straight length of the west wall The 
Madras army, on the other hand, moved from near Palhalh and 
Sultanpet, occupied the high banks of the little Kaven (called 
Macdonald’s Post) which afforded excellent protection, and fought 
its way forward so as to get possession of the irrigation channel 
known as the Bangaradoddi nala, which runs between little Kaven 
auod the southern branch of bi£ Kaven A powder mill on the way 
was taken and a zigzag trench was dug to give protected access from 
the little Cauveiy to the river bank Npw more British batteries were 
erected. (B) a battery of six Howitzers for shelling and clearing the 
western wall, a battery of six eighteen-pounders for damaging the north- 
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cast battery, (Al) another battery of four £uns to command and feint 
on the Round Bastion and Great Mud Ca\aher (E,E ) close to the river 
bank and two more batteries consisting of cigntcen and sixteen pounders 
for breachi ng the weaker and lower first wall and its fosse bray e (B &C ) 
The Plan of Attack The British attack was planned to perfec- 
tion but was absolutely secret Tipu was kept uncertain about 
the part of the fort which would be seriously attacked A feint was 
made towards the round bastion j« the south west corner Here Tipu 
thought the attack would be delivered and he further strength- 
ened the bastion (N) Cavalier (O) and the fort wall and repairs actively 
proceeded But the British decided to attack the north west comer 
because of its inherent weakness The north half of the western 
fort wall which really ran south east was narrow and straight (M) 
and was defended by only three bastions, one at each end and one 
more near the south end On the north west end stood the north- 
western comer battery The enfilading fire from the Bombay 
batteries was designed to keep this straight wall clear of defenders 
and to damage its batteries seriously The north we&t battery stood 
at the corner of the wall which consisted of stone work for only ten 
feet from the bottom, above which there was brick work of about 8 
feet high This was the second and the stronger of the fort walls (K) 
The first wall (J) built in the Hindu times was low and weak and 
offered no protection to the brick portion of the second waif Further, 
the stone gbcis which runs throughout the north face of the fort 
ended as soon as it turned the north west corner Thus the straight 
west wall did not have the protection of even a glacis Though the 
fosse or outer wall of the ditch (H) was about 7 feet high, water 
inside it was only one foot deep, smee the river was at its lowest. 
Stone slabs built into the walls formed a flight of steps for crossing 
the ditch By those who knew the ford, the river could be crossed 
by moving from rock to rock (F) It was on thas portion of the 
west wall, a few yarps to the south of north west battery, that the 
British attention was fixed It was decided to breach the walls here, 
keep them enfiladed by the Bombay and powder mill batteries while 
crossing the river during midday when the Mysore troops would be 
resting, mount the walls and take possession of them by means Of two 
columns, one moving from the breach to the right and the other to 
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the left and both meeting oscr the cast fort gate (G ) After the walls 
were taken, the c it) would be entered and Tipu would be besieged 
ra Ins palace (Y), captured, and forced to accept a subsidrar) treat) 
Immediate action was necessary, as the British Camp was very short 
of provisions 

Bnltsh Prepare for the Astauft According to plan all the thirty 
hve guns and mortars opened fire at sunrise on the second of May , 
w ith tremendous effect One of the shells burst in one of the 
magazines in the fort and a great explosion took place By evening 
the first fort wall marked for breaching (J)was almost battered 
down and the brick top of die second wall converted into a stepped 
slope During the night Tipu*s men repaired the breach with stone 
and earth and palisaded the high mound just behind die breached 
walls and next to the flagstaff pavilion (S) Next morning the defenders 
kept up a heavy fire of round and grape and killed several men and 
officers in the British batteries But the la'tcr continued their fire 
till midday and by evening the breach was pronounced to be quite 
practicable By close observation, the British discovered at the foot 
of the glacis, the inlet through which water was supplied to the ditch 
and it was found to be empt) Men had been seen crossing die 
river at its west angle During the night of the third, Lt Lalor 
or Lawler and Lt Tarquhar examined the passage, crossed the n\cr 
and measured the height of the outer wall of the ditch and it was 
they who discovered it to be 7 feet including about a foot in water 
During the afternoon, scaling ladders and fascines or bundles of fire* 
wood were collected and arranged to be sent to the trenches after 
sunset The zigzag trench was extended to the river bank General 
Baird, who had known die fort as a prisoner for four years and Col 
Arthur Wellesley, the Governor-General s brother had both applied 
for commanding the assault In the afternoon, the senior of the two 
Gen Baml was appointed to command the assault on the next day and 
giv cn full instructions as to die movements Unt^r die cov er of meht 
part of the Bombay army crossed to the right bank and the assaulting 
troops were collected in the trenches They were all stationed m their 
positions by daybreak on the 4th morning without being visible fmm 

the fort The> consisted of 2494 European infantry and IS8 7 India 

infantry divided into two columns under the command of Col Dunlop 
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for the left column and Col Sherbrooke for the right column The left 
column consisted of sit Luropean flank companies from the Bombay 
army, His Majesty’s I2ih and 13th regiments, ten flank companies of 
Bengal sepoy sand fifty artillery men led by a forlorn hope consisting 
of a sergeant (Graham) and 12 Europeans, commanded by Col HiU 
of the 74th regiment. The right column consisted of the flank com- 
panies of the Scotch brigade and regiments of De Mcuron, the 
grenadier companies of His Majesty's 73rd and 74th regiments, four- 
teen flank companies of sepoys and fifty artillery men led by a forlorn 
hope consisting of a sergeant and twelve Europeans under Lt 
Lawrence of the 77th regiment followed by a party of subalterns Lt 
Lalor had pitched sticks in the bed of the m er overnight to mark the 
safest passage and the two columns were instructed to keep to either 
side of the line of sticks A brigade of engineers accompanied the 
storming party, the European pioneers carrying ladders and the 
Indian pioneers fascines Lt Lalor and Lt Farquhar who had examin- 
ed the ford during the night were to conduct the columns A reserve 
force was kept ready in the trenches under Col Wellesley All these 
arrangements were earned out silently and invisible to the enemies. 
Till one o'clock, the time fixed for assault, all vs as quiet in the 
trenches 

Tipu'i Last Movement s While the British were making ready for 
the assault, Tipu’s movements show that he was in utter ignorance of 
British intentions and plans Hi3 local army consisted of over 36,000 
men, about 6,000 of whom was cavalry stationed to the north of 
the Kaven under Kammddin Khan and about 7,000 under 
Pumiah and Fateh Hyder near Kanghatta About 8,000 were in the 
trenches and other defensive work outside the fort, so that the fort and 
city appear to have been defended by about 14,000 men As stated 
already, Tipu first thought that the attack would be delivered on the 
north eastern comer of the fort When the British settled down m the 
west and built their batteries he w y as led to think that the southwest 
comer near the round bastion would be attacked It was only on the 
2nd of May that the breaching of the north west comer began But 
that night, part of the breach was repaired On the 3rd of A lay the 
enfilading fire from the British batteries prevented the Sultan's men 
from further strengthening the north west wall and Tipu does 
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not appear to have been informed of the serious nature of the breach 
But on the 4th morning, Tipu mounted his horse and inspected the 
breached walls Sjed Gaffar who was in charge of the west wall and 
some of the Sultan's spies also observed that the British trenches were 
unusualh full of men and they suggested that the attach was 
imminent But Tjpu declined to believe them Though Tipu had 
much experience of field battles he was new to siege operation He 
thought that no assault w'ould be delivered during the day and he just 
told his men to be very careful and returned to his temporary battle 
camp in the ICalale Diddi or Watergate (V) He believed that Sennga- 
patam fort was impregnable and instead of arranging at once for the 
defence of the damaged fortwall, he returned to his camp and sent 
for his astrologers both Hindu and Muslim They met him m the palace 
and told him that it being a new moon day and since Saturn was hos- 
tile to the Sultan according to hi3 horoscope* it was a bad day for him * 
he should not leave shelter nor expose himself to any risk or danger 
for several hours after midday Asadused by them, he tried to avert 
this planetary danger by making gifts to Brahmins To the Sanyas t 
or monk of Channapatna, for whom he had great veneration, he gave 
an elephant, a bag of til oil seeds and two hundred rupees He gave 
other presents to other Brahmins, looked at hi3 own image in oil and 
returned to Kalale Diddi At midday, hi3 prime minister, Mir 
Mohamed Sadak, to whom Mysorean accounts ascribe treacherous 
intentions, told the troops guarding the fort to go to the branch 
treasury near Ala Masjid(Z) on the east side of the fort and receive their 
pay, and as soon as the assault began he tried to flee by the Ganjam 
gate (R), but was slam by the guardsmen who suspected him The 
few men that were left to guard the walls went to take their meals 
At about 1PM Tipu commenced his dinner in his camp and had 
taken one or two mouthfuls only when he heard that the British had 
commenced the assault He washed his hands and was arming and 
collecting his men when he heard that Syed Gaffar, who had been 
guarding the breach was hit by a cannon ball and killed The local 
ballads say that according to Mir Sadak s orders, a red coloured 
umbrella was held over Gaffar's head and that this helped the 
British to aim correctly at Gaffar and kill him The Sultan is 
reported to have said ‘ Gaffar was never afraid of death let Khasim 
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Khan take charge of his post 1 anti collecting together his gun bearers 
ami personal attendants he climbed the for tv. all and rushed on the 
second north wall towards the breach 

The Assault The whole morning the British troops hid them- 
sehes in the trenebesand the thought that on the result of the day s 
battle die future of the British power in India largely depended kept 
them in a state of excitement A little after one o’clock, the appointed 
hour, GenI Baird, who had completed his arrangements, stepped out 
of the trenches, drew his sword and in a most heroic and animated 
manner said to his men, 11 Come, my brave fellows, follow roc and 
prove yourselves worthy of the name of Brush soldier^ M In an in- 
stant both columns rushed from the trenches and entered the bed of 
the nver The guides and the sergeants were followed by the forlorn 
hope and the groups of subalterns and the flanking companies forming 
the columns moved rapidly by the rocky passage in the bed of the 
river (F) wading m shallow water In the bed, however, the columns 
swerved slightly out of the marked course and got in some places into 
deeper water Between the two columns, General Baird advanced 
alone, jumping quickly from rock to rock until he almost reached the 
leading men An enfilading fire from the Bombay batteries covered the 
crossing and kept the fortwalls almost dear of defenders Ladders 
and bundles of faggots were used to descend the fossebraye (H) and 
cross the trench (l) The first fort wall (]) which had been battered 
down to the length of a hundred feet gave no difficulty and the second 
one (K), the brick top of which had been knocked down into a slope 
was climbed by the left column easily by mounttng on the fallen 
bncLs which formed a slope The nght column found its portion of 
the wall a little steeper and used ladders In about six minutes of 
leaving the British trenches, the forlorn hope had reached the summit 
of the breach on the top of the second wall and displaced the British 
colours It is said that the first man to gain the top was Sergeant 
Graham He got the colours handed up to him, planted it and called 
out * Huzah for*Lt Graham \ for he thought that he had secured his 
promotion to the commissioned rank by his gallant act The next 
second he was shot and fell down In a few minutes more the breach 
was crowded with British soldiers Tipu’s troops discharged one or 
two rounds of grape shot when the assault began but being a hand- 
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ful in number they withdrew from the breach and the straight 
length of the wall But single offiiccrs of Tipu offered brave resistance 
4ind one of these fought a personal conflict with Col Dunlop at the 
breach and cut his wrist so seriously that he had to withdraw The 
left column fought its way forward and gamed possession of the north 
bastion (K ) Lt Farquhar and other officers were killed one after 
another at the head of the column Tipu’s men gathered behind the 
traverses of the north-west wall <L) and brought the British left 
column to a standstill Here Tipu joined the defenders, shot with his 
own hands several Europeans and held up the British troops for some- 
time This action of the left column was invisible from the British 
trenches 

The South Column Col Sherbooke’s right column also gained 
the top of the second wall (K) and met with almost no resistance m 
the latter’s straight and narrow course (M) One or two guardsmen that 
were there pursued almost singly by Captain MoUc of the Scotch 
grenadiers to a distance of nearly 200 >ards until he reached the mud 
cavalier (B) behind the great mud tower (N) (now to the east of the 
railway cutting) On the cavalier he planted a flag and display cd his 
hat on the point of a sword The stupendous works there were almost 
abandoned General Baird joined the right column and was now 
leading it When he was a prisoner in Senngapatam, the second wall 
on which he now stood had been the innermost defence To the 


surprise of Baird and the British troops they now found inside the 
second wall a deep and wide rock cut trench with a partly finished 
inner wall of earth provided with high mud cavaliers at the corners 
Baird exclaimed * Good God, how shall we get over this * In the hope 
of discovering some way, by chance, he moved forward with his men 


towards the round bastion Most unexpectedly and luckily for the 

British they found here a scaffold bridge (P) with its bottom wooden 

plank little more than afoot wide, which had been put up for the use of 

the masons and the workmen who crossed over to the second wall for 

repairing The defenders had been so taken by surprise that they had 

forgotten to remove this communication A small party of eight or 

ten British first crossed over by means of this bridge (S) Ihe rest 

of the right column followed Moving eastward along the third 
•south rampart, over the Somalmga and Mysore Gat«. n, 
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and his men reached the eastern or Ganjam gate (R) within about an 
hour’s time leaving small parties to surround the cavaliers which 
resisted Small parties of Tipu’s officers ted by S j ed Sahib, the old 
general, Mons Chapuy, (Sceboo Sahib) the Frenchman and others,, 
brave!} obstructed the in\aders but were cut down or captured 

The North Column The north column, however, met with deter- 
mined opposition offered by Tipu and the few men he could gather 
behind the traverses (L) He prevented its further progress for some 
considerable time Meanwhile more troops from the British trencher 
entered the breach and one party of His Majesty’s 12th regiment led 
by Captain Goodall and Lt Ingram crossing over to the third wall 
by the scaffold bridge (P) turned north and mov ed to the north* est 
comer of the inner* all Here they found the north column led by 
Major Lambton stopped bj the resistance of Tipu and his men 
shooting from behind the traverses on the second wall Captain 
Goodall and Lt Ingram and their men opened fire on the resisters 
from the south on their open left Bank and made their position 
precarious Thus Tipu was forced to retire and the north column 
pushed forward on the second wall under Major Lambton with Cap- 
tain Goodall moving parallel on the third wall Now the British, 
troops pushed eastward with speed over the Delhi Gate, Tipu Sultan 
Battery and Tipu gate (U) until Tipu reached the Watergate just to the 
northeast of the palace and descended from the second fortwall The 
Watergate offered him a good chance of escaping through it and across 
the rocky river bed to the north bank beyond which Kamruddin’s 
troops were camping One of Tipu's officers proposed this escape 
and if Tipu had adopted this suggestion he could have continued the 
war even after losing Seringapatam or he could have attacked the 
British camp or carried the war to the nortken districts But rn the 
moment of his defeat, Tipu declined to run awaj He was far more 
brave than wise He appears to have decided to return to the palace 
where his family was living and defend it to the last As one of his- 
legs which had been wounded m early life was paining, he mounted 
his mare, crossed the inner ditch by a bridge (W) and entered the 
sally port (X) of the inner or third wall (The third wall and the gate 
in which Tipu died were both removed a few months after the battle 
They are not shown in the plan prepared by Ross in 1SQ0 A D- 
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But they arc seen in the map given in Bcatson’s book ) But Goodall’s 
men fired obliquely into the mside of the gate while the north 
column followed the Sultan and fired from outside Mir Nadim 
the killcd3r, who is also suspected of treachery, delajed opening 
the gate at Tipu’s orders, and the fugitives were thus surroun 
ded on all sides When at last 'lipu entered the sally port, 
the narrow passage was so crowded with men that he could not 
make his way into the town As he was forcing his way through the 
gate he received a musket ball on his right side When half through the 
.archw ay the twelfth infantry fired a volley from within and he re- 
ceived a second ballon the right side close to the other The marc he 
rode was also wounded and he received a third wound in the left breast 
His secretary Rajah Khan proposed that the Sultan must discover 
himself and save his life, when the Sultan replied “Arc jou mad ? Be 
silent “ In attempting to get down from the horse, Tipu fell among 
the wounded men Immediately his servants placed him in a palan- 
quin which was on one side of the gateway and here he lay for some 
time, faint and exhausted 

Ttpu's Death By the double fire from both sides of the gate- 
way most of the defenders were killed or severely wounded and in a 
short tune the battle for the gate ceased Since the British instruc- 
tions were to take the ramparts before entering the town, most of the 
British troops moved eastward along the walls until they readied the 
east or Ganjam gate (R) where the south column under Baird \m 
resting during the heat of the day The British were quite ignorant 
of Tipu’s identity when he fought them on the walls and in the 
gateway The British believed that Tipu was staying in the palace 
Instruction had been given that Tipu should be captured alive 
Except for a green swordbelt of gold thread and a turban with one 
or two jewels which were lost in the melee, Tipu was so simply 
dressed that he was taken for one of the officers of the Sultan After 
the battle in the gateway was over, his presence among the wounded 
was not noticed But news of his condition must have reached the 
palace Zenana which was only a hundred jards away and some of 
his women must have come to search for him, for their bodies were 
later on found among the wounded and the dead On enquiry the 
story of the Sultan’s death was discovered, later in the evening* A 
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British grenadier who was collecting his booty from the dead and the- 
dying, came up to Tipu and siczcd his swordbelt which had also a_ 
gold buckle the Sultan who appears to have been conscious* though 
faint, took up a sword lying within reach and made a stroke at the 
soldier The blow fell upon the muskeL So he made another 
stroke upon the Britisher s knee and wounded it The angry soldier 
put his musket to Tipu’s right temple and shot hum, the ball lodging 
in the left cheek There lay the Sultan for some hours with his 
mortally wounded secretary lying at a distance until they were at last 
discovered towards nightfall Thus the death of Tipu occurred in 
ignorance of his identity and his accidental demise had the 
unexpected consequence of ending Muslim rule of Mysore 

The Palace ts Taken After the battle at the sally gate had 
quieted down, Captain GoodaJJ and Lr Ingrain were among those 
that moved eastward and joined General Baird over the Ganjam 
gate By way of the southern wall Col. Beatson, Major Allan, Major 
Dallas and some batches of resen e troops also joined them A& 
desired by Gen Baird, Major Allan, accompanied by Capt Fraser 
went to Hie palace (Y) with a white doth raised on a sergeant’s pile 
There he found Major Shee with part of the thirty third regiment 
already drawn up opposite the gate Allan sent word to the inmates, 
demanding the surrender of the palace and offering them safet) 
After a considerable delay, the killedar took Allan and Fraser into 
the palace and after some further delay the Sultan a sons M oizuddm 
and Mohiuddin received them By this time. General Baird 
accompanied by Col Close and the mam body of the troops, arrived 
in front of the palace and in spite of his desire for % engeance he 
received the pnnees with every mark of regard and sympathy and 
sent them to the British camp with escort Tjpu’s troops were 
disarmed and the British troops of the 74th regiment entered the 
palace and proceeded to make a search of it in order to capture the 
Sultan At this stage, the Killedar informed Major Allan and 
General Baird that tne BoVum was not in tne palace, but l 3 y wounded, 
in the sally gateway Baird immediately proceeded to the gateway 
which had already become dark and was covered with many 
hundreds of slam The bodies were dragged out and closely 
examined During the search Rajah Khan* Tipu’s personal atten- 
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dant, was found lying wounded under lus master’s palanquin He 
was just able to point out where the Sultan had fallen With some 
search, Tipu’s body was discovered, brought out from under the 
gateway and identified by means of a talisman worn on the arm 
The body was stiU warm, the face peaceful and the eyes open , but 
the still pulse and heart showed that Tipu was dead He had four 
wounds, two in the right chest, one in the left and one in the temple, 
the ball having entered a little above the right car and lodged in the 
left cheek Tipu was of low stature, corpulant, with high shoulders 
and a thick neck His hands and feet were remarkably small, his 
complexion rather dark, his eyes large and prominent, his eyebrows 
small and arched and lus nose acquilinc His dress consisted of a 
jacket of fine white linen, loose drawers of coloured chints and a 
crimson cloth of silk and cotton round Ins waist A handsome pouch 
with a red and green silk bell hung across his shoulder, he had an 
-amulet on hi9 arm but no ornaments whatever 

Tipu's Officers Surrender The palace and the town were 
mercilessly plundered in spite of the efforts of the British leaders to 
control their troops Part of Tipu’s treasury was made over to the 
prize committee and his library appropriated There was terrible 
slaughter m the streets and houses and the town was strewn with 
the dead and wounded The houses of the officers and the rich were 
looted, the women being violated as in the houses of Kamruddin and 
Syed Sahib The next day Tipu's second son Abdul Khaltk 
surrendered and the arrangements for Tipu’s funeral were proceeded 
with under the supervision of Mir Mam and the Kazi of Sennga- 
patam Meanwhile the plunder proceeded By order of Gen 
Harris, Col Wellesley took charge of the fort from General Baird on 
the 5th morning He was shocked when the misbehaviour of the 
British troops was brought to his notice and even got some of them 
hanged as an exampfc On the 5th afternoon Tipu's body was taken 
in procession from the palace to the Gumba 2 or Hyder’s tomb, 
accompanied with military honours and followed by Tipu’s son 
Abdul Khahk The streets were crowded by the inhabitants many 
of whom prostrated as the procession passed them Mir Alam and 
many officers of the conquering army received the corps at the gate 
of the Gumbaz and were present at its interment by the Side of 
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Hyder Immediately after the ceremony , a violent storm broke out 
with (he loudest peels of thunder, contiuued flashes of lightening and 
an exceedingly heavy torrent of rain Two officers m the British 
camp were stricken dead by the lightening and se\ era! persons were 
much hurt It looked as if nature violently mourned the death of so 
bra\ e a man Shortly afterwards, Tipu’s y o unger brother Kanm 
Sahib and Kammddin Khan and a few days later, Puraiah and Fateh 
Hyder all surrendered Senngapatam had been completely’ conquer- 
ed by the allies The battle had ended triumphantly for the 
British arms. 

The Losses Appendix XXX of Bea "son's narrative gives an 
estimate of Tipu’s forces m 1799 at a total of 48,000 men, of whom 
13,739 are said to have been within the fort Of these, the British 
estimate states, that about 8,000 men were killed during the battle 
including 24 principal officers of Tipu The British lasses were 22 
officers killed and 45 wounded, 181 European soldiers killed, 622 
wounded and 22 missing, 119 British Indian sepoy's tilled, 420 
wounded and 100 missing The fort was defended m all by 929 
pieces of ordnance, of which 287 were mounted on the fortifications 
There were 42,400 round shot, 520,000 lbs of gun powder and 99 000 
muskets and carbines The large powder magazines were 11, 72 
smaller ones, 11 armouries, 2 foundries for cannon, 4 large arsenals, 
17 storehouses for arms and many granenes abundantly stored with 
provisions of every kind The treasure and jewels stored in the 
palace were valued at more than one million sterling Of the French 
there were 100 men and 20 officers 

The Mysore Commission To make a settlement of the 
conquered country, Monungton appointed a commission with 
General Harris as the president, Col Arthur Wellessley, Hon 
Henry Wellesley, Col Kirk Patnc and Col Close as members and 
Captain Thomas Munro and another as secretaries Hyderabad was 
represented by Mir Alim. The Commission assigned the territo- 
ries due to the allies and proposed the continuation of Mysore as a 
subsidiary state Purmah supported the restoration of the kingdom 
to Fateh Hydcr , but Tirumala Rao, the old Maharani s agent, pleaded 
for the restoration of the old Hindu dynasty from which Hyder had 
usurped the state It was finally decided in favour of the Hindu 
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dynasty and Maharaja Krishnaraja Wadiyar III, a boy, five 3 care old, 

was brought out from captivity and enthroned at Mysore on the of 

June 1799, with Pumiah as Dew an and Regent, Col. Arthur 
Wellesley (later the Duke of Wellington) as the officer commanding 
the British garrison and Col. Barry Close as die British Resident. 


The story as told in the narrative is collected and retold as 
•abo\e, since the source books are not easily available to all readers. 
A map is added to illustrate the narrative. 

3. Station : Origin and Conduct of the War with Tipu Sultan 

2. Allan * An account of the campaign in Mysore, 1799 

3. Wtlktx: Histoty of Mv sore, Vol. II 

4. Milct ; Kirmani’s History of the reign of Tipu Sultan 

5. Wellesley’s Despatches, Vol II 

6. Kannoda : Old Ballad of Tipu Sultan 
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Tie ancient Indian State was an aggregate of several societies* 
embodying different principles of associations loosely knit together 
by the military principle and the principle of Dliarma There were 
Guilds and Corporations and these were primary groups, prunaiy 
in the sense that they were fundamental in forming the social 
nature and ideals of the individual, in giving him notions of ele 
mentary justice and social ideals and obligations and in laying the basis 
for all later expansion of social contacts and responsibilities The 
guild was a society in so far as it embraced the whole range of human 
relationships It was a community in the sense that manners, tradi 
ttons and modes of speech, and the consequences of an effective- 
common life were realized in iti , it was also an association organised 
for the pursuit of some common interest or interests As Viscount 
Bryce sa>s “ In primitive societies the forces other than fear have 
been e\tremely powerful , the reference for ancient Jineage, the 
instinctive deference to any person of marked gifts with a disposition 
to deem these gifts supernatural and the associative tendency which 
unites the members of a group or tribe so closely together that th<r 
practice of joint action supersedes individual choice’ 2 A guild was a 
determinate social unity built upon common purpose The guild 
organization was built on sound qualities of human nature It 
assumed that normal life is quiet, not tumult, an acceptance of what 
arrives at one’s door, rather than the seeking of what is not there, 
and self government and not domination The normal man by 
instinct ts a craftsman who likes his work and to whom the deep 
traditions of the world teach what is worth doing and what is not 
worth it There is an instinctive delicacy in the common mind 
which holds it back from the wish to coerce one s neighbours whether 
it be for good or for evil Furthermore, it is an inevitable quality of 

1* It M Mac Iver Community A Sociological Sta3> p 22. 

J. Viscount Bryce Studk* in History and Jurisprudence II p 21 
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human nature that it cannot undergo sudden changes A system 
which demands raan^ sudden changes is ruled out, not necessarily 
because it is illogical in itself, but simply because man is not capable 
of violent breaks m lus traditions The system accordingly was 
concerned with root principles of human existence , viz , to look upon 
the normal man as a producer m particular, and citizen in general, to 
make him the centre of society and to devise a social machinery 
which would be good only if it suited the ultimate purposes of life 
The guild was the organization on the basis of function or 
trade, and it was considered that all other social bonds were most 
clearly subordinate to the vastly superior organization of mankind by 
profession and trade The system implied that function was the 
central fact in the life of the citizen, and that his relations u ith his 
fcllowinen should be largely determined by it It organized the 
people m the order of trades, whereby the work of the community 
could be done by those who best knew how to do it Therefore, 
when once the guild was constituted, its affairs had to be controlled 
in the mam by the guild members Deep down the guild idea was 
the conviction that there is something inherently vicious in all 
compulsory government and that self control is the key to many of 
the problems of the community It was not to be die function 


of government to interfere as a legislator in men's private affairs 
which they felt they were quite capable of managing themselves 
The system was a reaction agamst any tendency for centralization 
either of the political or economic organization They were to 
represent the moral force which had banished the crudity of ph>sical 
force from civilisation, and the persistent continuity of the human 
tradition of democratic organization as distinguished from central 
government The acceptance of central control was an act of 


voluntary submission and thus the difference between government 
by coercion and government by voluntary agreement was made clear 
$rem , Kula , Puga, Gana and Samgha are some of ihe terms 
employed by Kautitya to indicate guilds representing the different 
aspects of Hindu social life A number of corporations for definite 
economic purposes had arisen with the advance m specialization of 
crafts and with the manifestation of the associative spirit in tern 
tonal and communal groups The differentiation of occupation' 
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brought about by specialization of crafts and the consequent complex 
developments m society made it difficult for political writers of the 
time to determine the exact scope and meaning of the various terms, 
that were traditionally employed to indicate popular local associa 
tions Kautdya uses the term Kula m the usual sense of family 
and enjoins the soothsayers and court bards to describe heaven as the 
goal of the brav e and hell of the timid, and to extol caste, corporations, 
family, deeds and character of the King s men (Jatt Samgha Kula 
Karma Vrttastacam) He thereby indicates that guild like the family 
and the caste was the primordial unit of social organization 3 * * * Again 
in point mg out the importance of sovereignty, Kautdya interprets 
Kula as a council of regency or an oligarchy of princes whose rule 
was to be preferred to that of an incompetent and only son of the 
ruler* While Gam is interpreted by Kulluha as a fraternity of 
Brahman as inhabiting a monastery, as a fellowship by Narada, as a 
political self governing corporation by Vjasa, Kautdya understands 
the term Carta to be a composite confederation of all other associa 
Uons s Samgha and Cana are used in the sense of an autonomous 
hingless dan or as a political corporation 6 Puga is an association 
of v anous castca who hav mg no occupation unite m the pursuit of 
wealth and pleasure as their main aim It is a confused medley of 
indiv iduals or an occupation less gathering 7 -Uscmbhes possessed 

3. Arihas-Jitra T t 1?. Sham* Sastr/ nJ EJn 1023 llook \ 
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of military force and function are referred to bv Kaufilja as 
Ayndhajin Samghah? and the Jeader of the Assembly as gana* 
inukh y a The term sreni is applied to corporations that subsist by 
agriculture* trade and military se nice such as Kambhojas, Saurasjras 
and Ksatnyas 9 Stem is a corporate body of troops as distinguished 
from Maula and Bhrty a (hired troops) 19 Sreni was a source of 
recruitment for the arm), and the army thus formed was called 
Srentbafom and its commander Sremmukhya 11 The enlistment of 
corporations of soldiers was to take place when the enemj was desirous 
of carrying on a treacherous fight with his own army recruited from 
the Sreni of his own territory 12 Confronted with the question 
Which is better— the land with scattered people or with corporations 
of people ? — kautilja says the former is better inasmuch as it can be 
kept under control and is not susceptible to the intrigues of enemies, 
while the latter is intolerant of calamities and susceptible to anger 
and other passions 13 kautilya believed m the strength of 
personality and considered that the troubles of a corporation could 
easily be put down by arresting its leader {Jtranmuhhy o) But the 
leader would become invincible if he was backed up by the sreni 
(£r*ni mukhy anga-bhuta purusa ) 14 Sreni was known for military 
strength and Kautilja cites the opinion of the pre\ious 
on account of its numerical strength (bahulyat) t sreni is more difficult 
to be subdued than individual recalcitrant chiefs , 1S it is not clear 


Acanas, that 


8 \T l Vol I p 22 (GS) 
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whether this military strength belonged to independent republican 
communities or to local assemblies whose mam function was to 
protect themselves and secure their own safety against common 
danger Kautilj a’s use of font is not merely confined to corporations 
of c oMiers While discussing the planning of a tow n he mentions 
that the frem of artisans manufacturing worsted threads, cotton 
threads, bamboo mats, skins, armours, weapons and gloves shall have 
their dwellings to the west of the town From this it is dear that 
srem is also used in the case of corporations of artisans To 
Manu irem is an association of traders or artisans, money lenders, 
and men proficient in the four sciences of learning 1& Narada and 
Brhaspati speak of these guilds as having an assembly , a president 
and important rules and regulations for apprenticeship 17 

The law books mention various types of guilds showing how 
the principle of co-operation had an ex tens we application in the 
economic life of ancient India There were guilds of traders, agri- 
culturists, artisans, ahd even of priests, soldiers, dancers, and 
musicians and there is evidence of co-operation in all spheres of life- 
economic, military, artistic and religious lS Brhaspati speaks of guilds 
of painters, dancers, religious orders, dyers, and even of 
robbers 19 Gautama speaks broadly of guilds of cultivators herds- 
men, traders, mone> lenders and artisans having liberty to lay 
down their own laws to be respected by the king 20 and pre- 
scribes the legal procedure that was to be obsen cd by the guild 
Nobility, practical ability, diligence and industry were some of 
the general qualifications required for membership The work of 
the v llage, whether it was the renovating of a tank, the construction 
of a reservoir or the laying of a road, had to be done collectively by 
the people who were all to be working partners in the enterprise, 
and whosoever staged away from any kind of co-op cratn c construe - 

1C Vanu Mil 41 Medbltitbi a comrocoUrj 
17 inula, i. 3. Erk&spati XMI 1113 
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tion, for example, of a bridge (sambhuya setubaruUiat) t bad to contribute 
a share to the general expenditure of the project The contribution 
to the common stock was in cash or kind, according to the nature of 
the guild 21 The government was to respect the necessary rules laid 
down b) the guild for their collective welfare , and all political writers 
enjoin that the king should maintain the customs and the laws of the 
castes, of districts, of guilds and families, and establish as law the 
practice of the virtuous, if that was not inconsistent with the customs 
of the countr) , famdies and castes 22 According to Kauplya the 
bupermtendent of accounts had to enter into his book the history of 
customs, professions and transactions of countries, villages, families 
and corporations 23 Kauplja says * No company other than the 
one of local birth — Sajatadanyassamghah and no guilds of any kind 
other than local co operative guilds — Samutlhayakadanycmamayami- 
bandhah — shall find entrance into the villages of the- kingdom * ° 4 
This reference to autonomy of the castes and guilds as it 
existed in the past has led many writers on Indian polity to attribute 
an independent political status to local groups and associations and 
to talk of Hindu society as essentially pluralistic 23 A certain section 
maintains that groups and guilds in ancient India were independent 
corporate personalities having their own laws, rights and privileges 
with a closer community of interests and deeper loyalty among their 
members than what is generally found in a state , that sovereign 
power was not really omnipotent and concentrahsed, but divided 
and distributed over a number of associations and groups which 
were more competent to decide matters than any state Ancient 
India had something of a federal society composed of different 
social groups and economic organizations exercising a considerable 
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measure of control over the members outside The Samay aiasaruz 
applied even to members who temporarily lived outside their state 
Kautdja does not imply in his Artkasasira that groups and 
associations should be independent or co ordinate with the State 
He does not think of the State, as the plurahsts suggest, as an 
‘Association of Associations ’ called upon to adjust and reconcile and 
sunthesise conflicting points of view The state is not one of the 
many groups ceaselessly striving for progressive expansion and co- 
operating with social and economic groups m the fulfilment of a 
common destiny Neither group life nor statehood is a limitation 
on the sphere of jurisdiction of either, and the nature of relationship 
between groups and the states is reciprocity The state and 
associations were never apart and the view of Dr Radhakumud 
Mookerji that a policy of non interference was recognised as the 
ideal policy of the state, where functions were ordinarily restricted to 
an irreducible minimum, as, for example, the protection of life and 
property and the realisation of revenue, is wholly untenable 254 

The sphere of state activity in the time of Kau$U>a was not 
restricted merely to the maintenance of the conditions necessary to 
the existence of society Besides protective duties, the sjstcm of 
government embraced many duties which may be termed promotnc 
duties The positive relations for the advancement of commerce, 
trade and agriculture and the promotion of culture were duties of 
equal weight with the protection of persons and propertj 

That the life of the guilds and corporations was determined 
and enforced by the king vvho had full legal powers to limit the 
respective jurisdictions of guilds, to enforce the laws and punish 
violations of law and dereliction of duty is borne out by the Ariha- 
lustra and Dharmaiastra The king according to Manu is mentioned 
as fixing the law which lajs upon the subjects and officers the 
obligation of obeying whatever Dharma the king imposed by procla- 
mation 26 The king s commands were directed to the officers, and 

n ere uxltffexsi fyr proper cxrrj of 
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the administration of the country The king had the authority to 
give general commands apart from* administrative rules 27 While 
Yajflav alhja gives to king-made laws an authority secondary to 
« Nijadharma,* the law of the Sastra, Kaujil)a makes an innovation in 
legal theory when he speaks of law or the rojal command as enforced 
by sanction and regards the state as the final authority to pronounce 
what is law and what is not, between individuals, groups or 
corporations The sovereign could not only adjudicate in disputes 
and inflict punishment, but also modify and develop customary law 
Kaujitya sajs “ Sacred law, evidence, history and edicts of kings are 
the four legs of law, of these four in order the later is superior to the 
one previously named Dharma is eternal truth holding its sway 
over the world, VyavaJiara (evidence) is in witnesses, Contra , 
(history; is to be found in the traditions {satngraha) of the people , and 
the command of kings is what is called Sasana”** The numerous 
rojal edicts had the force of law and these laws comprehended a 
wide range of directives for the regulation of prices, wages and 
profits and preservation of king’s powers and prerogatives It is 
manifest in KautUya’s legal theory that the king could legislate and 
exercise authority to direct and regulate the life and conduct of 
guilds, corporations and other associations Kaufilya sajs “When- 
ever there is disagreement between history and sacred law or between 
evidence and sacred law then the matter shall be settled in accord- 
ance with sacred law But whenever sacred law (Sastra) 13 in con- 
flict with rational law ( Dharmanyaya ) then reason shall be held 
authoritative, for there the original text on which the sacred Jaw has 
been based is not available 1,29 Kautilya seems to imply here that vague 
customary rules and traditional regulations do not become law until 
they receive the impnmature of the sovereign whose business it is to 
formulate customs and rules and prevailing ideas m a precise, uniform 
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and authoritative manner The king demanded conformity on the 
part of the associations to the rules and regulations devised to keep 
the integrity of the State There were agricultural guilds, and craft 
guilds which were localized m special quarters of the cities, and they 
w ere distributed according to a definite plan Similarly, there was 
the artificial creation of villages of agriculturists belonging to the 
Sudra caste and of Brahman Villages with forests for their undistur- 
bed pursuit of learning Merchant guilds did not attain the same 
development as the craft guilds, as the merchant was a wanderer 
while the craftsman was a member of an industrial organisation 
localised in the cities Still both were bound by law to observe all 
the regulations of the state that governed their work and relation 
ships The employers were required to pay guilds of workmen 
(Sa'nghabhrtah) wages for work done but not for work that was not 
done though stipulated before, guilds of workmen employed by com 
panics as well as those who carried on any co operative work were 
required to divide their wages {petanam) among themselves either 
equally or as agreed upon 30 Desertion after the work had com- 
menced was punished, 31 for none could of his own accord leave his 
company Kautilya says mercy (obhayam) for neglect of work is to be 
shown for the first time and promise of proportional share of 
eammg3 for quantity of work done, is to be made and imple 
mented But continued neglect and violation of the law of the com- 
pany should be punished by expulsion {prauasanam ) and glaring 
offences (; mdhaparadha ) by death Priestly guilds too co operating in 
performance of sacnficie3 shall divide their earnings either equally 
or as agreed upon ty 31 There was to be a special department 
of the central government consisting of ministers and com- 
missioners (pradeftarah) to protect the interests of artisans 
{karukarokfam) m relation to their guilds which entrusted them 
with deposits The rule was also laid down that the guilds (sreni) 
might get back their deposits in time of distress 34 Guilds of artisans 
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had to fulfil their engagements in accordance with their agreement 
as to time, place and form of work , action contrary to orders led 
to forfeiture of wages and imposition of fines by the government 35 
The same rules were to apply to guilds of weavers, workmen, 
scavengers, musicians and medical practitioners anti merchants, 
for the integrity and solidarity of the state depended on the mam* 
tenancc of compacts or fundamental agreements formed among 
themselves and on the meeting out of exemplary punishment for 
violation of compacts which were always regarded as sacred and 
inviolable Manu prescribes exile as punishment for violation of a 
sworn agreement while Brhaspati inflicts the highest amercement or 
fine on those guilds which defrauded the state of its dues 34 The 
security of the state demanded strict mvigtlation on the part of 
officers over profiteering and the resolutions of guilds of an lmmorjl 
or absurd character likely to cause disaffection among the people 
Kauplya says that the Superintendent of commerce shall fix a profit 
of five per cent over the fixed price of local commodities and ten 
per cent on foreign produce and violation of the rule shall be punished 
with a heavy fine 37 Ihcrc seems to have been a suitable admin is* 
trative machinery for the systematic and regular exercise of control 
over the affairs of the village There was a regular procedure laid 
down to carry the king’s decrees to the remote villages, and for 
the supervision by the central government of the proper discharge 
of the duties by the villages as regards the gifts, sales and mortgages 
of land and other properties 3S A well organized hierarchy of officers, 
such as superintendents and accountants ( gopat , sthdm/ujs and 
anihastha ), were endowed with lands which they could not alienate, 
and these supervised the working of the rural administrative machi- 
nery under the control of the self-governing bodies of the villages 
There was an elaborate land survey and the taxable capacity of the 
village was accurately ascertained by the officers of the central 
government Jolly points out that the chief purpose of legal agree- 
ments between guilds and associations and central government, was 
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to bring corporations, particularly the religious ones, under a very 
great measure of state control and protection & Life rested on vital 
modes of association and the group as an intermediate body between 
the state and the indiv idual was the most characteristic feature of 
ancient polity There nos the promotion of free, spontaneous 
life of the various social groups that constituted the state which was 
supreme in the sphere of law The king by his sovereign preroga- 
tive of choice gave validity and confirmation to all existing codes r 
usages and interests Kaufdya says the king who administers justice 
in accordance with sacred law ( Dharma ), evidence (Vyacahara), history 
(samstha), enacted Jaw ( RajuJasana) will be able to conquer the whole 
world bound by the four quarters (caturantam malum )* 0 It is- 
mamfest by this statement that Kautilya did not mean that the king 
should remain a mere external mechanism, but should actively 
enter into a lit ing and organic relationship with Somghas, £ rents and 
other corporations and associations, for it was power and power 
(danda) alone which really when exercised by the king with 
impartiality and in proportion to guilt would sustain both this 
world and the next 

la the light of this principle of Kautdja, it is difficult to accept 
the statement of Beni Prasad that the monistic theory of 
sovereignty as applied to the state or government fads completely 
and that only a pluralistic theory can grasp the Indian phenomenon 41 
The true nature and significance of the Hindu state can be explained 
more satisfactorily by the monistic approach to the problem than by 
a pluralistic approach, for Indian theory favours neither anarchy 
nor the unqualified pluralism of discrete and isolated groups, and 
it regards the state as the principle of integration and synthesis 
The concept of the Hindu state is qualified monism which recognises 
the div ersity of various groups and describes the state as a single 
source of authority that is theoretically comprehensive and unlimited 
m its exercise of power 
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KALIDASAS SAKUNTALA 
(A Study in Contrast and Harmony) 

By C KUNHAN RAJA 

It is about thirty years since Rabindranath Tagore gave his 
interpretation of the bakwitala as a condemnation of worldly 
enjoyments and prescription of renunciation and penance for spiritual 
happiness Sakuntala s first love tonards the king was purely a 
physical passion, which defeated its own purpose of union, and it 
led to misery Later Sal untala spent her days m the hermitage of 
Manca in a life of renunciation and penance which brought about 
the final union with the king which became a lasting union of the 
two souls with no physical element in their mutual affinity 

This presentation of the philosophy of life in the Sakuntala 
has made an appeal to many people and its echo has been found in 
various places A philosophy of anti worldliness is receiving favour- 
-able response from the thinking people of this age, and thi 3 inter- 
pretation can be called the present day interpretation of Kalidasa 
No one has a right to assert what Kalidasa really had in his mind 
when he wrote the drama it is even doubtful if he had any philo 
sophy at all So the philosophy of Kalidasa is what is interpreted 
to be his philosophy and is mainly a subjective factor 


Other interpretations are also equally feasible In such inter- 
pretations we must be as objective a3 may be possible, trying to 
keep aloof from current notions and personal predilection’s and also 
trying to approximate the interpretation to the philosophy of life 
current at the time when the drama uas written The Bhavavad 
Gita represents a certain philosophy which , 5 accepted as the true 
representation of the Hindu ideals ofhfe S 0 m trvin«r , 

the philosophy of life a the Sakuntala ,t ts ' not inapproprraTm 
compare the philosophy with what is found , he Bhagalad Gita 
Even here, there is wider difference of ommon , . 

taught m the Bhagavad Gita among thinkers, old and mod'll I 
hme m attempt to interpret the teaching m as objective a u ^ l 
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The teaching is given by the Lord Sri kysna If renunciation 
is the central doctrine of the B hagai ad Gitd t why did the author of 
the Mahabharata put the teaching into the mouth of Sn Kf ? na who 
lived a full life as the ideal for man to follow ? 1 2 Why was the teach- 
ing imparted to Arjuna at a time when £n Kfsna was helping him 
to win the vvar and take possession of the legit mate kingdom ? 
The teaching could have been given by another person and men if 
the authority of the Lord is wanted, it could have been postponed to- 
thc time when the Pandavas were departing from this world after 
their life in this world 

It will be more in consonance with the situation if the teaching 
in the Gita is taken as an attempt to harmonise the conflicting ideals 
preached by different teachers, by showing that there is no anti- 
thesis between life with all its implications and detachment from 
the world Detachment or renunciation is not a form in life , it is 
a psychological state The orthodox Mimaipsa teaching found in 
Prabhakara is what is given in the Gita 

The rclaLon between action and fruit is a physical fact and 
one's attachment to the fruit will not make the fruit any the 
easier to attain than if one confined oneself to the action itself , not 
only this, the action will bear fnut only if the performer’s attention 
is concentrated on the action, without being distracted by the 
thought of the fruit What constitutes Adhikara (eligibility) is the 
conviction that one has to do the work, and one’s desire for the 
fruit is not a factor m such Adhikara 3 Thu3 there is a synthesis of 
active life and renunciation m the Bhagaiad Gita If the Bhagacad 
Gita is taken as a background for understanding and inter- 
preting the thoughts of Kalidasa, that is a legitimate process From 
this, I do not go to the extent of postulating that Kalidasa knew the 
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text of the Bhagaoad Gita and that he was saturated with its teach- 
ing when he wrote his works. It can as well be that the notions 
about a full life current at that time and reflected in the poems of 
the day were later incorporated into the Bhagauid Gifu. I start 
on a study of the $ a hunt a la with tills aspect of die Gita teaching 33 

the background. 

Kalidasa is extremely impersonal. lie says little; he only 
presents the w orld Yet everyone making a presentation of certain 
facts, cannot help producing a favourable or unfavourable impres- 
sion about the various facts through the manner of his presenta- 
tion. Thus, when we think of Kalidasa's philosophy of life, we 
must see whether Kalidasa wanted to produce a favourable or un- 
favourable impression on the readers through the presentation of 
the various characters and various situations in the Sahuntala ; and 
Kalidasa’s philosophy of life must be determined accordingly. 

Who arc the characters in whom Kalidasa wanted the readers 
(rather the spectators) to have a favourable opinion, in the £akun- 
tala ? On this point, there can be no scope for a difference of 
opinion. From the time when the name of the sage Kanva is men- 
tioned m the first Act* till the end of the fifth Act, his personality 
dominates the scene, though he appears on the stage only in the 
fourth Act. And he always produces in the spectators a very deep 
impression. What Kanva is, is the philosophy of life in the £ak:m- 
tala . I take this as an axiom. 

Kanva was not at the hermitage when the king went there ; he 
had gone on a pilgrimage to Somatirtha to mitigate some misfortune 
of §akuntala, 4 whose foster-father he was Sahuntala and her two 
companions w ere not recluses . they were there only for training. 
They had to go back and enter normal life. 5 The two companions 
knew mu ch about the affairs of worldly life.* 5 Kanva too was pro- 

S E§i khalu kapyasya kulapater anumalimUram airamo dpjyato 

4 idanun _eva duhitaraip iakuntalam atithisatkare mvujja daivam ah\l£ 

pratikulam varayitum somatirtham gatah » t T 

5 vats© imtt api ptadeye. A t TV* 

6. halS eaundale ambbhantora kkhu ahmo toadapagadassa vutLandW 

kirn du jadi&> ldihasapibandcsu kamaacoapanam avattha sumach 

c i ttakammapanae na amge-su da afcaraimimoam Urchma^* IU ‘ 
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ficient in the lore of worldly life. 7 The life in the hermitage was- 
not one of rigid asceticism. The girls were allowed a rather com 
fortablc life. They conceived the life in the hermitage as a reflec- 
tion of the life in a city ; they talked about marriages and such facts, 
of secular life and they had appropriate pastimes in the gardens 
treating the trees and creepers as bridegroom and bride. 8 When. 
Anasuya and Priyaipv ada knew of Sakuntala’s love for the king, it 
did not come to them as a shock. They knew that the sage Kaijva 
had an idea of marrying her to a deserving person, 3 and encouraged 
her in her love. They even thought of the plans for communica- 
ting her feelings to the king 15 . 

In the presentation of none of these situations is there any 
hint that u it was not the right thing," There is consistently an 
air of approval. When Kanva returned from the pilgrimage, he 
knew about the affair and he was immensely happy n . That was just 
the purpose for which he had undertaken the pilgrimage, though he 
wa3 not sure of the particular person who should wed her. If 
Kalidasa wanted to convey a philosophy that the events of the first 
three Acts of the drama took place in a way which he could not 
approve, there would hav e been some hint, at least a remote hint 
of it. But there is none. Kapva simply makes arrangements for 
sending §akuntala to the king’s palace. 

Kalidasa’s disapproval of what took place between the king and 
Sahuntala has to be inferred from the incident of the curse of Durvasas. 
Immediately prior to the return of Kajjv a and after the departure of 
the king, 5akuntala was completely immersed in the thoughts of the - 
king, and when the wrathful sage Durvasas came to the hermitage as 
a guest, she did not notice him , enraged at this want of courtesy. 


t. 

s. 

9 . 

10 . 

11 . 


vanatikaso’pl tftnto lauLikftjna vayam Act IV - . 

rvaTakusum»]ovana vapajo&iru. aiijiddhapallfivadae upabfaoatihanio 
aabaaro Aot I* 

ajja dhammSoarapa vi paravaso &aoi jino un% bo apuruvava- 
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he sage cursed her that he of whom she was thinking, would not 
remember her 12 On account of this curse, the king failed to 
recognise her when she went to the palace She was disowned by 
the king and discarded by her own people A celestial n>mph took 

her to the hermitage of Manca Later the king remembered all the 
incidents, but only when it was too late Both the king and 
•Sakuntala spent many >ears m sorrow Later the king went to 
heaven to lend assistance to Indra in his fight against the Asuras and 
on hi 3 way he \ isitcd the hermitage of Manca to pay his respects to 
him and there the two were united 

Who is responsible for this suffering ? Did the king deserve it 
on account of bis actions ? Did Sakuntala deserve it on account of 
her failure to do the right tiling ? Or was it the result of the wanton 
interference of an irresponsible, wrathful sage with the normal affairs 
oflifc ? When the two companions of Sakuntala, her foster father 
who is the most dominating figure ut the whole drama, the elderly 
Gautami and such persons of approved character have not a word to 
say against the conduct of cither the king or of Sakuntala, what 13 
our authority to postulate that such conduct deserved suffering as a 
consequence ? If Kalidasa wanted to leave such an impression on the 
spectators, how is it that there is no such hmt in the words of any of 
these characters 5 

What I am considering is not the bare theme of the drama I 
am concerned with the presentation of the theme by Kalidasa There 
is no question of this person or that person approving or disapprov- 
ing the conduct of the king and of Sakuntala We are tiymg to 
deduce what Kalidasa could have thought of the conduct of the hero 
and the heroine m the drama, if he had any such opinion at all 

In the whole drama there is only one hint of disapproval of the 
conduct of the hero 11 Here also the hint is only about the king 
failing to take Sakuntala to the palace It has nothing to do with 
the king’s conduct during his stay in the hermitage 


12 vicintayaati yam ananyarnanasa 
tapomdh m vetsi m mam upa^thitam | 
emansyatl tvam rut ea bod hi to pi Ban 
knyam pramattah prathamam kytam iva || 

13 t et>a ranpa taundalaye ao^ijara aaridam 
jano supmhiaS Baht padam kanda. 


a sa cca sand he 
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The central point is the curse of Durvasas Did Kalidasa, 
introduce the incident as an appropriate consequence of the conduct 
of the hero and the heroine ? The full Title of the Drama 
Abhtjt ana Sahuntala Here it is the Ybhijhana the ring that helps 
the king to recollect his conduct and recognise Sakuntab as his con 
sort The importance given to this in the Title must have only one 
meaning it is to show that the nng helped in correcting a 
mistake 

Iurther towards the end w hen the incident of the curse was- 
divulged to the king and to SahuntaU by Manca there was not even 
a hmt about Sakuntala having failed m her duties to an honoured 
guest and Manca simply $a)s that neither of them was responsible 
for any of the intervening misfortunes 14 

There is areal contrast drawn between Kapv a and DurviL as 
Kaova was an eternal celebate jet he knew what the world was and 
what the world needed He helped humanity to live their full fife- 
on earth He brought happiness to humanity by his understanding 
and by his sympathy for those who needed help On the otl er hand 
here is the wrathful sage Durvasas who knew nothing about the 
realities of the world While Ranva uses the great powers that he 
has developed for assisting struggling humanity to realise a full 
life Durvasas uses the same powers for evil The action of 
Durvasas was condemned by Sakuntala s companions immediately 
In the words of Manca also there is a tone of disapproval of what 
Durvasas had done 

Is it not Kalidasa s purpose if purpose he had to draw a 
contrast between thetwotjpesof renunciation the type represented 
by Kanva and Manca in whom renunciation is only a psycholog cal 
state by the side of the renunciation represented by the wrathful 
Durv asas? Renunciation has made only a change m the farm of his 
life It has not brought about real detachment or refinement w his^ 
life There is no spiritual purity m him In Kanva and Manca we 
see the harmony of the soul with the world while in Durvasas we 
see the confl ct of a form and the real ties of the world Durvasas 
deserved honour as a guest only to the extent that he had adopted 


14 fclhia atmaparaaiiaSamkA) 
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the form of life of a renounced person. In his renunciation there is 
only a conflict with his cmironment, with the normal affairs of the 
world. The real, the right t)pc of renunciation results in harmony 
with the affairs of the world. 

This latter is the Mimamsa view of renunciation, die \icw of 
Tjaga, a mental purification. This is the view of renunciation or 
Tyaga preached in the Gita also. There Is no anti-worldlincss, no 
element of antagonism with the normal life in this Tyaga. On the 
other hand such a Tyaga results incomplete harmony wills die world 
and its needs. The purpose of Sarpnjasa is to have union with the 
World, to be in harmony with the realities of the world, without 
being in\ohcd in it. After studying the characters of Kanv a and 
Maries on the one side and that of Durvasaa on the other, I feel that 
if Kalidasa had anv philosophy, it is the philosophy of the need for 
those who ha\c transcended the fettcra of this world to help those 
who are still invoKed in this world and its miseries. It is the 
contrast of these two types of Sarpnyasas that is presented in the 
drama, not the contrast of the material world and spiritual purity. 
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It is a familiar fact that each system of philosophy in India bas- 
ils own theory of the mind All these theories have some features 
in common though each school sought to formulate its theory of 
mind to suit the particular ontological position An attempt is made 
in the present paper to make a brief review of the various schools 
and show the common features At the outset it must be borne in 
mind that we arc studying systems of thought formulated before and 
just after the beginning of the Christian era, sy stems which depended 
entirely on the methods of introspection and empirical observation 
Further, the naturalistic outlook, which uc shall presently observe in 
them, was based not so much on the psycho physiological facts but on 
the evidence of introspection 

Very early, in the Tail tiny a Upantfad itself, a fundamental lino 


of approach was established which more or less influenced the 
subsequent history of thought The doctrine of the Kola s 1 2 unambi 
guously expressed a unitary view of the cosmos showing that man is 
made of five sheaths — a physical, a biological, two psychological, and 
finally a spiritual sheath It was shown that a man who soared into 
the spiritual region of Anandamaya Koia t should not forget 
that his feet of clay were rooted zn the Annamaya Kola The 
Upanisads also analysed the organs involved in mental life as 
the five Jtianendny as and the five KarmendnyaQ Though several 


faculties of the mind were spoken of m the Upamsadic times, the 
Brhadarany aka unmistakably declared, * lA\{ t hese nrr manat only 


“ As the central organ of consciousness, it is one, however widely 


its functions may differ ft controls both the sensory and motor 


organs It co ordinates the impression received from outside through 


1 TdUttrttrd II 1 5 

2 Cl William McDoug*! 1 s Classification of abilities into tho cognitive- 

and executive — Energies of iTen, p 47 and p 99 

S. BibadarafjgoXa L v 3, 
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•the former ami also resolves, when necessary, upon acting with the 
aid of one or the other of the five organs of action M| 

We next find that Buddhism repudiated the assumption that the 
self is an unchanging entity behind the transient sensations and 
thoughts and looked upon the self, at the best, as an aggregate, a 
augff&ato, of the various experiences The doculrmc of Nama-Rupa 
and that of the Skatulhat show that die Upam$adic outlook of man 
as a ps>cho-ph> steal organism was clearly kept in view by the 
Buddhistic system also 

The Carvjkas with tlicir resolute sense of objectivity went a 
step further ami not only argued that the Soul or Jtman was a 
mythical entity inaccessible to the immediate evidence of the senses 
but even asserted that the psychological or the spiritual principle 
was a property of the physical aggregate of the body and disappeared 
when the latter disintegrated It is compared to the intoxicating 
quality that arises by the mingling of certain ingredients, such as 
yeast, which separately do not possess it ** Prof Hiriyanna conse- 
quently concludes “The theory may thus be taken as a rough Indian 
counterpart of the view that mind ta a function of matter His view, 
as it is sometimes set forth, borders upon modem behaviourism 

It is now left to us to review how the later systematic schools 
of India reacted to such frankly naturalistic ancient Indian expositions 
To take the Nyaya Vaiicsik a system first, we find that it sought 
to explain the whole universe in terms of nine dravyas , sub- 
stances, and their various properties and relations Among these 
nine dravyas are the Atman and the Manas “Though the dravyas 
arc not all material, the doctrine treats all dravyas alike , and even 
the self, it regards, as one object among others possessing properties 
exhibiting relations and hnowable like them Theoretically it 
admits that an Atman is omnipresent and eternal , but it also asserts 
riha* tthr it'CiUigs*, rthftigxhsr W /mlrtuirr o^;r seiK are con lined to the 
physical organism An attempt is made to prove that j n ana * 
neither of the essence of the self nor an essential attribute but only 
an adventitious character on the basis of the fact that in lUfuptt the 

1 Tim) anna Outlines oj Indian Phtfoiop/ty p 03 

2 Ibid p 191 

3 Ibid p 229 
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self endures without being characterised by knowledge As Prof 
Hiriyanna remarks “The Self thu3 d lifers from matter only in that 1 2 
it may become conscious and not m that it is itself mental in 
nature ** 1 jfejana, Iccha and Yatna— knowing, desiring and doing — are 
the attributes of the self All these are transient and they arc the 
onlv mental or spiritual elements in the doctrine As regards 
tnanas t the last dravya, it is asserted that each self has its own tnanas 
as an instrument for knowing The Njaya-Vaisc^iKa tnanas is 
really not mental at all It is only an 3id to knowledge It is the 
means through which the Atman is related to the external world 
“The fact that occasionally, though our eyes and ears are open, we- 
do not see or hear has been made the basis for concluding that 
there should be a common aid to all knowledge which the 
system terms tnanas 9 2 It is also the means by which the self gams* 
knowledge of the internal states As regards the sense organs, they 
are all derived from the corresponding elements, the bhutat, on the- 
assumption that only like can affect like 

The -Samkhya-Yog a pushes the analysis to us logical limit 
The naturalistic influence of a view like that of the Svabhaoa Vada 
makes Prakrtt responsible for the unfoldraent of the Universe and 
renders the idea of God superfluous According to its fundamental 
postulate the effect must be in the cause in a latent manner The 
system seeks to find out that which is common to all aspects of 
experience, physical as well as psychical, on the basis of reason alone 
This is its distinctive feature It frankly asserts that the physical 
objects as well as the psychological apparatus— the psycho physical 
organism — are all derived from Prakjti which, by hypothesis, 
is jada — non sentient Between the taiwiatras and the Ihutas on 
the one side and manas and the sensory and motor organs on the 
other, the difference according to the system is only one of degree 
1 and not of essence 

The three gutuu — sattia t rajas and tamas — are looked upon not 
i ss xCtccbvic? her c as iMasjaawHrtS Th-ssa guuas, though 

perpetually active, are looked upon as maintaining a perfect 


1 Ibid p 2S0 

2 Ibid p 231 
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-equilibrium in the state of dissolution-PraZjyu With the presence 
of the Purusa , the state of dissolution ceases giving place to 
c\olution — Sar^ a. Puru$a, according to the system, is pure sentience 
It represents the affect ue side of the mind and so is described a3 
-an emo^er — Bholtd x without being a doer — Kartd . 

In the first modification of Prakj-ti which is inspired by the 
presence of Puru$a the sattia-guna predominates giving rise to 
Mahat. Next die Ahamkdra arises Finally, the m anas t jndnendnyas 
andt karmendnyas with the tanntdtras and the bhutas arc evolved 
Here the point of interest to us is that by a process of intellectual 
analysis, the Samkhya-Yoga system arrived at the conclusion that 
the antahkarana t constituted by the buddhi, ahamkdra and 
manas, is jada t non-spmtual, in origin, a conclusion that is 
endorsed fully by the modern theories of the mind, based on a 
study of the evolution of behaviour from the primordial amoeba. 
The fundamental feature of behaviour is irr itabili ty and conducti- 
vity. With the specialisation of structures, sensitive to the different 
forms of energy m nature, there arose the nervous system which not 
only conducted impulses but also integrated them In other words, 
behaviour arises on the basis of structural modifications which are 
based upon the \anous types of energy transformations 

The system asserts that the distinction between the psychic 
evolutes and the physical evolutes is that whereas the psychic 
aspects * lend themselves tp ,.he_lighted up * by the puru$a t the physi- 
cal elements, whether gross or subtle, are incapable of so lending 
themselves 

As Prof Hinyanna puts it, according to Samfchya-Yoga, " The 

functions that we describe as mental are really mechanical processes 

of physical organs, which assume a psychical character only when 
illuminated by the spirit ” l 


The ^djaitaJCedsate also holds a similar view with respect to 
the nature of the psychic apparatus Here also the antdhharam Js 
looked upon as bhauUka and as made up of all the five elements with 
Ujas predominating As Prof Hinyanna remarks, <* The exolana 
non that all these organs {the antahkarana together with the organs" 
of the sense and action) are bhaut.ka ,s important on account of the 


1. Ibid, p 2S5 
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recognition it implies of the ipdijmensahleiiess rtf pfy gtra| a ids % 
the manifestation of consciousness (5 As in the Sumkhya-Yoga in the 
Advaita also the conscious clement is something extraneous to the 
p$3ChicaJ apparatus The sakstn t the element of consciousness, hie 
the purma , is looked upon as wholly inactive All the activity 
observed and experienced is due to the association with the 
antahharana which is bhautika It is this association of the sakstn 
with the antahharana that gtv cs rise tojtai, the empirical self and 
when this association is rent asundenKe 'sakpn is disentangled 
from the antahharana - 

As is well known, European thought was engaged m deter- 
mining the relationship between mind and matter for one or two 
centunes But since the middle of the nineteenth centuiy attempts 
have been made to denv e mind from matter In contrast to these- 
attempts in the history of European thought, we have in India an 
attitude to integrate the two concepts and look upon mind and 
matter neither as two diametrically opposed entities, nor as one 
being derived from the other but as being two aspects of the same 
common Prakrti — Nature There is a great need to understand this 

position with clearness and dev elop it in order to airirc at a satis- 
factory solution of the problem of mind This paper is only an* 
attempt to draw the attention of scholars to this standpoint 


1 Ibid, p ^2 
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The doctrine of karnu is of great antiquity m India It 
gradually broke away from Vedic naturahsm r mysticism ancLpictv 
The Hindu view of karma is based upon the assumption of the 
existence of a soul The law of karma has been accepted in all the 
mam s> stems of Indian philosophy and religion as an article of faith 
The result of karma whether good or bad cannot be obviated It is a 
force which must produce its own consequence According to the 
popular Hindu belief, karma is a sum total of man’s action in a 
previous birth, determining his future destiny which is unalterable 
Its effect remains until it is exhausted through suffering or enjoy- 
ment 1 In the Brhadaranyaka Upam$ad and in the teachings of 
Yajuavalkja, we meet with a dear formulation of this doctrine 
and the resemblence between this formulation and that which is 
found in Buddhist texts is so close that one may be perfectly justi- 
fied in maintaining that this doctrine is nothing but a further 
elucidation of the subject m the Upamsad The Buddhists could 
not adopt the Hindu theory in their own system without modifi 
cation Hopkins points out that karma notion begins to appear in 
the Brahmanas but not in the Samsara shape of transmigration 1 
According to Kern , karma is the link that preserves the identity of a 
being through all the countless changes which it undergoes in its 
progress through samsara 3 

In Buddhism this doctrine reaches its climax and assumes a 
unique character We also find m Buddhism two extreme views of 
thought bearing upon the doctrine of karma 

(1) all that a being suffers from or experiences is due to the 
sum total of his deeds in the past, and 

(2) ail that a being experiences in this life is only a matter of 
chance 


3 Watakabhatta Jitaka JataJ a I pj> 166 /all 

2 The Itfilujums cf I tdifl p 109 

3 Cl ZrtbHdaptfU a , 40 ff Manual of Indian Buddhism, pp 49 50 
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It is true that for every sjh committed here punishment follows- 
m the next existence The Buddhists approached the problem 
from a purely mental point of view It has been pointed out that 
a man need not be afraid of the vast accumulation of karma through 
a long cycle of births and re births The whole of such accumu- 
lation may be completely undone by a tmoment3ry action of mind 
Mind is in its own place and as such can make and unmake all 
such accumulations of karma 1 2 When a man dies the khandhas 
of which he is constituted perish, but by the force of his karma 
a new set of khandhas 1 instantly starts into existence and a new 
being appears m another world, who though possessing different 
khandhas and a different form is in reality identical with the man 
just passed away because his karma is the same It has been 
asserted that Buddhism does not admit transmigration When a. 
being dies, a new being is bom and inherits his karma What 
transmigrates is not a person but his karma Really speaking therc- 
is no agent, there is nothing but the act and its fruit , organs ^ 
thoughts and external things are all the fruits of acts, m the same 
way as pleasant and unpleasant sensations 

There are two Linds of acts pure and impure The acts which 
are free from asravas* are pure and those accompanied by them are 
impure The act v, ith pleasant retribution is good and that w ith 
unpleasant retribution is bad The acts performed with a view to 
happiness m this world are bad and those performed with a view 
to happiness in the world beyond are good Acts are distinguished 
as of three kinds (1) good ( kmala ), (2) bad ( akusala ) and indifferent 
(avyakata) They may also be classified as meritorious (puny a), deme- 
ritorious ( apunya ) and fixed (aninjya) The fruit of retribution of acts 
includes not only the sensation but also everything that determines- 

1 MahJntddesa Voi 1 ,p 203. 

2 The sensorial aggregates which condition the appearance of life m any 

form They are enumerated as follows rupa (material quality) 
itedccnct (feehrg) (perveptJoa) saxifcsra (coefficients oi coo 

sciouaness) and vintiana (consciousness) Cf. Sai t IH. 101 Ytbhanga 
1-61 

a. Sics or impurities cf Sam H 29 iag T 107 foil Sutianipfta 1105*. 
1133 Ttbhanga 426, etc. etc 
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the sensation-— organs, etc Acta may be determinate {niyataY and 

indeterminate (aniyata) They involve or do not involve a necessary 
retribution 

Karma is one's own, a man is an inheritor of his Karma, one 
finds one’s birth according to his or her Karma, Karma is one's own 
kith and Karma is one’s own refuge, divides beings into high and 
low * 

Karma came to be defined as cctana or volition. A person 
cannot be morally or legally held responsible for his or her un- 
intentional act The Buddhist teachers therefore tried to define 
Karma on a rational and practical basis The Abhidhamma philo- 
sophy seeks to furnish the ps) chological data of etliics, conduct or 
external behaviour of men being regarded as an outward expression 
of their internal character 

The celebrated Buddhist commentator, Buddhaghosa, defines 
Ivarma as volition expressed in action An action is no action until 
the will is manifested m conduct Karma also means consciousness 
of good and bad, merit and dement It is of four kinds — 

(1) Karma producing result m this life, 1 2 3 * (2) it producing result 
m the next life/ (3) it producing result from time to time 5 and (4) 
past Karma 6 There is another four-fold division of Karma 

(1) an act whether it is good or bad produces serious result, 7 

(2) excess of either virtue or vice which produces its respective 
result, 8 (3) Karma which is thought of at the time of death 9 and 
(4) an act which has been often done by one in his hfe-time and 
which m the absence of three previous karmas causes rebirth 10 We 
have still another classification of karma (1) determining the 
character of rebirth/ 1 (2) sustaining/ 2 (3) oppressive 13 and (4) 
hurting 14 These twelve kinds of acts and consequences arc mani- 
fested in their true aspect in Buddha’s knowledge of the conse- 

1 Cf Digha II 92, III 107 nnd Suttampzia 70 

2 Of Afajjhwna III pp 202 215 

3 D-ilfhadha. minaitdaniya. 4 Upapacc/ivedantya 

5 Aparapariyayavedamya (V%suddhimagga 9 II p GQ1) 

U Ahosikamvia 7 Gaiufca 8 Bahula 9 Asanna. 10 K<ttallakamr» n 

11 Janaha 12 Upatthambhaka 13 Upap^aka. 14 Upaghataka 
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quences of karma Those endowed with the spiritual insight axe 
acquainted with Kammantara and Vipakantara 1 * Karma produces 
consequence, retribution is born of action, action is the cause of 
rebirth, xn this way the world continues No action passes from the 
past life to the present nor from the present to the future 

As regards the relation between karma and vipala Buddhaghosa 
sap there is no karma m vipaka and no vipaka in karma Each 
of them by itself isvroid, at the same time there 13 no vipaka without 
karma Just as there is no fire in the Sun, nor in lens, nor in the 
dried cowdung, and likewise fire is not outside them but comes 
into existence on account of their requisite*, in the same way 
vipaka is not seen within the karma nor outside it A karma is 
void of its vipaka which comes through karma Vipaka comes 
into existence on account of karma 3 In the past the khandhas 
which originated as the consequences of action (volition) ceased 
In thi* existence other k r iandhas arise out of the consequences ot 
p,*st deeds, there 1 * no condition w hich has come to this existence 
from the past, m this existence the khandhas which are originated 
on account of the consequences of karma are destroyed In another 
existence others will be produced from this existence, not a single 
condition will pass on to the next existence 4 According to the 
Atthasalini which is a commentary on the Dhammasangam, karma 
is of three kinds (I) kayakarma, (2) vaetkarma and (3) manokarma 
It is cetana and the state* associated with it. Ah these three 
originate in cetana Karma under the name of sa/nkhara is one of 
the links of dependent origination {paticcasamuppada) Buddhaghosa 
divides kanna into (2) kammasamutthana (set up by karma), 
(2) kammapac'-aya (caused by karma), (3) kanimapaccayaatlasamu 
tlhana (caused by karma and set up by consciousness), (4) Kanina- 
par cay aakaraiamutthana (caused by karma and set up by sustenance) 
and ( 0 ) Kammapac-ay autusamntthana (caused by karma and set up 
by temperature) There is a relationship between citta and karma 
If mind be distracted, no karma can be performed (yada citum 
bhajjamanam hoti, tada kammam bhajjamanam hotiti attho) 5 

1 Vw u-dhimagoa. II p G02. 2 Ibid II 003 3. Ibui II 003. 

4 Iirul II 603, 

5 J L’ T S 1SS0 p 150 — KaihaczUhujxikaratia aithaKat)i*t 
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Karma is ultimately reduced to the ps> etiological factor of 

volition Volition is the unique determination of Will Will- 

exercise has its power over its co-cxistcnt mental properties and 

physical qualities All our activities, in deed, word, or thought arc 

due to its influence The doctrine of karma or the efficacy of good 
or bad acts is inseparably bound up with that of renewed existence 

The world exists through karma and people live through karma 1 
A careful study of the Buddhist books especially those dealing 
with Heavens and Hells 3 is enough to show that the inmates of these 
places are as much subject to the iron law of karma as are the 
dwellers upon this earth itself The various heavens make possible 
greater and more varied reward in the case of those w ho by meri- 
torious acts have earned it, the different hells greater and more 
varied measures of retribution The descriptions of the pleasures of 
heaven and the sorrows of hell as given in the Vxmana - and 
Pcta-iatthus are interesting as show ng the nature of the rewards and 
punishments which in those early days were considered appropriate 


to particular acts of piety and particular sins 

In Jainism karma may be worked off by austerity, service 
rendered to ascetics, or to the poor, the helpless and the suffering by 
giving them food, water, shelter or clothing Karma does not mean 
a deed or some invisible mjstical force It is nothing but a com- 
plexity of a very subtle matter which is super-sensuous and which 
pervades the whole world The word karma is derived from the 
verb Kr meaning 4 to do* The Jams believe it to be the result of 
actions arising out of four sources (1) the first source of karma is 


attachment to worldly things such as food, raiment, dwelling place,, 
women, etc (2) Karma is produced by uniting one’s body, mind and 
speech to worldly things, (3) Karma is engendered by giving the rein 
to anger, pride, deceit or greed, and (4) lastly false belief is a fruitful 
source of karma In Hinduism we find that God inflicts nun ishumot 
for evil karma whereas in Jainism karma accumulates energy and 
automatically works it off without any outside intervention The 
Hmdus think of karma as formless while the Jams think of it a$ 


1 Kammann taiiati lolio kamvi'ina tattatt paja 

2 B G Law Heaven and Hell m Buddhist Perspcctue Buddhtst Con 
ceptian of Spirits Pcta^atthu and Yimanaiatthu TcxIb (P T S Ed ) 
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having form The Jams divide karma according to its nature, 
duration, essence and content Karma is intimately bound up with 
the soul According to the Jams there are eight kinds of karma the 
first kind hides knowledge from us {ynananaramya karma), the second 
kind prevents us from beholding the truefiuth (darsanavaramya), the 
third kind causes us to experience either the sweetness of happiness or 
the bitterness of misery (zedamya karma), the fourth kind which 
is known as the mokamya karma bemuses all the human faculties It 
results from worldly attachments and indulgence of the passions 
The fifth kind determines the length of time which a jiva must 
spend in the form with which his karma has endowed him (aya 
karma), the sixth karma known as noma karma decides which of the 
four states or conditions (gati) shall be our particular gati Tnere 
are many divisions of nama karma The seventh kind is gotra 
kaima It is the gotra or the caste which determines a man’s life, 
his occupation, the locality in which he may live, his marriage, his 
religious observances and even his food There are two chief 
divisions of this karma It decides whether a living being shall 
be born in a high or in a Inw caste family The last and the 
eighth kind is the Antaraya karma , the karma which always stands 
us an obstacle, e g , labhantaraya, bhogantaraya , upabh ogan ta ray a 
and airy antaraya 2 

The Jams hold that the soul while on the first step (mithyatva- 
gunasthanaka) is completely under the influence of karma and 
knows nothing of the truth The soul whirling round and round 
in the ejele of rebirth loses some of its crudeness and attains to 
the state which enables it to distinguish between what is false 
and what is true A soul remains in an uncertain condition, one 
moment knowing the truth and the next doubting it A man 
either through the influence of his past good deeds or by the 
teachings of his guru obtains true faith He then realises the 
great importance of conduct and can take the twelve vows The 
Jains behve that as soon as a man reaches the state of an Ayogi- 
kevahgunasthanaka, all his karma is purged away and he proceeds 
at once to tnoksa as a siddha 

— I Mj 

1 Mrs. 6 Stevenson Th* Jltart oJJaxn.it n j» 183 
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According to the Pali Nikayas an ancient householder teacher 
of India was the first expounder of the doctrine of action 1 2 The 
Jama Sutrakrtanga speaks of various types of Knyavada then 
current in India (I 6 27, 1 10 17) Buddhism was promulgated as 
a form of Knyavada or Karmavada According to Mahavira Knyavada 
of Jainism is shortly distinguished from ahriyavada (doctrine of non- 
action), ajnanavada (scepticism) and vinayavada (formalism), pre- 
cisely as in the word of the Buddha, knyavada of Buddhism is 
distinguished from Satkayadfsti involving various types of aknya, 
viohitsa (scepticism) and silavrata-paramarsa (silabbataparamasa, 
formalism) 3 To arrive at a correct understanding of the doctrinal 
significance of knyavada of Jainism it is necessary not only to see 
how it has been distinguished from aknyavada, ajnanavada and 
vmayavada but also from other types of knyavada 

According to the Sutrakrtanga the types of akriyavada are the 
following — 

(1) On the dissolution of the five elements, e g , earth, water, 
fire, wind and air, living bemgs cease to exist On the dissolution 
of the body the individual ceases to be Every body has an individual 
soul The soul exists as long as the body exists 

(2) When a man acts or causes another to act, it is not his soul 
which acts or causes to act 3 

(3) There are five elements and the soul is a sixth substance 
These six substances are imperishable 

(4) Pleasure, pam, and final beatitude are not caused by the 
souls themselves, but the individual souls experience them 

(5) The world has been created or is governed by the gods It 
is produced from chaos 4 

(6) The world is boundless and eternal 

All these views are reduced to four mam types that correspond 
to those associated in the Pali Nikayas with four leading thinkers 
of the time, e g , Atheism like that of Ajita, eternalism like that of 

Katyayana, absolutism like that of Kasyapa and fatalism like that 
of Goiala 

1 Zlnjjhxma Nikaya I p 483 

2 Khudddkapafha p 5 Cl SuUanipata verse 23J 

3. Of I 1 1 13 

4 Ifcut I 12.58. 
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The atman is a living individual, a biological entity The 
whole self does not outlast the destruction of the body With the 
body ends life No soul exists apart from the body The five 
substances with the soul as the sixth are not created directly or 
indirectly They are without beginning and end They are 
independent of a directing cause They are eternal From nothing 
comes nothing All things hav e the atman, self or ego for their 
cause and object, they are produced by the self, they are manifested 
by the self, they are intimately connected with the self, and they 
Are bound up in the self One man admits action, and another 
man does not admit action Both men are alike, their case is the same 
because they are actuated by the same force i e , by fate It is 
their destiny that all beings come to hav e a body to undergo the 
v lassitudes of life and to experience pleasure and pain Each of 
these types stands as an example of akiriyavada, m as much as it 
fails to inspire moral and pious action, or to make an individual 
responsible for an action and us consequences 1 * 

According to the XJltaradhyayana Sutra the inefficiency of 
knowledge is the real upshot of ajnanavada In the Sutrakrtar%a 
the upholders of ajhanavada are represented as those thinkers who 
pretending to be clever reason incoherently and do not get beyond 
the confusion of their ideas 3 The Wnayavada may be supposed to 
hav e been the same doctrine as sdabbalaparama&a m Buddhism The 
Silabbataparomasa is a view of those who hold that the purity of 
oneself may be reached through the observance of certain moral 
precepts or by means of keeping certain prescribed vows The 
upholders of Vmayavada assert that the goal of religious life is 
realised by conformation to the rules of discipline. 3 

The types of Knyavada that do not come up to the standard of 
Jauusm are two in number* 

(1) The soul of a man who is pure will become free from bad 
karma on reaching beatitude but m that state it will again become 
defiled through pleasant excitement or hatred 

(2) If a man with the intention of killing a body hurts a gourd 
mistaking it for a baby he w ill be guilty of murder If a man with 

1 Cf. XI. I 15 34 

a iW i 12 l 

3 Sufrci&rlj/ija, I 12.4. 
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the intention of roasting a gourd roasts a baby, mistaking him for a 
gourd, he will not be guilty of murder According to Mahavlra the 
painful condition of the self is brought about by one’s own action 
and not by any other cause Pleasure and pain arc brought about 
by one's own action Individually a man is bom, individually he 
dies, individually he falls and individually he rises His passions, 
consciousness, intellect, perceptions, and impressions belong to the 
individual exclusively All living beings owe their present form of 
existences to their own karma The sinners cannot annihilate works 
by new works, the pious annihilate their works by abstention from 
works 1 The Jama doctrine of nine terms naiatatlia developed 
from the necessity for a systematic exposition of knyavada which is 
in its essential feature only a theory of soul and karma karma 
consists of acts, intentional and unintentional, that produce effects on 
the nature of soul It must be admitted that soul is susceptible to 
the influence of karma The categories of merit and dement 
comprehend all acts, pious and sinful which keep the soul bound to 
the circle of births and deaths Nirjara 2 3 consists in the wearing 
out of accumulated effects of karma on the soul by the practice of 
austerities 

In short Mahavira's great message to mankind is that birth 
is nothing, that caste is nothing, and that karma is everything 
and on the destruction of karma the future happiness depends 


karma is the deed of the soul It is a material forming a subtle 
bond of extremely refined karmic matter which keeps the soul 


confined to its place of origin, or the natural abode of full knowledge 


and everlasting peace There arc four kinds of destructive karma 


{ghatiya karma) which retain the soul m mundane existence They 
are as follows (1) knowledge obscuring karma (2) faith obscuring 
karma (3) karma which obstructs the progress of the soul, and 

W 2 Ks tms pfyv an unpartant part 

in Jama metaphysics Jainism as a practical religion teaches us to. 
purge ourselves of impurities arismg from karma 


1 Jbxd I 12 15 

2 Cf Ultara dhyayana Sutra XWJJl 11 

3 B 0 Law Mahavira Hts Life and Teachu g% p 104 



THE ARYAVIJftAPTI AND THE SABHYABH ARAN \ 

OF RAMACANDRA 

ByK MAD HAVA KRISHNA S ARMA 


Ramacandra, son of Visvanatha, a Mahara>tra Brahmin of 
Ambilala (Amvila Amviiala) village on the bank of Prakasa has not 
so far received the notice which he deserves as an important 
grammarian earlier than the middle of the sixteenth century 
Aufrecht notices both the Aryavijnapti and the Sabhy abliarana of 
Ramacandra (c c I, 511 and 512) but wrongly under d liferent 
authors, the former under Ramacandra and the latter under 
Ramacandra Bhargava, author of the Vagbhusana kauya \fitra*s 
notice of the Sabhy abharana in his catalogue of the Bikaner Library* 
p 273, is very brief In his History of Classical Sanskrit Literature , 
n 350, Knshnaraachanar says, “ Sabhy abhor ana is an anthology 
with double meaning, in 9 chapters, by Ramacandra Bhafja of 
Attaladesa The last verse interlaces the last Sutra of Panini CT 51 
with ingenuity He was a great grammarian There is a commen- 
tary on it by Govrnda (Jjotirvit), son of Ndakanjha, of the family 
of astrologers of Snapun on the banks of Godavari ” Knshnama- 
chanar does not give the probable date of our author It will be 
seen that Atpdadcia is a mistake for Ambilaladesa unless it is so 
called now .Both Aufrecht and Kmhnamachanar do not seem to 
know that the two works are by the same author 

The above two are the only works of Ramacandra now known 
to us Aufrecht notices one AryocxjnapU of Viivanatha sun Vifva- 
natha is the father of Ramacandra Is it the same as the present 
work ? Here the author mentions his father’s name at the end 

There arc two MSS of the Ary avtjnapti in the Anup Sanskrit 
Library, Nos 297Q-71 It is a philosophical poem in two hundred 
and ten Ary or The former MS has twelve closely written sheets. 

It u old The last sheet is injured and worn At the end the 

scribe is mentioned as I 

There is some random writing on the front page* of which the 
following referring to a tarpnyasin on the bank of the Kftni u of 
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some interest. It is not possible to identify tins ascetic \uthout 
further information 



3W3 5t pnfacii ^rtsi n 


The other MS has eleven sheets written in a medium hand 


This belonged to Magirama who was a contemporary of Maharaja 
Anup Singhjt of Bikaner and belonged to the sc\cntccnth century 
The MS bcara his name on the front page This gives a lower 


limit to the date of Ramacandra But a more accurate lower limit 


is supplied by Govmda*s commentary on his Sabhyabharana 
Krishnamachanar tells us that this Govmda was the son of Nilakapjha 


of the family of astrologers of Siva pun Thu Ndakan^ha was a 

great astronomer of the sixteenth century He was honoured by 
Akbar and wrote the astronomical portion of the 'fotfarananda His 
T ajikamlakanthi composed in £aka t509 (A D 1587) is now very 
popular His father Ananta who was also a great astronomer 
migrated to Benares from Dharmapun in Bchar, the original place of 
the family Hence Sivapurl in Krishnamachanar s note must be under- 
stood as Benares Govinda was bom in £aka 1491, lc, AD 1569 


If he is the same as the commentator on the Sabhyabharana t Rama- 


candra cannot be later than the middle of the sixteenth century The 
Sabhyabharana does not contain references to any author by name 
which would help us to Ex an upper limit to his date 
The Aryavtjuapu begins 

(In some cases the metre is not correct owing to the corruption 
of the MSS ) 
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& HigsroriT ^ sFRtra 

a mgqfer fog ^gigq fog g cr femg I 
^fowfewic^ftfe *nf% fegng li 


li \o tl 


yi'fl id ^ tfoiafeg rantin' ft Hnq.i 


z^rnm rrnnrtm n t{ 1 1 
fernntfofe *jfet: ?j<fe fircrar rfoi: l 

csri ?T23qfo fei ?gtf3T 5JJtm ^ II II 

It foa 1 fetpifesTt tflt: i 

3fe% IN ^ «mgs3t^g ^tiNN sftnru. ti \\ n 

strife mk &V 3tNi n i 

fog fo fen 5i% y^ain %3 tt: if ?y n 


giutuwifflai*n%i ' -da gHTSsJnWcn trnrcgt 

sfoisfe sr fofeig ii ii 

Ends : 

sRtsft gwlTOFft ifcrlTOT iksm.v# n i 

3I^KT 51 & ^1 ^ «iwi U \\ \\ 

gj *rm qnsfir n *<A w 

1. This AryJ is Zoned dd!/ 3a the Jattcr MS , 3 e«, 2*0, 2971, 
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PUdlpdj R5t *) ^dvd l SP HlP d^q . II 1 . 0 % II 

a mfd^MHd i n«mici r q .i 

arraragi^n wddu+ftdwd: ll Ro\s n 

ar wWd.<M pidaacwPdiPP^ f l 

fppqrafofpgifc 5i^r 5 * sRTcfgq iro<:ii 

arrai sflw«Rj«57 p^ *gp^ l 

t^viSm ht^c (pipppimw ll ro^ n 

p iW a ft Rfc n Pisft grpilfo g#* I 
d^pr ^y^wp a Hg mi gtePi $pp ll ^’o n 

sra ^imr>4di'dfci.n-'4».dd'Ad ^wq^^nmKtPi a [UdkiHm - 

piftrap^p drUdJ-wR i uiam : gpii 11 

The Sabhyabharana is a work in \crse in nine sections. Each 
verse in it has a double meaning, a didactic one and a grammatical 
one. The MS in the Anup Sanskrit Library contains the author’s 
own commentary on it named Mayuhha* mala and Sabhyabharana- 
paHjtkd where some grammatical rules are elaborately discussed 
1 he MS has one hundred and fourteen sheets with eight lines per 
. page and forty-five syllables per line of bold and large Dc\anagarl 
It is in good order and begins 

yUiuuup ph: l arum+KMUHT H+iwd l 

srasnw 'TTTOMddw^tiMdi P ra* 

Ipdcl? P PRPR^P P TP^tft ^ I 

P sftpfg qt iHiwddiwww-b wr-fd 

^p p'rgpnpid^ppp: ^rafeptmiRph. 11 1 11 
^ ORT-PUI^fopr% SPS9%3 ERTC^T ^pftfePTOq 

wth jpptpp^pt ^ wwfaPidERira sfp dHi»<mHdn 1 

3RPPTP PTPfHTt'- I Pppg^PH — P 3?5JP*&: PPWKPI dj; 

TOP HlPP-rfl id PTprj_ P|-J fp^W | pfpf 

qTTOTO P fpnm ^TOTO P =Ptpi| PPP 5 ft p'^q f^q 

?PTP: ll 
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gqROTST ^*«iaMitituafc a^f 7 11 <: 11 
nra nqrorarqfasTq^ ft 51 ( ? ) g^tsrer uksroi. i 
a«mi«u Jpnq n?g 'fdWcH^ rasra irji 


q tilqwnff s mw gr» K» n ^ ^7ig^i 
atertqmrmsi grgfq^al ykiq^ifJrer- 
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soth. ii 

In the colophon to ullasa 8 (fol 


105 a) there 13 


StcT JT^W^TTi 

From this we know that he was a Maharas{ra Brahmin 


therefore, see if any more information can be gathered about this 
important author from Mahara§tra sources 



THE ORIGINAL GITA 
By T M P MAHADEVAN 

Dissatisfaction with the current Bhagaiad gitd of 700 Slokas 
has been expressed by several orientalists of the West who feel that 
it is an inflated form of an original Gita which knew nothing of the 
later incrustations of different strands of philosophical doctrines 
Talbojs Wheeler considers it unnatural that K^ija and Arjuna on 
the morning of the first day of the war* when both armies arc 
drawn out in battle array* and hostilities are about to begin, should 
enter into a long and philosophical dialogue respecting the various 
forms of devotion which lead to the emancipation of the soul 
Holtzmann’s view is that the original Gitd was Vcdantic in character 
and that subsequently the originally unorthodox doctrine of bhakti 
came to be grafted on to it According to Hopkins, the song of the 
Blessed One is “ at present a Kj*$naitc version of an older Vi§puite 
poem, and this in turn was at first an unsectanan work, perhaps 
a late Upanisad " Keith thinks that the Gita was originally an 
Upamsad of the type of the &vetahatara y but was later adapted 
to the cult of Kj-sna Barnett believes that different streams of 
tradition became confused in the mind of the teacher of the Gita 
In the view of Garbe, the original Gita was a devotional and 
sectarian tract in which were later incorporated Vedantic ideas 

By far the most thorough dissection of the Bhagavad gita has 
been made by Rudolf Otto According to him, the present day 
guise of the Bhagavad gita is not its original version The Original 
Gita was in no sense ‘ doctrinal writ * , and therefore no ‘ Upamsad* 
but simply a fragment of a most magnificent epic narrative It was 
essentially a Kr$na Arjuna-samvada , a dialogue between the Lord 
and the Pandava hero, and was is no sense a manual of mst ruction 1 
The usada of Arjuna, those words of Kfs^ia which were calculated 
to release him from his mood of despair, the Lord’s sayings about 
the indestructibility of those whom Arjuna thought he was called 

1 Budolf Otto The Original Gila pp 10 12 2. *5 2 9 
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upon to destroy, Krsna’s appeal to Arjunas martial ralour, his 
4 supreme utterance * that the warrior was but his tool, and his 
demonstration of this truth by revealing his ghora rupa with the 
conclusion drawn by Aijuna — these and only these, constituted the 
contents of the Ortgtnal Gita 1 Into this splendid epic fragment, 
“doctrinal writ’* subsequently became inserted, with the new of 
securing for it the authority of Kjsna 3 divine Form 

Oflo then proceeds to segregate the doctrinal treatises from the 
primitive text of the Orginal Gita Of these he finds as many as 
eight in the Gita besides numerous minor glosses The first treatise 
(\i 52 -xu 20) has for its theme pure Prapatti Bhaktt, uns p ecu la- 
in e and unsupported by philosophical theories The second (xiv-xv) 
in culates Sa Samkhya Bhakit Bhakti theology utilizing the Samkhya 
doctrine of the sou/ The third treatise consists of three tracts the 

first (x\i xv u 1) a plain and unsectanan moralistic Theism, with no 
specific Bliakti character, the second (xv 11 2 - x\ m 49) an exposition 
of the moralistic doctrine of three gurtas, and the (bird (xvm 50 a 5) 
where the first two tract* are worked into a systematic and stnet 
Bhakti doctrine The fourth treatise (xm) has for its basis Sa 

Itvara Samkhya In the fifth (v) Samkhya and \oga are connected 
together In the sixth treatise (vi lx) there is typical Sa I tear a 1 oga 
which is utilized and intensified by Bhakti doctrine The sei enth 
treatise (u 39 tv 42) deals with what may be called untypical 
Sa Itcara I oga, t e. # character Yoga as distinguished from psych o- 
technical Yoga The topic of the eighth treatise (t 32-42) is God 
as optimum in omnibus It is a song of praise marked by its own 
specific conception of the divine and referring to neither Ad rail a 
nor Bhaktt , nor any other special scholastic doctnnes, nor again 10 
AJ^una s actual situation, but inserted here simply to glorify Kfspa, 
That these eight treatises could not have been written by the 
author of the Original Gita is patent according to Otto, from the 

I Oita includes into the Ordinal Gila only the following: lattice* °l 
TUlgat# Gt U — 

Ch. I Ch. II 1 13 20 22. 3 X. IS 

XI 1-C fi 12 14 r 10-26 41 51 
Will. SS-Gi CC w l '3. 
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fact that they bear no intelligible relation to the theme of the Epic 
Even among themselves, there is no unity of purpose or unity of 
doctrine They include obviously different types of doctrine and 
there is m them much of aimless repetition , and so, concludes Otto, 
more than one writer was concerned in the composition of the 
vulgate Gita He warns us that the occasional addresses to Arjuna 
found in these treatises should not deceive us Otto believes that 
the treatises were cither written with the explicit view to their 
incorporation m the Ortgtnal Gita , or they had previously been 
composed, and were then modified for that purpose by slight 


adaptations 

We shall examine here in brief the opinions of the Indologist3 
set forth above As against Talboj3 Wheeler who considers the 


philosophical dialouge out of place on the first morning of the war 


when both armies had been drawn up in battle line and hostilities 


were about to begin, it will be pertinent to point out that there is 
nothing unnatural about the dialogue, taking into view the standard- 


of warfare that then prevailed A few hours* delay m the commence- 
ment of the war could not have mattered in the least especially as the 


delay was due to one of the principal actors resolving not to fight 
When the leaders of the contending forces could meet before the 


battle began and lay down the rules of warfare, it is not inconceivable 
that they could afford to wait and postpone the commencement of 
battle when the foremost among them became all on a sudden broken 


in body and mind and expressed his strong disinclination to fight But 
then, it may be asked, why a long philosophical discourse dealing 
With forms of devotion leading to the emancipation of the soul in 
order to make Arjuna fight ? The answer is that the final solution to 
every moral problem is to be found onlv in the philosophy of Spirit 
Philosophy m India was never an intellectual game of logic , it ua 3 
always a guide to belter hSe The at pkiMw nv ksre scr &r offer Ltf 
is on the assumption that the Mahabharata is a record of historical 
details Though there must have been a histone feud which the Epic 
took as its theme, historical truth need not be read into every word of 
the Mahabharata We value the Gita not for its warlike setting or the 
context in which it was taught, but for the teaching it contains-a 
teaching which has a universal appeal, and is for all time 
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According to Holfcrmann, Hopkms, Keith, Barnett, Garbe and 
Otto, the current version of the Gita does not present a consistent 
doctrine The medley of views alleged to be found w the Giia 
Barnett a ttnbutes to the confusion of different streams of tradition 
in the mind of the author The other cntics favour the theoiy 
that the present Gita js the result of a successive revision or adap- 
tation of an original poem by several writers of different persuasions 
Holtzmann’s surmise is that the original Gita was a Vedantic work 
on to which the unorthodox doctrine of Bhakti was subsequently 
grafted Hopkins and Keith guess, as we have seen, that the 
original work must have been a late Upanijad, unscctanan in 
character, which was later on turned into a book of the Kfsna cult 
Hopkins makes further refinement by interposing between the 
onginal Upanijadic form and the present Kffriaite version a Vi^fluite 
phase Garbe rev erses the proce^ and says that the Gi*a was 
at first a dev otional and sectarian tract into vv hich later on some 
Vedantin incorporated his own ideas As if vexed with all this 
doctrinal business, Otto declares that the original Gita was no 
philosophical tract at all It was a simple unsophisticated portion 
of a grand epic, which was used by later philosophers as a 
convenient peg to hang their doctrines on and give them the air of 
divine authority 

The enchanting quest for the Original Glia owes its inspiration, 
it must be remarked to the apparently heterogeneous nature of £ri 
Kr*pa’s teaching The Gita speaks of God and Brahman, of Bhakti 
and Jftana, of Karma joga and Karma samnjasa* Are these not 
contradictory concepts ? How can one and the same author be 
responsible for such incompatible doctrines? And so, argue the 
cntics the vulgate Gita is not the work of a single muid , it is a 
composite product of several thinkers who at different times made 
their own additions to and alterations in the original poem 

The operational base of these scholars, we submit, tf an 
untenable one That the Gita is a hotchpotch of ill a shorten 
doctrines is the foundation on which the criticises arc built As to 
which doctrine was the earlier one and which doctrine or doctrines 
were interpolated, the critics differ among themselves, prompted 
by their own inclinations lo some the Gita appears to have been 
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at first a treatise on Vedanta which later came to be adapted to 
their views by the followers of the Bhakti cult. To others it would 
seem that what had once been a gospel of devotion was turned into 
a Vcdantic work by some skilled Absolutist. Otto to whom these 
doctrines are anathema would believe that the simple aim of the 
Original Gttd was only to teach the imperious might of the Most 
Holy. No objective evidence, however, has been offered by the 
critics to show why they consider certain verses to be interpolated 
ones Purely on a priori grounds they accept some portions of the 
Gita and reject others with a view to effect formal consistency — • 
and even in this they do not succeed. The classical commentators, 
whatever may be the differences among them, are agreed in viewing 
the Gita as a consistent whole. The author of the Gita has a 
genius for synthesis ; l and his true purport will be missed by him 
who has only an analytical mind. The philosophical views then 
current were all utilised by the author and worked into a philosophy 
of the Spirit that included and surpassed them. The method of 
synthesis, then, accounts for the presence in the Gttd of apparently 
different doctrines ; but the discerning eye will find a golden 
thread running through them all and binding them into a shining 
garland of exquisite beauty and splendour. 

Unlike writers like Holtzmann and Hopkins, Richard Garbe 
claims to have adduced independent philological evidence for 
‘ proving the interpolated character of about 170 verses. Belvalkar 
has examined these grounds in detail and has shown that 
they are not valid and do not warrant the rejection of the verses dub- 
bed as interpolations by Garbe. 2 It is well worth pointing out that not 
in all cases does Garbe advance philological reasons. For instance 


1. Sn Auiobindo Ghose, Essays on the Gift!, pp. 7.3 “The language 
ol the Gda, the structure ol thought, the combination an& balance cJ ^ 
belong neither to the temper of a sectarian teacher nor to the spirit of ^ 
vigorous an alj tical dialectics cutting off one angle of the truth to exclude all 
the others; but rather there is a wide, undulating, encircling movement of ideas 
v Inch is the manifestation of a vast synthetic mind and a rich KV *, 

PTWorl^nf'l». ,, a SJEvUCtlC 


experience. 


2. 8. K, Belvalkar, 
pp 93 100 


Basu Mallik Lectures on Vedanta Philosophy, Part X. 
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many verses he rejects as spurious because they contain the terms 
Brahman or Maya or for no other reason than that they contain 
absolutist teaching It looks as though the search for philological 
grounds was undertaken by Garbe to justify the branding of certain 
stanzas as interpolations which had already become * suspect * on 
account of their ‘ Vedancic * content Garbe’s procedure is a glar* 
mg case of rationalisation— of finding reasons for a conclusion which 

had been reached on a priori considerations 

Rudolf Otto fares no better than his predecessors in his attempt 
at stratification of the Bhagavad gtta 1 While they see m the GUd 
only two or three doctrines, he discovers, as we have seen already, 
as many as eight tracts besides the original poem and numerous 
other glosses According to Otto s computation, there must have 
been at least eighteen authors at work, of course at different times, 
inflating the original out of all recognition and over weighing it with 
their own views Seivara samkhya and Sefoara yoga, different 
schools of Bhaktt Dvaita, Vihstadvaita, and Advaita and the cult of 
Kj-sna — all these and many minor views besides have each had a 
hand in the final shaping of the Gita With a flair for making 
subtle differences, Otto shows which verses were added and by 
whom He starts with the assumption that the single purpose of 
Kfsna was to convert into obedience the mood of one who had no 
desire to fight Then he draws the conclusion quite easily that the 
doctrinal discussions have no bearing on Kfsna a task, and so 
must have been interpolated later on by sectarian scholars and 
partisans m philosophy * Be thou nought but ray tool * is the carama 
iloka, according to Otto , it constitutes the central teaching of the 
Lord All that led to it and all that followed from it, these alone 
should be regarded as the genuine Gtta 

It is not difficult to recognise that Otto s analysis is based on a 
subjective bias and not on any objective evidence If one were to 
disburden the Gita of verses which do not fit into a scheme one has 
apriority drawn up, there would be no end to such a process, nor 


3 Dr S K Bdwlkar criticised Prof R Otto » theory in * paper 
entitled Mucarruige of Attempted Slr*tifcat\on of th$ DhagavadgitJ ' 
published iu the Journal cf the Unweruty of Bo n&ay Ycl V Part vi pp C3 J33 
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would any unanimity be achieved Unless clear and unmistakable 
evidences arc forthcoming* there is no justification for regarding any 

the point of view of 

correct methodology it would be more proper to say with Barnett, 
if there is no other go, that there is a confusion m the mind of the 
G itacarya of d liferent streams of tradition, than to agree with Otto 
and others that the Gita is a composite product of several minds 
Most of the critics labour under the thought that Vedanta is 
Advaita^ that Adiaita is pantheism, and that bhaktt which is devo 
tion to a personal god is incompatible with Advaita And when 
they find in the Gita Vedantic verses intertwined with devotional 
poetry, they naturally postulate different authorship for the two set3 
of stanzas But every one of the propositions which serve as the 
premises for the theories of interpolation may be challenged 
Advaita is not the only school of Vedanta , there arc other schools 
which are theistic Adcatta is not atheism Nor is it pantheism, of 
either the * all is God * type or the * God is all 1 type Bhaktt is 
not inconsistent with Advaita metaphysics There have been un- 
compromising Advatltns who have advocated Bhaktt as a better 


verse of the Gita as an interpolation From 


means, because simpler, than even Jnana As we remarked earlier, 
th a author of the Gita has a genius for synthesis He presses mto 
service every doctrine and every mode of spiritual experience in 
order to lift man from the lower levels of selfishness and sensuality 
The dialogue form of the Gita does not warrant our looking m the 
Scripture for an architectonic method or a finished philosophical 
construction There are doubtless repetitions and variations of 
emphasis But these are inevitable in a ta/nvada The central 


teaching however, cannot be missed Sn Kpna returns to it again 
and again It is this The immortal self is to be distinguished 
from its apparent psycho ph>sical abode Man must do his part, 
knowing well that the self is unaffected by his actions Not desiring 
the fruits of his deeds he must dedicate them to God who is the 
Life of his life, his real Self God realisation or Self realisation is 
the goal It can be reached by one who at first frees himself from 
attachment to the world of objects by self less and dedicated work 
and then renounces the sense of egoity and conceit nt agency True 
renunciation is not an cMernal and formal pro ess A man of 
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renunciation may appear to act , his actions, or what seem to be his 
actions, redound to the benefit of society But they do not bind him 
Those who are far behind him on the road to perfection must 
follow his example and act without attachment Freedom from 
attachment and attachment bred passions is what is insisted upon by 
£ri Kfsna over and o\ er again This is essential for spintfual life, 
progress in which is to be measured by the degree of the freedom 
attained All other philosophical teaching that is found in the Gita 
is directly related to the concept of non attachment If one nord 
will indicate the quintessence of the Gita teaching, it is anasdkti } 
the gospel of non attachment 



BEING AND NEGATION 
By G R MALKANI 


Being 13 the most fundamental concept Ultimately, there 
must be some kind of being The problem for philosophy 13 how 
to conceive this being It may be the being at the beginning of 
things, from which things emerge and to which they ultimately 
return It may be a primordial form of being which has determined 
the subsequent course, but to which things never return It may be 
that absolute being, which does not evolve in time but which includes 
time as an element Philosophy may be said to be the science of 
being in this larger sense What is ultimate being ? 

We may answer this question by speculation But that will 
lead to no definite result The only right way to answer it is by 
analysing the being which we know We distinguish “what is” 
from its counterpart " what is not * The being which we know is 
limited by non bemg We can set a limit to all being , for all 
being is finite being It is m time and m space, and it is distinguished 
by certain qualities What has no such limitation does not appear 
before us and we do not know it as being It would be for us 
indistinguishable from non being Beyond this being which we 
know and which we can extend indefinitely in imagination, is non- 
being We can set no limit to non being It is really limitless, and 
contains all bemg even as the ocean contains a tiny island Considered 
m this way non bemg is the very container of bemg It is larger than 
being, and perhaps also more fundamental It is arguable that we 
contribute certain subjective elements to the being which we know 
It is not arguable that we contribute any thing to non being 

It may now be said that non bei ng cannot he jbto? ^ zn 
bemg We do not know non being and if we knew it, it would be 
changed into some kind of bemg How can non bemg be inclusive 
of being ? Bemg is the one all inclusive category, not non bemg We 
contend however that by our notion of bemg, we have made th 
conclusion impossible If all bemg is determinate bemg then th 
negation of this bemg is part of its meaning The detennmat 
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implies the indeterminate The indeterminate has no kind of 
being It is apprehended at the same time as the act of knowledge uj 
which we apprehend the determinate All knowledge is said to be 
of the determinate But this knowledge does not exhaust the 
whole range of our awareness, which reveais knowledge of the deter- 
minate simultaneously with our ignorance which relates to the 
indeterminate 

Being and its correlate non being however both come under the 
category of objectivity We can claim that we know non being as 
the negation of being Non being has in this sense a positive 
character All abhava is ultimately a kind of bhaia This positive 
character of non being is derived from being There is no such thing 
as absolute non being or absolute negation, unrelated to being The 
negation which is significant to us is the negation of being, and this 
is not absolute nothing 

We have said something about the correlation of being and the 
negation of being, which is non being We shall now show that 
negation has an important function with regard to all being that we 
know We find that nothing is purely positive Nothing has 
soarupa so to say The nature of everything is determined conceptu 
ally and all determination is negation To Say that something is * 
is implicitly to assert that it is distinct from the not * We know through 
negation only ft is this * means that it is * not that ' There is no 
such thing as the * own * nature of a thing, not involving an> 
conceptual determination or determination from the outside All 
tfnngs involve in their own nature their own negation, which there* 
fore is part of their meaning And since nothing can be partly 
positive and partly negative, negation has universal scope It enters 
into the meaning of everything that is said to be positive 

All our statements about reality have this negative element lo 
all cases something which 13 not asserted is implied by the assertion 
and supplies the background of the assertion As a psychological 
fact, we never assert except when we want to correct, or to 
contradict or to draw pointed attention to an aspect of things 
which is opposed to some other aspect which is not to our 
purpose but which may easily be mistaken for it It is through this 
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implied negative assertion that we determine the tatparya or the 

intended meaning of the speaker 

Being that is determinate cannot be something purely positive 
It cannot have a nature of its own It is correlative to non-being 
But is such bemg all that there is ? Can we not go beyond it to the 
higher form of being ? We have evidently an awareness of being 
This awareness itself is not something determinate Being and non 
being are both simultaneously its objects It is not an object to itself 
Where we conceive it a 3 object, we have already transcended it The 
true awareness is never determinate and never an object It is 
essentially non conceptual and of the nature of pure intuition Is it 
not the higher form of bemg we seek — the bemg which is purely 
positive and which has no negative element in it ? 

All real being is intuited being There is no other being 
which we know But the distinction between being and intuition 
which is commonly made m our sensible knowledge is due to the 
conceptualisation of bemg When we have eliminated every 
conceptual element we may be said to have a pure intuition of being 
We are face to face with reality as it is m itself But this reality 
cannot appear distinct from the intuition It will be the intuition 
itself Thus there can be no intuition of being Being must coincide 
with intuition 


This pure intuition 13 present whenever anything whatsoever is 
said to be known But it should not be confused with this knowledge 
The knowledge 13 a mental act and is quite determinate It is as 


determinate as its subject What reveals this knowledge is the pure 
intuition The pure intuition reveals every object by revealing our 
knowledge of that object , and it reveals the knowledge by revealing 
at the same time the correlative ignorance which is dispelled by 
the knowledge Thus pure intuition is at the back of all being- and 
all our so called knowledge of being It reveals ever} thin* both 
bemg and non bemg There is nothing to reveal ,t l[ IS a 
pure revelation As such, it has a svarupa , or a nature 

°f ltS own It is unnuxed with negatton, and so the only 
realuy that ,s absolutely po„,t.ye It is the true mean.ng of fcem/ 

>f by bemg ave understand someth, ng that ex.sts m ttself and 1 : 
determined in its nature from the outside not 
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There is a view according to Which there 13 no ultimate being 
or reality All being can be thought aw ay We can negate all possible 
being The ultimate is therefore absolute negation It is neither 
being, nor that simple negation which relates to some definite being 
and derives Us meaning from it If we make negation absolute, 
that negation or non-being can be ultimate In fact, it is the only 
alternative to being that is subjective AH being is affirmed being 
When we say that something 13 there, we have affirmed that being 
and determined it in thought This affirmation is a function of the 
will Being that is affirmed is not only negatable, it is negated m 
being affirmed No act of the will creates anything real which may 
later be cancelled or negated The act of affirming or putting 
forth is simultaneously a retracting or a \\ lthdrawmg act It does 
not need a second act to withdraw what is put forth It is admitted 
by all that what is sailed has no real being and doe 3 not endure 
But if it is a fact that it has being for the moment that it is put 
forth, why can it not endure bejond that moment ? The reason is 
that the act of putting forth is itself a retracting act What is put 
forth is retracted the very moment it is put forth It has therefore 
no reality even for the moment that it appears to be there In this 
way, all being can be negated, and we can conclude that non being 
is universal and ultimate 

It may be said against this, that the act of the will at least has 
some hind of being When we have denied all being, wc cannot 
deny the denial All scepticism suffers from this fallacy The 
sceptical attitude itself cannot be denied This objection in our 
opinion is not formidable We can argue against it that if the act 
of the will has any kind of being, then that too can be denied m the 
same way Wc cannot speak of this act of the will as real without 
positing that act The consistent sceptic affirms nothing, and takes 
up no position Can he be answered ? If our will experience alone 
can cxplan being, we have a practical ideal to achieve Wc must 
punfy the will of us initial appetite or desire which makes it restless, 
and so creative of being When the will is passifi-d, it is perfectly 
free It creates being no longer Ir has realised that freedom 
which is bcjonJ being IWc one is naturally speechless Here ** 
nothing that one can affirm It is the religion of perfect freedom 
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Our objection to tins is two fold — 

(a) Is the language of “ negation ” applicable to the absolute 
negation ? That language is significant only in the case of limited 
negation Something which is or can be, might not be This “ not ” 
only refers to a possible assertion of being Otherwise, there is 
nothing for us to negate, and there is no negation When negation 
is made absolute, it becomes indistinguishable from that fullness of 
infinite being, which has no limit and which therefore cannot be 
negated Absolute negation is qualitatively different from all finite 
negation It does not mean the lack of anything, or the absence of 
anything Wc simply cannot objectify it It is the same thing as 
absolute being 

(6) It is not true to say that all being that we know can be 
explained in terms of our will experience The world may be our 
idea But when wc ordinarily ideate or conceive, we arc conscious 
that wc initiate these acts All acts of the will are conscious acts 
The world is not consciously conceived or imagined It appears to 
ha\ e being m itself The world may be illusory, but it cannot be 
treated as purely imaginary The illusory has real being behind it 
and this cannot be a matter of conception, but only of intuition 
The world is accordingly declared by Vedanta to be amrvacamya , 
not tuccha The question of being then cannot be resolved by 
analysing our experience of it in terms of our will experience alone. 
The illusory is conceived, but the real behind it which is known 
with the illusory is not conceived but intuited The problem of 
being then is a real problem, and the solution of it can only be 
found in absolute being not in non being 

It may now be argued that it is possible to reach different 
conclusions which are both true, if we start from different stand- 
points Approaching things through our I nowing experience, we 
may get at absolute being which will satisfy the demands 
of knowledge But if we umvecudue our will experience our 
ideal cannot be bving but freedom from being Wc can legiti- 
mately describe the ultimate in terms of the appropriate stand point 
This however cannot satisfy the philosophic mind It , s 0 f th 
essence of philosophy to co ordinate and to correlate It ca G 
rest sauafied * «h unrelated foaUt.es The .deal of knowledge a Td 

8 
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the ideal of will can only be satisfied in that Self which cannot be 
negated, and which therefore has true being. Tim Self is also 
y that freedom which is bejond all empirical being. Mukti is nothing 
but this freedom of the Self. 



THE SAMHITAS AND THE OLDER UPANISADS* 

By H. G. NARAHARI 

Ancient Indian tradition has always believed in a continuity of 
thought from the Samhitas down to the Upanisads, and in a unity of 
perspective between these two texts. There have been some modern 
scholars who, however, hold a different view and these are those 
whose judgment is counter-balanced either by uncertain parallelisms 
in Western thought or by unsup portable prejudices against anything 
that is the work of a brahmin. Chief among those who belong to 
this class are Deussen and Garbe, and these two found enthusiastic 
following in Hertel and Wintermtz and in a few other writers of 
minor importance. 2 “The Upanisads,” Deussen 3 felt, “arc for 
the Veda what the New Testament is for the Bible.” And, to 
Garbe/ from the brahmin priest that he knew of to high philosophic 
enquiry it was indeed a far, far cry. If only for the fact that “ the 


1. In referring to books, I have made ubo of the following abbreviations. 
Ait . Aitareya 

Atman Atman m Prc- 

Upant$adtc Ycdic 
Literature, Adyar 
Library, 1944 


AV* Atharvavcda 

Bf. Brhadaranydkci 

Ch. Chandogya 

Ind. Phil Indian Philosophy, 

London, 1923 

ITaus* 

ES. Kafhdka Samhita 

Msnd Miindiihya 


Phil. Up. Philosophy of the 

Upanishada, trans- 
lated by A S Gedcn, 
Edinburgh, 19 OG 
Pm s' Pras'na 

BV Rgveda 

SBE. Sacred Boohs of the East 

SV Sttmaveda 

Sys Y ed Das System des 

Vedanta, Leipzig, 1900. 
Taitt TaitUriya 

TPU . Thirteen Principal 

Upanishads , Oxford 
University Press, 1931. 
TS. TatUtrtya Samhtta 

Up. Upam^ad 


M&nd Uitndaha 


YV. 


I i V . zaj 1 . 

2 For details, gco H G. Naraharl, Atman , pp. 1G3 ft. 

3 Phil. Up » p. 46. 4. H. G, Naraharl , op cit., p. 163 


Yajurveda, 
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Vedic seers were aware of all those philosophic ideas which go to 
make Up the thought of the Upani^ds ” s the untejiabihty of these 
views is too obvious The object of this paper is to consider ano- 
ther important evidence in this respect the evidence which the 
Upamsads themselves supply concerning their attitude towards the 
Samhitas 

In the course of this process, it is not at all proposed to exa 
mine all the Upantsads which are known so far That would really 
prove to he a worthless endeaiour A good number of the 
Upamsads belong to comparatively recent times, and these cannot 
possibly command the same authority as the older Upamsads which 
all have certain distinctive features of their own Often these late 
Upamsads are known to contain material which is neither original 
nor of any significant value towards our knowledge of the philosophic 
activity during the Upani|ad ic period For our purpose then it js 
enough to take up the old classical Upan sads on which are based all 
the orthodox philosophic systems of a later date It is not also the 
aim here to make an exhaustive collection of all references to the 
Samhitas in the Upamsads This is unnecessary m a place like tins 
where the endeavour is to examine rather than to collect all such 
references 

Of the numerous allusions to the Samhitas in the Upamsads, a 
broad classification can easily be made under two mam heads, into 
those that speak of them with approval and into those that do not, 
and underrate their value instead, the former of these two groups 
admits of a further sub division and accordingly, we can distinguish 
here passages which look upon the Samhitas and Upamsads as equal 
in status from those which make either of them superior in com 
panson There are also many occasions in the Upamsads where the 
Vedas arc extolled and stress is laid as a result, on the importance 
of their study 

In the Br Up 6 and the Maitri Up 7 there arc a few passages 
where the endcasour is to expound the theory that the Soul (Atman) 
is the Prime cause, and is the source of ever j thing else, 3 fld in the 
course of the exposition of this theory, we are told that the same 
great being (bhuta) who breathed forth the Upanijads, did so e\ en 

c Rui p an i jo, iv & n 7 vi 22. 
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the four Vedas From another contexts in the former of these two 
Upanisads, it is clear that speech reveals alike the four Vedas and the 
Upanisads Quite a nice metaphor is used by the Ch Up 8 9 when it 
seeks to describe the sun whom we are asked to look upon as the 
honey of the gods His rays arc the honey cells, and the Vedie 
verses and the Upanisads are the bees which hover around the flower 
made up of the four Vedas and Brahman 

It is the view of Deussen 10 * * that, m these passages, the word 
upantsad “ did not of necessity include an exposition of the highest 
questions ” I t however, see no necessity to resort to such a strained 
interpretation here Moreover, Deussen’s explanation is, m the 
first place, against the view of traditional commentators like Samkara 
who understand u by the word upamsadah here statements like 
pTiyamty etadupasita 12 In support of his position, Deussen 13 has 
the following arguments in Br Up 11 4 10 where a list of works is 
enumerated, the Upanisads are given the eighth place after itihasa, 
purana and Lidya t though Kmg Janaka has listened to the Upanisads 
he is unable to describe Brahman as Yajnavalkya did, and even 
erroneous teaching like that which speaks of the essential being of 
man as consisting in the body, is called upantsad (asuranam upantsad) 
There is little that is weighty m this reasonmg To attach pro- 
minence to the order of enumeration m the Upanisadic passage 
mentioned above is to read too much of our modem ideas into an 
ancient text The apparent difficulty concerning the other two 
passages loses all its force when it is borne in mind that, by 
upantsad , is meant any philosophic doctrine of the period, and not 
necessarily the particular view propounded by Yajfiavalkya or any 
other prominent seer of the tune whose view finally prevailed 
against the many that were offered by those of the opposite camp 

The many statements made in the Upanisads are not left to be 
taken at their own individual worth They are all intended to be 
taken quite seriously, for they bear the stamp of authority Here is 

8 IV 1 2 9 III 3 1 

10 Op cil p. £>G 11 Upnntsadah prvjam Uy etad upasita tlvad^i 

(Commentary on Dr Up II 4 10) 1 

12 I have discovered tins statement m the Pj Up (I\ 1 3) itself 

13 lac cit 
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brought forward no opinion which is entirely new and strange 
Ever} thing that we read m the Upamsads has the clear sanction of 
the Vedic Samhitas This is made clear in many ways It is not 
unoften 14 that the Upamsads are seen to incorporate bodily 
philosophic hymns and stanzas whose original place is in the Samhitas. 
These are cited by the Upanisadic seers in support of their statements 
which, otherwise, they fear, may not meet mlh the same degree of 
approval It is very likely the same feeling which makes each 
Upamsad or a group of them 15 claim to be attached to one or the 
other of the four Vedic Samhitas These are cases where the supre 
macy of the Samhitas is openly acknowledged by the Upamsads 
There arc also occasions where this is done in an indirect way That 
ts where the Upanisadic seer is content with borrowing ideas only, 
and is ready to clothe ihesc ideas in his own way Some of these 
borrowings are quite explicit, 14 and sometimes it happens that, when 
a careful and attentive student of the Samhitas reads tb'* Upamsads 
he finds in the latter clear echoes 17 of what he has already seen m the 
former 

It is probably in vindication of such actions on their part that 
the Upamsads would like, it seems, to impress on those that read 
them that they exist only to continue the tradition handed down by 
the Samhitas The Bf Up (1 5 17) thus defines 4 knowledge * 

( brahma ) as whatever that has been learned from a study of the 
Vedas [y ad. vat kit canukiam tasy a tarvaiya brahme ty ckata) The 
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Muttd Up (III 2 10) discusses the qualities required m the ideal 
student to whom the knowledge of Brahman can be imparted with 
advantage, and one of the conditions laid down here is that the 
aspirant must be learned m the Vedas ( srotnya ) Of the same import 
must be the passages where the Vedas and their ancillary texts are 
spoken of as the true abode of the Upanisads ( ledas sarvangant 
satyam ayatatiam)™ or where both these are looked upon as the limbs 
of the body of the person consisting of ramd ( manomaya purusa) 19 
The value of the Vcdic Samhitas for purposes of study is quite 
openly recognized by the Upanisads which do not hesitate to bestow 
a liberal meed of praise on these texts concerning their profound 
merits The Tailt Up (I 10) puts in the mouth of Tn£anku one 
of the most glowing descriptions of the excellence of Vedic knowledge, 
of the \ery enlightening and exalting effects of its study Of the 
three fold duty of the religious man, the study of the Veda is to the 
Ch Up (II 23 1), the very first ( trayo dharmaskandJu 

adhyayanam prathamah ) To the Maitn Up (IV 3), the 

study of the Vedas is the first of the antidotes against the miserable 
condition of this elemental soul (i bhutalman ) Such is the implicit 


18. Etna Up IV 8 the full sentence hero is tavjax tapo danuih XarmeU 
prati (hJ icdiis sarvmgJni sat jan lyatana n According to Sftnkan thcro 
tiro threo sentences here tho first stopB with tha worda prattqto and m 
understanding the next wdli sarcfli ffant wo ara asked to take tho word 
jralt (ha from tho previous sentence ClTa/tsfJic/j/anurarfcMe) tho rest forms 
tho third sentence Max Muller (SUE I 153) aho accepts these three sentences 
hut not tho interpretation given by Sankara to them To him thero is no 


necessity for understanding the word while interpreting tho second 

sentence which to him la self sufficient and means Tho \edaa are all Us 
limbs. If Sadia ra takes sarttf/iflj u hero m tho sense of tho \edangas 
His to Max Muller bccausa ^o Brahmin could help thinking of thoVcdangas 
K E. Humo (TPU p 310) follows Max Mullers lino of interpretation To 
i ic however tbero are only two sentences here tho first, no doubt ends with 
jTdfiqhJ but tho rest should bo ouo single sentence I agree with Max 
Mull r in feeling It unnecessary to make use of tho word prat^flij for a second 
time But hi* interpretation of mrtrdi flans to mean are all its limbs 
sounds very tar fetched Sadkara* explanation of tho word appears to mo 
quit® reasonable I Uko lalyam as tho adjective of ayoAmam as against both 
Sadkara and Max Mull t to whom it Is an independent noun I would render 
my second sentence thus. Tho \ <xUs and all their a )jcu are its truo abode. C 


10 To Uf 11 3 
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faith which liu* Upanisad has in the Samhitas that it declares, in 
another place, 20 that true knowledge is what is set forth in the Vedas, 
and a brahmin consequently should not study what is non Vedic 
{yad vedc} v abhthitam tat sat yam tasmad braktnano navaidtkam 

adhiyila) The Ch Up and the Br Up seem to be specially in 
dined in favour of the Samaveda, the first two books of the former, 
and a good portion of the third section of the first book of the latter 
are devoted to the eulogy of the very great importance of this Veda 
There are, however, passages in the Upani^ads where the 
knowledge of the Samhitas is compared with the knowledge of 
the Upamsads and where the latter seems, to all apparent purposes, 
to be assigned a higher place In the Ch Up (VII ! 2) we 
thus read of the story of Narada seeking instruction at the hands 
of Sanatkumara The prospective teacher quite natural!) desires 
to know what his aspirng pupil knows already Questioned 
accordinglj, Narada goes on * Sir, I know the IJgveda, the 
Yajurveda, the Samaveda, the Atharv a \eda as the fourth, Legend 
and Ancient Lore (tithosa puratia) as the fifth, the \cda of the 
Vedas (i c Grammar), Propitiation of the Manes, Mathematics 
Augury (derra), Chronolog), Logic, Polity, the Science of the Gods 
(dsiandya), the Science of Sacred Knowledge (brahnui"idya). 
Demonology {bhutavidy a), the Science of Rulerslup {ksatra*'ul\ a) 
Astrolog) (naksatramdya), the Science of Snake charming and the Tine 
Arts ( sarpa dccajanavidya This «ir, I kno}v ** 21 To Sanatkumara, 
however all this is a s udy in name (namaua etat) And the 
Mund Up speaks of two kinds of knowledge, the higher {para} and 
ihc lower (oparo), and while the four Vedas are relegated to the latter 


category, the former is considered to be that whereby the Imperisha- 
ble (aksara) is apprehended More than once ** the superiority of 
the sacred syllable “Om * over the three Vedas Rg, \ajus and 
Soman, is maintained by the Upamsads and the Tati! Up fl 5) 
openly declares that the Vedas arc made greater by sacred knowledge 
( 'brahman a rava sarre r eda mahiyanti) 

But to take all these utterances literal!) and to interpret them to 


10 JUatirt Up VII 10. 21 IL H Hume op eil P ^ f. 

22- Ch Cj 14 ft* ZVar hr V 7 i/atfri Ij*. VI 5 
23 IXu»a< n cp cit p CO 
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mean that they reject the Vedas , 23 or show an attitude which is 
M not favourable to the sacredness of the Vedas, ” 24 would be to do 
the utmost injustice to the spirit of the Upanisads. Having sought, 
in many passages, guidance and support from the Vedas, and having 
confessed unstinted admiration for this earlier literature in many 
other passages, the Upanisads cannot possibly condemn them 
elsewhere. If they did, they are liable to be penalized for a double 
crime, the crime of gross ingratitude and of glaring self-contradiction; 
of gross ingiatitude because the support derived from the Vedas is 
forgotten; and of glaring self-contradiction, because elsewhere the 
inestimable value of the Samhitas has been too openly acknowledged. 

A possible way of explanation here is perhaps to believe that the 
Upanisads record the views of two contemporary rival parties, of the 
ritualists and the intellectualists; and the very admiration of the 
Samhitas on the part of the former was enough to provoke the con- 
tempt of the latter group towards this literature. The basis of such 
an explanation is not at all sound. It takes for granted the unwarrant- 
ed 2S assumption that the Samhitas are, by nature, only ritualistic in 
character, while the Upanisads deal essentially with intellectual 
matters An examination of both these texts 26 shows that the 
Samhitas are as frequently seen to contain philosophic material as the 
Upanisads are found to discuss subjects of a ritualistic nature. 
Ritualism and Intcllectualism have always thrived in India, side by 
side, without any mutual antagonism. Granting that 'some rivalry 
existed between these two parties, and the tirade in these passages is 
against only the ritualistic portion of the Samhitas, then again it is 
wrong to condemn the entire literature for whatever defect that may 
be attributed to only a part of it. 


nro 


24 S Riidbahrifhnan, Ind Phil., I p 149 

25 Eion Deussen (Sys. Ved , p. 18) readily concedes that, in the RV„ there 

*•- sparks of philosophic light,’ though Uia very gnn t enthusiasm for tIj0 
Uimnsida makes lum ted that it is only in thep.a texts that theso spirts bur 
forth into that bright flam© which lights and warms today fun d * 
Ihgxeda angc&chlagencn Funlen philosophtschen Ltchtes uatcr und ** /”* 
fortgltntvten. bis sie endheh trt den If pants had' s su jencr lielltn Fl a UcUrr 
iatffn, die noth hint* tins t« «rJc«c7*fm «n<J eu tTUMrmtn rmnrnl Qv M' 

2 C. ft. a.Narahari., op cti , pp. 231 (f. 
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If, therefore, the Upanisads are to be absolved of the guilt 
referred to above, it is necessary to interpret in a different way all 
those passages which, to all outward purposes, seem to rad at the 
Samhitas These statements ought to be understood as only hyper- 
bolical in character (artfiavada) t as mere figures of speech emplo\cd 
in emphasizing the importance of the object in view at the time 

The real attitude of the Upanisads towards the Samhitas is thus 
only that of the devoted follower They make statements, but 
claim no ongmahty for thesru tteranccs For n hatev er they say they 
hark back to the Samhitas for support so that, if they offer any 
opinions, these are either repetitions of older Vedic sayings or their 
explanation in a more elaborate form JTom their enthusiastic 
admiration for the Samhitas, and from the rev erent reasscrtion of 
their doctrines in which they are consequently engaged, the 
Upanisads only turn out to be mere exegetical treatises w hose one and 
only purpose is to interpret the doctrine of the Samhitas They are 
there to explain the Samhitas, not to examine them, to revive their 
doctrines, not to refute them 



THE gTORY OF THE COW PUNYAKOTI 

AND THE TIGER ARBUTA 
By P T NARASIMHACHAR 


"There lived a rich and pious cowherd called Kahnga who had 
made his home among the hills of Arunagm and grazed his cows in 
the surrounding forests In one of the caves of the hills a hungry^ 
tiger called Arbuta lay in wait for a prey ” Thus runs a ballad in 
our Kannada language This ballad is known to every man, 
woman and child of the Karnataka country It is an old folk song 
connected with the Samkranti festival in which we decorate and 
feast our cattle and give them a true holiday The author of this poem 
is not known In one version of the ballad it is dedicated to Sri 
Narasimha, the deity of Maddur It may be that the man who put this 
ancient story into verse might have lived somewhere near that 
tow n The language of this poem is so simple that there is hardly 
a word in it which a child or a peasant cannot understand In fact 
an abridged and amended te\t of this poem is included in one of 
our Kannada Primers, thanks to the sagacity and taste of Sri 
M S Puttanna of revered memory The poem is extremely simple , 
nevertheless its ethical import is profound and deserves our special 
study 


The story of this poem may be briefly seated thus 
* One day while the cows were coming home m the dusk, Arbuta 
the tiger, who had no food to eat for the past seven days, fell on the 
herd and caught hold of an unwary cow, Punyakoti by name, which 
tamed behind, but was hurrying home full of thought for her joung 
calf The cow asks the tiger to spare her life for a few moments until 
she goes home to her child, fondles him and returns The tiger is 
naturally reluctant to let go bis prey on a mere promise which he is 
not prepared to trust But the cow reassures him, ‘‘Look here 
Tiger, I am a truthful animal Do not be afraid that I will rw 
return Have no doubt about ray words I have only one ton ° 

m my mouth, not ttto I stvear by Almighty God and my tllustr,™,! 
forbears that I will return and not fail vou M ous 

j me tiger is impressed 
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by her earnestness, ventures to speculate on her promise of return 
and lets her go Sister cows rejoice to see Puijyakop back again m 
their midst But Punyakoti has no time to spare She goes straight 
to her calf and invites him to suck from her as much milk as he 
can for the last time She gives him practical advice concerning 
himself, his conduct with other cows in pen and forest, and requests 
her friends to take care of him as one of their own. *‘Do not go 
near that hiil, my child, there the ewl Tiger dwells”, says she to her 
child Then, despite the pleadings of the calf and other cows, 
she returns to the forest, enters the cave, stands before the tiger 
and addresses him in caressing words to make a feast of her and satiate 
his hunger But the tiger is amazed at the behaviour of the cow, 
prefejs to die than kill her who is Jike a sister to him, takes a 
spring up into the air, falls near the cow and dies Gods above 
welcome him The cow returns home, and Kahnga, the cowherd, 
initiates a festival on the day of Samkranti to celebrate her deliver- 
ance 

Such is the bare outline of the story as told m our Kannada 
poem It is an incredible story, but credulous peasants and cow- 
herds believe it as true How did this fable become a legend and get 
embedded in the religious belief of our people ? Has this lovely work 
of art a basic human experience, however crude it may be, or did it 
take Us origin in the fancy of a teacher in popular ethics? My 
friend Sri D L Karasimhachar of the Mysore University who has 
made some research into the history of the fable states that the 
story itself is ancient but that its transfusion into a ballad in its 
present form could not have been done earlier than ISOO AD He 
also refers; as a possible Sanskrit source, to * Bohulopahhyuna ’ 
found in the 30th chapter of a work called * Uthasasamuccaya * Here 
the cow is called Bahula, the tiger Kanumpj the incident of their 
meeting takes place m the hill of Hohana on the bank of the lamuna 
Sac the ttger XMiasnip* feel* lor .W psss ar&sw «2B\J tiler ap 

penance at the end of which he dies The story is, however, not 
connected with the Samkranti festival as in our Kannada poem 
The swifter end of the tiger in the Kannada poem appears to me to 
be more artistic and aesthetically more satisfying than the end in the 
Sanskrit version la fact the Kannada poem is an artistic triumph 
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If art can be described as illusion earned to the power of truth , our 
poem stands up to this test magnificently The story is so 
mov ngly told, incidents so truly related, basic emotions such as 
parental love and filial affection are so well portrayed that the 
reader while reading the story becomes as credulous as any villager 
who believes it as true * Rut here we are not concerned so much 
with the history of this ballad, fascinating as it promises to be, 
or its aesthetic value as with the noble mind that conceived the poem 
now becoming the cow, now of the tiger, and completed a 
circuit as it were and flashed out a new light on the mystery of 
life and the spirit s struggle through it towards its own dommion 
At first sight it may appear to a casual reader that the eternal 
problem of the conflict between good and evil is presented m this 
poem in a telling manner— the good prevailing at the end, non- 
violence triumphing over violence — or that emphasis is laid on 
truthfulness But on a closer examination one will find that the^ 
poem does not deal merely with these problems In this tale one 
sees absolute non.resistancc to evil in action In fact it is neither 
non resistance nor passive resistance, nor yet Satvagraha, 1 e , neither 
indifference towards evil nor a passive nor an active although non- 
violent protest against evil It is more than all these three modes of 
apprehension of and contention with evil To name it is difficult 
Perhaps we may call it active non resistance to evil It is an 
alchemical process in which evil is transmuted into good It js 
non violence working in its pure and nascent state — a state yet to 
be achieved by men, perhaps dreamt of by Gandhiji One sees 
here a supreme effort of the individual consciousnes to rise to the 
level of cosmic consciousness overcoming the resistance of selfhood 

Let us examine a little more closely the behaviour of our Punya- 
kofci and make a study of her character She is a simple creature 
one among the herd She is neither a Kamadhenu nor a Surabhi, the 
cow of the sage Vasisjha She is fond of roaming m the forest with 
her sister cows She has a weakness for the sweet grass grown on 
the hills (Perhaps that is why she tarries behind and meets Arbuta ) 
She is sociable and no recluse She is liked by all her neighbours, and 

" For » luUisr treatment oi the poem refer to Popular Culture in Keirnrta?- 
by Sri M Venkatcsa Iyengar 
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is an affectionate mother She has a love for life and docs not consider 
existence a sin or a burden, and is afraid of the tiger as all other 
con's arc She is not a Yogtn nor an Arhat nor a Bodhisatta She is 
neither seer nor saint No, not a prophet nor a hero nor a fanatic 
who is out to become a martyr in the propagation of a new faith 
Her meeting with the tiger is accidental She ne\ er sought him 
with any motive whatsoever Having met him, she resigns 
herself to her ill luck, accepts the necessity to die without 
question But poor Intie mother, she has a calf at home, 
hungry and eagerly awaiting her return to suck her teats (as 
hungry perhaps as the tiger whom God has so made as to 
depend on her flesh for his existence) She must go and comfort 
her child To this irrepressible desire she yields like a true mother 
— and she dares to pray to the tiger to let her go if only for a few 
moments While reading the stanzas dealing with this portion of the 
story, one feels as if the cow is pleading for the loan of her own life, 
from the tiger, like a poor man trjtng to borrow a small sura from a 
rich man to tide over an urgent need The earnestness of the cow 
must have impressed the noble Arbuta and the fact that she had a 
hungry calf a* home must have touched a tender chord m hts heart 
as he himself was hungry and knew ts pangs The loan was lent and 
the ctfw came back to return it with the interest of gratitude added 
thereto 

The manner m which Pu^jakoti gave herself up to the tiger is 
unique in the history of all noble acts of self sacrifice 

Como Brother corao O Royal Tiger 
Really I have sinned by toeping jou hungry 
t havo your meal 
\nd be content 

Hero U muacle here U meat 
Here my heart a warm blood 
Eat drink and rejoice, 

\nd may you live long! 

T>*o ntffcHa? imgry ***/Jt» ha- urj Wiwili 

lor 0 et all jout tufferingt 

Eat to your fill I 

May you bo happy and live long! 

Simple, but moving words Mart} r* have rarely such a 
graceful attitude towards their persecutors There is not a trace of 
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bitterness or pride or consciousness of superiority or depression of 
spirit or despair or any kind of hectic feeling of achievement and 
triumph in Punyakoti She sees no other good or end than that 
of satiation of the Tiger by her sacrifice Her attitude towardsj 
life appears as if it is a pledge offered to God bound by an oath 
— “Never to disobey, never to accuse, never to blame aught that 
He has given, never unwillingly to do or suffer any necessary thing,” 
as said by sage Epictetus She was able to keep her oath by 
conquering the greatest of all desires, the desire to Ine Complete 
mastery over this most uncontrollable of all desires has given such a 
grace to her act of self surrender that one is lost in wonder at its 
contemplation By this miraculous process, the evil has become 
good, the timid bold, the awesome loveable and deserving of 
compassion The spirit has become triumphant and has upset the 
order of Nature A mutation has occured in her inexorable law The 
cow is no more afraid of the Tiger, and instead of having the feeling 
of a victim she stands before him — like an elder sister before her 
ailing brother full of love and eagerness to help No wonder 
she was able to set in motion another marvellous mutative process 
in the nature of the Tiger Arbuta To each his desire, to God her 
soul, to this Royal Tiger her flesh and blood, and to her self the 
joy of being able to satisfy both 

Looking at this wondrous being, Arbuta must have for 
the first time felt a doubt whether flesh and blood were all that con- 
stituted his desire He must have wondered how this gentle cow 
was able to overcome the fear of him and what made her feel that 
it was better for her to cast away her body which clothed her life 


before him than retain it No, he would not touch a cow 
who is not afraid of him and whose heartbeat is not 


quickened to mad speed at his sight He is accustomed to the 
flavour of fear in a cow, this one had rendered her meat tasteless by 
a process unheard of before The whole world must have 

undergone a change for a cow to seek him out thus and plead for 

being eaten up, without calling him names, blaming God and he 
accursed life Arbuta must have gazed at this Punyakoti in utt 
amazement, and at ha own claws and teeth with profound self n t" 
These are now useless appendages To think that his pride am j ^ 
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\cry life depended on them! Hu dependence on animals like the cow 
for existence might have produced in him a sense of humiliation and 
3 feeling of disgust for bis i^rctcbed body whim is to bo fed on flesh 
and blood every day m wearsome monotony Perhaps there may be 3 
freer and more joyous existence unconditioned by such violent 
necessities elsewhere than here watch this cow has discerned and 
covets Why should be not also switch off his desire from this 
wretched body of the cow and have similar aspiration fora higher 
existence ? Such swift thoughts must hav e passed through the mind 
of the tiger dispelling the mist of self and spmtuahsmg him 
It seems as if the divine impulse generated by Pupjakoji through 
her faith in God and righteous living was able to transmute the 
nature of Arbuta from bhoga to vmragya 

M 'You are my Bister bom o! tbs svme womb. 

What do I gain by killing thee * 

Thus saying the ltoyal Tiger immediately 
Freed hia Ilia from his self * 

His is not an act of suicide, but a holy act acceptable to the Gods 
Our venerable author says — •* Brahma took his soul and Siva his 
skin ** So did the Tiger die and the Cow live — a miraculous end 
for both, which, m the course of this strange drama neither of them 
had the least forethought of 

Thus ends the story of the cow Punyakoft and the Royal 
Tiger Arbuta These creatures are rare creations of a rare and noble 
mind Be true to your own nature and act in conformity with it at 
al! times Wear the veil of self with which you are endowed as 
a protective garment and which appears to divide >ou and the ill 
pervading spirit but ineffectively, as lightly and as thinly as possible 
Be always prepared to throw it a vay without much ado at the call of 
your higher nature Leave Destiny to workout its own end Never 
look forward for achievement and results These are the ethical 
lessons to learn from tins lovely poem of our first great modem 
Kzrtnarfa -Face ffc? stmpfe rrrrreiYtfiT era* the mmlsbie 

truth that when a highly spiritualized soul comes into active contact 
with another soul, with whatever nature he may be endowed, the 
result is the spiritualization of the other — not its subjugation or 
humiliation 
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By M. NARAYANA RAO 


Whence is that clear and distinct differentness and individuality 
fundamental to experience despite the akinness>in each case, of the 
sensory and motor nerve mechanism purporting to operate on the 
same object matter, collecting impressions, forming concepts and 
resolutions-that strange something which undoubtedly appears to own, 
guide, and regulate the body contents and its psychic counterpart, 
to know, feel and will through the same and to imprint on it, and 
disclose through it, a before and an after ? Its passions and aspira- 
tions far transcend the body and certainly the disparate and isolate 
reflex acts of the mental process in the dream state where, without the 
objective background, the mind purports to act on itself, its dreamless 
condition is bereft of content and of it one can say nothmg, for one 
can know nothmg except perhaps predicating that while it excludes 
the waking and the dream states, which in turn exclude it, yet behind 
these three together there remains a strange “ Continuum ” The 
awareness such as is in the waking and the dream states is the 
awareness of an object or its absence coupled always with the 
awareness that you are aware thereof You always think and know 
that you think so and you cannot doubt that you think and must 
while thinking even of nothing or even doubting, exist to be aware 
that you are thinking or doubting, so that in the background of it all, 
awareness and existence coalesce and operate to constitute together a 
continuity wherein the spatial and temporal contents of the different 


states of experiences stand and are held A great truth about this 
background is that it is not a nullity nor a void, but is rich and vital 
Without it coherent experience perishes Can we hve at all, and for 


any duration, except at risk of reason and sanity, without dreamless 
sleep ? The dreamless state is therefore the most potent source from 
which is drawn all that is essential and necessary to make one ud 
But it appears to us no more than a vague background of which we 
can ha\c no 41 Knowledge ”, for the organism, the sensory and the 
motor mechanism through winch it acts, and the spatial and t cm nor.il 
object w c sheet on which intellect operates are themselves all evolved 

9 
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m particular circumstances and limited to particular purposes But 
the background does appear as an objective mother substance in and 
bejond form, space and perhaps time, as indeed a stuff from which 
opposites emerge and surprises come We can “ Know " no more of 
it Such is the background in which we fundamentally stand 

But besides the intellect, co ordmated and operating jointly 
w ith it, apjxrar other unities of experience being part of the willing 
and feeling aspects or zones of life and mind Such are our pet 
intuitions, beliefs and aspirations The} certain!} must bespeak 
something of our real self and its nature Now ev er) one ev er strives 

to achieve happiness and avoid pain Psychological!} this is the motive 
spring of 3IJ conduct Everyone likewise abhors death, even a 
suggestion of it E\ er) one hates all that fleets and aspires to secure 
that which makes for permanence in things and matters Ev er} body 
wants to be happy and to be eternally cognisant of himself 3s happy 
and does not tolerate even a moment's lapse or forgetfulness in this 
behalf Each one of us desires to be free and to be uncontrolled by 
another or by circumstance, himself to dominate and to control 
Thesejphenomena are essential and common m all human nature, ar^d 
many times in animal and plant nature 

Whence are the*e r Not surel) from the outside object, judging 
from the way in which the mind and its object interact An object 
outside the mind creates an impression on the mind through its 
sensory and motor mechanism and occasions a desire a desire 
being 3 state of tension or unrest of the mind Satisfaction of 
desire by proximity, control and exploitation of the object desired 
operates to relieve the tension Pleasure or happiness then appears, 
but only so long 3 S another state of tension is not there or a new 
desire does not bring in a new state of tension A new sense 
object brings in a new desire and so goes the mind caught in the 
whirl of objects and desires, let loose in their midst But there is 
nothin^ m the object itself m the nature of an attrbutc or quality 
directly communicating or transferring pleasure from itself to the 
mind Were it so, surely, all desires should cease with the possession, 
control and exploitation of a single desired object or dung, and this 
in the case of all men in all circumstances Happiness therefore is 
but what appears in the self itself as such, and looking again at and 
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analysing the likes and dislikes, the proprietory instincts and 
experience of mankind*it will be found that things and matters 
including our nearest and dearest belongings are liked, owned and 
exploited not for anything intrinsic m themselves but on acount of 
the self claiming them, not indeed the nerve and bone mechanism or 
the matter composing it or the breath therein, but the transcendental 
unity appearing to experience in and through them and despite them 
but not engendered by them 

The phenomena of individual experience, their contents in space 
and time, the before and after thereof postulate, presuppose and 
remain materially affiliated to and controlled and regulated by forces 
of nature, matter and energy and are subsumed m the ordered beauty 
and majesty of nature, which imply and carry with them an equal 
cause in potentiality power and sentience acting through space and 
time and other cosmic modes and cosmic matter But in causation, as 
we know it to operate even if cosmic, m whatever form, the cause 
wholly or in part perishes with the effect which m turn is a modifi- 
cation thereof or an evolute therefrom If as suggested above the 
fundamental in the individual is not in this sense an effect resulting 
from the interaction between it and the objective world, the law 
of causation m any form ceases to be explanatory of the unknowable 
substratum 


Our yearnings, aspirations, intuitions, beliefs and “ jahort Falls ” 
impossible to ignore, suggest a state of eternity, an all pervading and 
exclusive existence and sentience, unconditioned happiness, and 
absolute freedom — “ perfection ” The foregoing cannot be 

attributes, for attributes condition the substance and limit each other 
Nothing modified can really be eternally and alongside with per- 
fection, smee it encompasses its exclusiveness Whatever is modi- 
fied really ends and therefore is not and cannot be unbegmning for 
the unhegmnmg would not end unless its unbegmningnes3 is 
equivalent to mere non cognition of absence thereof Individuality 
such as is found beyond the individual in form, is not caused by any- 
thing known m the individual form or any thing outside it but is 
unapprehended except while and m so far as you purport to act as a 
unit against another and also think of yourself “m relatedness” 

Yet in reality the opposite thereof, vis: , ,he unrelated, the self 
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cognized and the unlimited, etc , is the substratum, for we feel 
opposite of the * Ought" How is this co existence of opposites 

possible ? 

Can we reconcile them and only on foot of the argument from' 
the postulated 44 perfection M which if it should prevail, as appears 
it must, individuality as such in the indmdual must be an obsession 
of the mind m the individual, while reflecting the substratum, 
falsely personating it and wrongfully fan c>ing to itself \\h3t does 
not properly belong to it Can we predicate the same of what 
appears urged upon us as an individual in cosmic shape, force and 

sentience ? 



MORAL PROGRESS AND THE IDEA OF NON-VIOLENCE 


By N A NIK AM 


The idea of Progress is derived from the biological sciences 
and the theory of evolution In the theory of evolution, the evolu* 
tion of a •.better 1 type means the evolution of a better ‘adauted’J ype 
Adaptation is adjustment , adjustment is a compromise it is gam- 
ing something and losing something It is compensation Natural 
evolution, therefore, does not support a theory of downright 
absolute progress or ‘development’, but of change And the 
endlessness of natural evolution is no guarantee of the contmuity or 
perfection of the species , for, what has its origins m a natural 
process may again disappear by the same process Hjjxley, at least, 
encouraged no hopes about perfectibility or contmuity of the species 
in evolution ' The theory of evolution ’ he said, “encourages no 
millennial anticipations If for millions of years, our globe has 
taken the upward road, yet sometime the summit will be reached and 
the down route will be commenced 1 ” ( Collected Bass ay s IX p 85) 

Yet it must be conceded that the alteration in man’s state, 


from primitive life to the complicated life of modern civilization, is 
a degree of improvement m which science has played a stupendous 
part Science has enabled man to conquer Nature , it has equated 
knowledge with power, and has transformed man s outward estate 
It has given him mastery over Nature Mastery over himself he 


has yet to achieve The Mahabha rata says in the Santiparvan “The 
secret of the Vedas is Truth of Truth, self control , of self control 
salvation This is all comprehensive Law ” So it is one thm» to 
speak of histone and scientific progre ss and another to <speaL of 
moral progre ss Lotze saj s in his Philosophy of Religion 1 The 
only, sort of progress which incontestably takes qlacn.is.in.njuv t kuo\v 
ledge of Nature and our command over it as a means to the realiza 
uon of our desires There is nothing m this progress however to 
make us feel that it must have been won by spiritual effort ” 

(p 147-148) The cosmic process has given shape and form to the 
physical world, and Nature has made man Hereafter, if j\f an ^ 
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to Inc, he must male himself This is the clear lesson of the crisis 
in human destiny in which we now find ourselves, and the turning 
point in the evolution of the world which we have now reached 

Nature made man, but it is not going to make a superman of 
' him A superman he must make himself A loitering process of 
evolution is not going to lead man to his true destiny jfegel 
used to say 11 Dcr Weltgcut hat Zeith genug M The world spirit is 
m no hurry True for it has all the immensity of Time before it, 
and in treating of Universal History, we must look upon, said _ James 
Ward , a thousand 3 ears as but one day. But the real problem is not 
one of time, it is one of agency and effort Belief in evolution (in 
any of its types), or m a world spirit, or in Tate, is against human 
effort and exertion “ Son, always strive with exertion, without 
exertion, Fate will not achieve their purpose for kings I consider 
human endeavour as greater, by believing in Fate, one confounds 
oneself ’ — is the advice of Bhishma to Yud histhira Man is a 
product of natural evolution, but must now bnng about a revolution 
in his life The peaceful and leisurely growth of organic nature 
must give place to a revolution wrought by his self effort £) And it 
must be a revolution different from any known either to Nature, or 
to History It mugf be Aon uoknLj It must transform man s inner 
life, lay the foundations of a new social relationship, and bring a mes- 
sage of hope and deliverance to the world and not cast it into 
darkness and despair 

In his Philosophy of Htstory % Hegel introduces the idea of 
Lib erty as the purpose and goal and end of universal History, and of 
man’9 moral progress Hegel believed that the actual course of 
Universal History was a manifestation, and unfolding, and march, of 
the Absolute Spirit Its actual course, therefore, is its proper 
course ‘ The real is the rational and the rational is the real 
This is a variation of Leibntz s doctrine of the Principle of Sufficient 
Reason, new in its application to the concrete process of History 


Ver ly God will not change tlio condition of men till they change 
what ib in themselves. t Xhg Qura n) 

t Unless some way out is found which renders war obsolete which will 
elim cate it from the cowxse of human progress, the future is dark beyond 
measure G ^agiaLS unit on the task before the Banfrancisco Conference, 
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It is an expression of Hegel’s faith in the rationality of the historical 
process, and an acquiesance in the status quo of things The 
historical process, according to Hegel, is no accidental expression of 
the relations of events, but of Necessity, not the necessity, however, 
of a cause being inevitably followed by effect, but the all-compelling 
necessity, which is moral In his Philosophy of Mtnd, Hegel says 
4 * It is the spirit which not merely broods over History as over the 
waters but lives in it and is alone its principle of movement and the 
path of that spirit, liberty ” (p 267 Lowcnberg Selections) 

I have no quarrel with Hegel over his historical pantheism or 
his characteristic faith in the rationality of the historical process and 
of the progressive realisation or development ofliberty in History and 
Civilisation I sincerely hope that it may be so In some far off 
day, in the immensity of Time, may Libertv spread her beneficent 
wings like mellow and warm sunshine over the Universe, and on 
every thing great and small in it What is however, revolting to me 
in his Philosophy of History, is the means by which the world spirit is 
►supposed to achieve its end Hegel says, in apparent admiration of 
the world spirit 4 It is the cunning of reason that it use s.mssiQ n in 
its servi ce 1 It is no doubt 1 cunning * of reason, but not very noble 
of it And, Hegel argues as nothing great is ever accomplished m < 
History * without passion and self interest, so passion and self inte- 
rest are the means of the world spirit 41 The manifestations of 
vitality on the part of individuals and peoples, are, at the same time, 
the means and instruments of a higher and broader purpose of which 
they know nothing — which they realise unconsciously ” (p 370, 
Philosophy of History Lowneberg — Sele tions from Hegel 

Why unconsciously* Is the relation between individuals and the 
world spirit after all negative? Is it impossible for man to enter into 
conscious relationship with the world spirit, which is, according to 
Hegel, a divine manifestation in the temporal order of things And 
how is die higher and broader qurqose. of. thiv wnrJiL-jpnmiirJiiseh 
through the baser passions of man? How does Universal Liberty 


¥ Compare Mahatma Gandhi a view o£ History with that of H 
HUtory then is a record of an interrupt, on of the course of Nature Soul fore! 

bc,ng natural la not noted in history (p 170 Speeches and ivritinr. kJ 
L Co Fourth Edition.) Nate &m 
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come to be established on earth through man’s passions and con- 
flicting self-interests as the inevitable means of the world -sprit? 
World peace and liberty cannot be established securely through world- 
passions, world passions have entailed cycles of wars and national 
tragedies Violence has begotten only violence, nationalism is 
opposed by nationalism, racialism 13 embittered by racialism, poi- 
soning the social relationship of men Hegel was manifestly wrong 
when he said that nothing great is ever accomplis hed without self- 
interest perhaps ^ nothi ng great, but nothing good, ever is This 
global war is a great thing, a great conflagration, awful likea tragedy, 
and sublime to contemplate, but good neither to the victors nor to 
the vanquished If universal destruction is the broader and higher 
purpose of the world spirit, then it has achicv ed its purpose and has 
brought a peace, which is universal, because it is universal in 
destruction 

We must find a new ethics, a new philosophy of action, which 
will give direction to “ the rolling wheels of this great world,” which 
will bring deliverance and not throw it into despair We need an 
awakening of the spirit, a new conception of the social relationship of 
man, a new weapon to fight for liberty, which is good for this world 
and a world hereafter Nothing is achieved without toil, but there 
are toils and ways of toiling “ The unknowing toil wedded to sense, 
so let the enlightened toil, sense-freed, but set to bring the world 
dehverance, and its bliss, not sowing in those simple busy hearts, 
seed of despair ” {The Song Celestial, Arnold Bk HI) The world is 
struck with death, amidst death, let us contemplate life and how to 
live , universal is violence now, admidst violence, let us contemplate 
non-violence “The world is strong, but what discerns it is 
stronger, and the mind Strongest, and high over all the ruling soul, 
wherefore — put forth full force of soul m thy own soul ” (Ibid) 

II 

In the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, pharma is described as 
* subtle ’ So is Non violence The doctrine of Non-violence is not 
new to the world, Buddha and Christ preached it Its application 
to politics is, at least, Gandhi's *' Centuries of life make a little 
history, and centuries of history make a little tradition ”, says Sir 
S Radhaknshnan Non violence as a religion and as a w ay of life. 
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lias been our tradition, our history, it is now our life I cannot go into 
all the aspects of a subtle and transcendental doctrine like Non- 
violence, which, in its application to international relations and the 
ethics of war, is contro\ersial and difficult of treatment Non- 
violence is not a popular doctrine, although the World as a result of 
its suffering appears to me to be nearer to it than before I cannot 
even claim that, m making a few points on it, I shall have interpreted 
the doctrine correctly or satisfactorily I am not, moreover expounding, 
7 or defending a political doctrine, but a philosophy I seek to 
interpret an idea 

Gokhale used to say Public life must be spiritualised We see 
the need to spiritualise international relations also And the doctrine 
of Non violence is Religion in Us application to public life and 
international politics It has no institutional foundation as yet, or 
has had no successful institutional foundation But thought prcedes 
action , and ideas precede practical policie s So let us take care of 
our thoughts and our ideas It is a charge against philosophy that 
it only interprets the world, without changmg it Of Non violence 
as a philosophy and as a doctrine I do not believe that that criticism 
would hold good, for. Non violence seeks to alter the world more 
radically than the Marxist philosophy of society But many things 
are possible, if man begins to conduct a new experiment upon 
himself 

Mahatma Gandhi named his Auto biography The Story of my 
Experiment* mth Truth As Truth means to him non violence, so 
his auto biography is the story of his experiment or experiments in 
non violence Why did Mahatma Gandhi call it 1 experiment * ? 
Did he mean by it an experiment only needing verification and 
' lacking conviction ? No, he meant by experiment an expe rience . of 
the truth which was not borrowed from, or based upon, an * 

sqjupe or authority, however great and ancient To’ do so would 
have been easier, for, greater persons than he^the Buddha and 
Christ had preached it and Christ had died o n the Cross for 
Or he could have borrowed it from Jam, am, of winch AhJ a 
is a cardinal doctnne But he did not do so Hp r ? 
to discover the truth of non violence in his QWn preferred 

and believe or disbelieve m its efficacy On the gXcTof 


externa 
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hi3 suffering and experience of it * Non-violence was an adventure 
of his spirit. It was born in the tra\ail of his experience, and 
onl) his experience to the contrary could refute it In this, Gandhi 
j$ a Rationa list. and is in the unbroken line of Hindu Thought and 
tradition So those who believe in the truth 1 2 3 and efficacy of Non 
violence cannot merely borrow it even on Mahatma Gandhi's, 
authority, if their own experience docs not bear witness to its truth 
No one can be merely persuaded to accept a great doctrine, no doubt* 

■ it must be taught, but through meditation and experience, it must 
sink into one’s soul and become part of one’s own experience ‘Thus 
hath been opened thee this Truth of Truths, the Mystery more hid 
than any secret m^steiy Meditate 1 and as thou wilt — then act”, 
must be the way of all teachers It is the way of Gandhi His 
experience may not be, or may not jet be, ours, but there seems no 
way of understanding him except sharing his experience, or, taking 
our experience to him If Non violence were an intellectual theor y, 
then it could perhaps be held or supported by logical arguments * 
As Mahatma Gandhi alwajs speaks of his experience, so his state- 
ments hate a directness and intuitive power and for the same reason, 
appear to others, un ypn^ mcm g and also irrefutab le ** If the road 
X have shown to lead to is very difficult, it can yet be discovered. 
And clearly it roust be very hard when it is so seldom found But 

Non violence is an experience of the human spint, not merely 
the political programme of a political party I am not interested in 


all excellent things are as difficult as they are rare ” said Spinoza, and 
jffiatmay also be true of GandKI 


1 Bat t have Beyer presented to India that extreme form of hob violence 


if only became I do not regard myself fit enough to deliver that ancient message* 
Though my intellect has fully understood and grasped it it has not as yet be 
come part of my whole being My strength lies in asking my people to do 
nothing that I have not tried repeatedly in my own life Sjwckts anS 
Writings of Mahatma Gandhi Natesan & Co IV Edn p 971 

9 I have repeatedly stated that Salyagraha never fails and that ono perfect 
S a tv a (trali i is anangh TmU». (Speeches d TTrtfips p 200) 

3 * .ihimsa is an ideal which we have to reach and it i« an ideal to be reached 


even at this very moment if wa are capable of doing so. 
ion in FPPrnpfrr to he-feanrt- by heart, it ia no 


cult problem in higher rq at hematics 1 (p SSI Ibid.) 


Bat it is not a 
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the actual political programme, nor in defending its practical mista- 
kes of policy. To-day it is non-co-operation with the Govern- 
ment, tomorrow it may be co-operation© Non-violence has its 
basis m experience and so is * _ empirical 1 It is not a ready-made 
design 2 like the constructed plot of a novel, not a deductive s>stem 
of motives and consequences, but a movement of the human spirit, 
organic and growin g, like life, and perhaps * mconsistent * like li fe, 
now a tragic, 4 Himalayan failure \ now cancelling all failures with 
one stroke of success, now impossibly humble, now lion-hearted and 
full of spirit, essen hally_exp_eiimental , and therefore new m every 
-situation, and full of the immense possibilities of the human spirit 
Alfred Zimmern writing on The Third British Empire says “In 
attempting to describe the Third British Empire, I am reminded of 
-the old Greek Philosopher Heraclitus, whose cardinal maxim was 

or in other words, all life is flux “ No one ” he 
said, “has e\er crossed the same river twice’ 1 “No, nor even 
once ”, said one of his pupils, 4 for it has become a different nver by 
the time you have crossed it ” (P 4 The Third British Empire ) 
And Mahatma Gandhi said the other day, after his release, that in the 
non-violent move ment. * * History can never repeat itsel f ” 

Non-violence has been taught at great intervals in World- 
History, and primarily as a religion which was individualistic m 
character In Mahatma Gandhi’s doctrine of Non-violence, its 
religious element is conserved but is extended to social and political 
spheres It may be said of Gandhi, as was said of S ocrates, that he 
brought Non-violence from heaven to earth What was primarily 
an individualistic doctrine of salvation, is now applied to collective 
action Religion is brought nearer to Society, in a new and srgmfi 
cant way, it is made to vitalise a decaying society Non violence is not 
the philosophy of a defeated nation, it is rather a philosophy, which if 
accepted and practised, may not defeat a nation Non-violence ,«• 

’Wd J r'5 antc 


War, a * war without violence ’ In his Divine 


describes a fight— a furious and temfiefight between a human bein 

(3^ * A Satyagraht sometimes appears to disobey laws and the 
authority only to prove in the end his regard for both.” p. 302 Ibid C0DSt,tDt ^ 
2/ ^ struggle which has to be prov ioaslv planned 
p. 204. Ibid ) 
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^and a serpent. In the course of the combat, a remarkable transforma- 
tion comes ov cr the combatants The human form of the human 
being gradually loses its features, and acquires those of the serpent,, 
while the serpent loses its, and acquires the physical form of its 
opponent This is Dante's way of illustrating, through his poetic 
imagination, the change which violence causes to combatants in a war 
of violcnce-the important and fearful transformation being the one 
which comes over the human being In a war of violence, man 
loses his nature and becomes ruthless and brutal, and through his 
emotions ruth! ess ness and brutality sink into the ' secret places * 
of his soul He becomes like a pilotless plane Before he makes 
deadly weapons, man makes his emotions deadly He becomes 
a slave ** Human lack of power m moderating and checking 
the emotions/* says Spinoza, *M call servitude ” And in all this* 


display of ruthlcssness of emotion, man loses the quality of courage, 
he becomes * a wild beast or a shiv e ' 

Non-violence is the philosophy of the soldier It is not the 
philosophy of the w/ak , or the se ntimen talToTthe despondent, or 
the stubborn, or the fanatical There is a resolution in it not sickbed 
ov er with the pale cast of thought. It is a philosophy of 1 . sweet 
reasonableness * and nf rpurap e. Non-Violence is not a philosophy 
of power, nor the display of power In the Mahabharata, Yudhwthua 
is described as * mild m the display of power * (Alrduparokrom) 
And in constructing his ideal State, Plato selects for his guardians 
natures which have in them a combination of two opposite qualities 
s pirit and ge ntleness of natu re For, without this combination, 
instead of destroying their enemies they would destroy themselves,, 
said Plato While Plato prescribed the Lyre and the Harp as 
instruments of Music which were to be played to the exclusion of 
any others, he did not prescribe for his guardians, weapons Zight or 
heavy, for them to fight with He was satisfied if their sou! was full 
of spint “Did you never observe*' asks Socrates in the Republic* 

' * Hovr dec pmeBor efjpmt A.sf iAs js&J efa/ty mat&r* ^hsnhi- 

tely fearless ? ” and in another passage asks *' Is there any more 
important task than to be a gpod s oldier i 

What makes a * good soldier *? The superficial and ready 
answer is weapons, and the art of us ing them If weapons are- 
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taken away, does a soldier cease to be a soldier ? There is the story 
of the Great Arjuna Arjuna was a warrior to whom fighting was 
nati\e to his soul He was not a stranger to the sight of red . raw, 
human blood He had fought many a battle, and won- On the 
battlefield of Kurukshetra he was not without weapons, nor were his 
weapons inferior to those of his enemies Nor was he fighting 
for a lost cause His cause was just, it was righteous, and all the 
ways of avoiding conflict by arms were tried and had failed Arjuna 
knew that his cause was righteous, and he had allies too He had 
e\en the guidance of a divine hand in the person of his charioteer to 
lead him on to battle Yet, this Arjuna, the hero of many a battle, 
the man who had in him power to turn defeat into victory lost his 
nerve He lost his will to resist His resolution to fight was sickbed 
over with the pale cast of thought And his steel frame became weak 
and wet with perspiration, and his mind confused and confounded, 


allowed his hand to let slip from its grasp his famous weapon, the 
Gandiva Bow Of what avail are weapons, then, if the will to 
resist is lost Nonviolence is the Will to Resist What about 

weapons ? What about life ? Is not human life a weapon ? What is 
there dearer to oneself than one's life ? So, if those who fight with 
no other weapons than with their lives, are they not brave, and are 
they fighting without weapons ? 

Non-violence, I said, is the philosophy of the soldier, it is 
truly the philosophy of the Hero The Cross m the life of Christ 
and the Fast in Gandhi’s life symbolise this heroic struggle 

But the moral progress of man, m the internati onal sphere, has 
not yet been such as to make resistance of aggression possibIe*with- 
out bombs and weapons Because it has not been as yet possible 
it does not follow that, m _civil hfe, we must settle our disputes with 
them This is the little difference between Anamhyandnon -violent 
stQjcslejmd this is 1 also the little differencTtet^ 

Revolution and any other Revolution m History 

I cannot say, however, that Non Violence may not undergo m ,r 
ficanon in its application to international relations It may 
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inconsistent wi th righteous war 1 After all, the world is imperfect 
althoughitis improving as Radhakrishnan is fond of saying Non- 
violence is inconsistent with aggression but may not be inconsistent 
with a defensive, and righteous war It may undergo modification 
without being contrary to its centra] spirit and motne, like all 
transcendental doctrines which undergo an apparent modification m 
their application to practical problems And, like al] transcendental 
doctrines, Non-violence must be consistent with Reason Non- 
violence is an all comprehensn e law, and its absoluteness cannot be 
sacrificed to the exaltation of a particular something The preserva 
tion of life is not an absolute Iatp£ though to do nothing wrong is. 
absolute as law My non violence Tor example, would be considered 
> absurd, if, seeing a child in the coils of a snake, I refuse to kill the 
snake on the sole ground that killing in itself is bad, or I adopt a 
policy of * non intervention * and am content to say that so long as I 
am not attacked Tshafl* not interfere If I did so then my non- 
violence is inconsistent with Reason, (it may not be non violence at 
all I), and I shall have sacrificed it for the exaltation of a particular 
thing Yet, what seems absurd in private life, did not seem absurd 
in international life A future historian may say that the foreign 
policies of the Great Powers was a kind of * non violent n 
interventio n > when Italy invaded Abjssmia, and Japan imaded 
Manchuria All these are things now of the past So, Non violence, 
in international relations, does not mean or may not mean, Non 


J Ij ' Literally speaking Ahv isa means non k illing But to mo it has a 
worta of meaning and takes mo into realms much higher infinitely higher 
than the realm to which. I would go if I merely under&iood by Ahtmsa non 

killing (p 380, Ibid ) 

I do not say ^eschew violence in your dealing with robbers or with 
nations 7 hat may~ invade India T But "In order that we are better able to do so, 
we must learn, to r es train out selvcB Vv method of non violence can 

never lead to fosa of strength bat ft alone will make it possible if the nation 

*^ 3 j >fgchg* and Writings. (Bu t this is an inconsequential passage This does notr 
imply a straightforward advocacy of war I think Mahatma Gandhi would aay^ 
as Yudhi$hthira b-i d Why should a man go to war? Who is so cursed by the 
Gods that be would select war ? {Ud og& Part a Section XXVI) 
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inicrvcntioa Non-violence is not so much-tlie absence of war, T ithe 
-ctlncs of it. It is not just a question whether to have, or not to have 
standing armies ’, but having anmes which only stand. Non-vio- 

lcnce is not resignation to aggression, but r^Hstanauaf-lL II 13 not 
a question, solely, of fighti ng with weapons or without weapons, but 
, an indiscriminate use of them , (i ncluding the_ vica £ on_qfJ , asting). 
Non v lolcnce is not thclav ing of mere life, it is rather the fear- 
lessness of death, ' Stcaraj J3 t he 

(Gaiidtu) If to save life were an absolute law, Christ would not 
y have died on the Cross 

III 


The war is not )ct over, but the end of it is happily in sight 

Victory is sighted on the horizon To have lived to see it is good 
fortune But vve must approach the end of the war, "with the 
realisation \ as Sir William Beveridge sajs, « that military victory is 
not in itself the end, but onlyTn opportunity ” The victory which 
a righteous war may bring may be lost, were victory to bring 
v engcance in its train A Peace of Vengcncc may be more violent 
t han even a Wsfr of Violence I he rc construction of the world, 
which is a greater task than winning the war, must be undertaken in 
m* a sober, and humble, and thankful spint Let not victory send us 
into the delirium of wild emotions, which are as irrational as 
timidity or despair Let victory sound the note of harmony of 
Peace and Freedom, ‘ expressive of entreaty, or persuasion, of 
pra>cr to God, or instruction of man, or again, of willingness to 
listen to persuasion or entreaty and advice, and which represents 
him (a brave man) when he has accomplished his aim, not earned 
away by success, but acting moderately and wisely, and acquiescing 
in the event ” (Plato, The Republic Bk III) And here is a parallel, 
from the epic of Mahabharata, the story of the greatest of wars in the 
ancient world, which is of application to contemporary international 
ia ents, and warns us against the mood which victory brings Jt 
relates to the fight between Duryodhana and Bhima 

“ Flames arose out of the collision of the maces of Duryodhana 
.and Bhima who made various circular movements ’* 

“ Jumping then like a lion and running up to Duryodhana 
Bhima aimed his mace with force at bis thighs ” 
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“ Dhftara^ra’s son, Duryodhana, the best of men, fell.” 

41 Having thus struck Dutyodhana down, the valorous Bluma 
kicked the head of the great king, turning it with hb foot this side 
and that.*’ 

41 Yudhi§thira told this to the dancing Bhiraa: You have cleared 
the debt of enmity; you June fulfilled jour \ov>; do not kick ins head 
with your foot; let not Dhartna be transgressed by you; this 
Duryodhana who has been killed is a King and kinsman; you sinless- 
soul, this is not proper for jou.” 



THE PLACE Or THE ARTHASASTRA IN THE 
LITERATURE OF INDIAN POLITY 
By K A NILAKANTA SASTRI 

Rauftlja’s Arthaiastra was a subject of keen controversy which 
lasted for nearly three decades from its discovery in 1909 It is not 
mj aim to reopen the discussion and traverse the well-trodden 
once again It is rather to take advantage of the present lull, and 
what we can make out in general about the meaning and significance 
of this unique work I have nothing very new to offer, but I feel 
that it may not be altogether valueless to set forth briefly the results 
of study and reflection extending over some >ears and my debt to all 
the great scholars, Indian and European, who have contributed so 
richly to the elucidation of this difficult book will be evident to all 
students of the subject I must, however, fay some stress on the 
method of approach developed by Brclocr m hi3 Kauttlya Studten, 
particularly the first two studies, for in the third he has, alas 1 fallen a 
victim to Nazi prepossessions, and proceeded to interpret ICauJilya 
in terms of Hitlerism Breloer's approach by way of comparative 
study of contemporary political and administrative institutions of 
different lands has, it seems to me, been fruitful of valuable results, 
and gone far to correct the very doubtful conclusions reached by 
Oito Stem id his Megasthents and Kauttlya I agree in substance 
with Mr Breloer that Stem s comparisons of the data from the two 
authors were too superficial and mechanical to have led to trust- 
worthy conclusions 

it would be well for me, before proceeding further, to state 
summarily my personal view of the date and authorship of the 
Arthofmlia Subject to certain reservations which are inevitable m 
the case of so old a text, I believe that the work has come down to 
us m the mam as it left the hands of the great Mauryan Chancellor 
some parts might have been revised, the Sasanadhxhara for instance* 
as Stem has demonstrated,- and minor changes especially m geogra- 
phical names might have crept in elsewhere owing to the ignorance 
of the copyists But on the whole, in spite of ever) thing that has 
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and apart from the usual Hindu view which denied to the king any 
legislative power, the statement of Kauftlja about the superior 
validity of the royal edict before which all other sources of law give 
way does mark a great and significant departure from the view of 
royal power that had been general till his time 

Its significance can be better understood by turning to a con- 
sideration of some other features m which the Kau$ihy a differs from 
other works It adumbrates a \ ast bureaucracy bus} mg itself over 
the study, regulation and control of the entire field of the nation's 
social and economic activities, and of a degree of centralised control 
altogether unknown in India till we reach the period of British rule 
The Adh>akshapracara (Book II) with its detailed description of town- 
planning, fortification, finance and financial administration, together 
with the duties of nearly thirty adhyakshas (superintendents, heads 
of departments), is altogether unique in our political literature, and 
may well stand comparison with a modern manual of administration 
The volume of authentic and up to date information at the disposal 
of the State regarding each city and village, the number of its 
inhabitants and their occupations, its resources in land, cattle and so 
on, must have been very considerable if the precepts of Kautilya were 
followed, and pnma facie there js little reason to doubt that they were 
followed m the best days of the Maury an empire Monumental 
strength, precision in detail, and n perfect finish have been haded as 
the chief characteristics of Maun an art by its students, and these 
characteristics have been generally traced by them to the study and 
adaptation of foreign models — Achamcman and Hellenistic Is it 
too far fetched to suggest that the elaborate organisation of the 
machinery of government and the unusual emphasis laid on the 
collection and collation of exact factual information on the resources 
of the empire also owe a good deal to the same sources of inspira- 
tion ? In his scholarly and penetrating studies on the Hellenistic 
monarchies Rostovtzeff has shown that the imperial organisation of 
Alexander such as it \va3 and the administrative systems of the 
Seleucid and Ptolemaic monarchies of Syria and Egypt took over 
many of the administrative principles and much of the practice that 
had prei ailed m the Persian empire that had held sway in the uhnt, 
of Western Asia and Egypt before the advent of Alexander And 
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Kaupjya declares at the end of his £asanadhikara that he based his 
comprehensive work not only on all the pre-existing Nostras but on a 
study of prevailing practice as well — SarvaSastranyupakramya prayoga- 
fiupalabhya ca* The scope of this reference to prayoga (practice) 
need not necessarily have been confined to India, but might well 
hat c extended to the Western lands with which there had always 
been some contact maintained by India And thi3 contact had in- 
creased considerably in consequence of the formation and break up 
of the Macedonian empire of Alexander 

Let us now turn to another large and significant fact In the 
sphere of administration of justice Kaufdya distinguishes two types 
of courts — the dharmasthiya and kanfakaSodhana The former are 
the ordinary law courts known from all Indian books on polity, they 
deal with vyavahara (litigation) schematically divided into eighteen 
heads ui some works, there justice is administered by royal officials 
assisted by the advice of learned Brahmins versed in law, and pro- 
cedure is governed by strict rules relating to plea, counter-plea and 
rejoinder The Kanpika&idhana courts were of quite a different 
character, the name means * removal of thorns *, and the commen- 
tators explain it as referring to wicked persons who were, as it were, 
thorns to the bodv politic. These courts were conducted only by the 
officials of the Central executive — three of them sitting as one court, 
and there was no consultation with jurists, the procedure would also 
appear to have been much more summary in character, and in some 
instances cases that had started in the dharma courts were transferred 
to the kanjakaiodhana when it was not convenient to deal with the 
matter under the strict rules of procedure prevailing an the 
dharmasthiya The types of cases that normally came before the 
hanjakaSodhana courts comprised a great variety, merchants using 
short weights or false measures to defraud the public, corrupt 
officials who for a consideration refrained from enforcing the laws 
against their favourites, those who openly and of set purpose defied 
the rules of caste, society or religion, artisans who failed to keep ftVwr 
engagements with their emploj ers, physicians who became responsi- 
ble for the death of their patients owing to lack of skill on their part, 
those who committed rape on maidens, those who showed one girl as 
the bride and substituted another in her place ar the time of the 
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marriage ceremony — all these find a place among the thorns the 
removal of which formed the mam task of these courts They were 
also to take steps to provide against national calamities due to the 
action of the elements, pests like rata and so on. They had power 
to elicit confessions by torture and they cmplojcd spies and agents - 
provocateurs for the detection of crimes 

Thus the Kan^akaiodhana was only a quasi-judicial department 
and its work had more m common with the functions of a modern 
police organisation than a judiciary. The other writers on politv 
like Manu do indeed mention Kan{aka£od liana among the duties of 
the king , they do it, however, not in the forcible and full-blooded 
manner of Kautilj a, but as a kind of halfhearted afterthought. In 
fact, in their hands, the term points the way to the emergence of the 
familiar t3g on king’s duty to punish the wicked and protect the 
good— dus$a*mgniha Sma-paripalana, and we know how this 
expression was much debased by too frequent use. With Kaujilya, 
on the other hand, Kanfakaodhana is the cornerstone of the entire 
administrative sjstem. Under his guidance, the Maui) an empire was 
attempting a new plan of administration, and the state was seeking to 
regulate by a mass of new rules and orders almost every department 
of social, economic and religious life of the nation. A vast and 
complicated bureaucratic machine invested with a wide range of 
discretionary powers was being set up And there was no possibility 
at that time of enforcing responsibility on government officials by the 
force of public criticism or popular assemblies But uncontrolled 
power was bound to lead to abuses in the long run The need for 


protecting people from the tyrannical use of power by the officials 
and for keeping the officials on the strict path of duty by checks 
and controls was indeed great and real And the Kanpikasodhana 
organisation was meant to perform these vejy essential tasks. It 
comprised a net-work, of admumtxaJtvva causes. 'nV.wih itttuwed 
methods of work partly of a police character and only in part judicial 
Whether Kauplya borrowed the entire scheme from the contemporaiy 
foreign monarchies, or adapted to his purposes some institution 
known to them cannot now be decided with certainty. 

We have now considered three aspects in which Kautdva’s work 
stands umque-tbe exaltation of rojal power, the elaboration of the 
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bureaucracy, and the provision of checks and controls over its 
activity. AH these appear to fit mto one another and support the idea 
that under Kaufdya's guidance the Mauiyan empire W3S attempting 
to evolve mto a new type of State, more ubiquitous and far-reaching 
in its concern for the v\ elfare of the people than anything known in 
India before, a State which we should now call the social welfare 
state Unfortunately we are not m a position to say how far the 
cllort succeeded But we know that there was enough momentum 
m it to carry it through the reigns of Chandragupta and Bmdusani, 
and to enable Asoka to make some alteration in it so as to bring mto 
line with his new purpose of propagating Dharma among the people 
of India and the neighbouring countries But after Asoka we hear 
little of the successful working of this administrative machine reared 
up with such thought and care and sustained by three successive 
generations of rulers The Maury an empire disappeared, and with 
it the efficient administration it had sponsored Alauryan administra- 
tion, like Mauryan art, was enriched by a deliberate borrow mg and 
adaptation from foreign mode is, in a sense both were exotics on 
Indian soil, and both failed to strike root and attain permanence The 
Maury an Imperial system in all its aspects is a glorious parenthesis 
in the course of Indian history 

As for Kauplya’s work, it too takes likewise a place apart in the 
literature of Indian polity In later times only the bad side of the book 
seems to have been remembered and authors like Dandin, Bana and 
the writers of the Manjummulakalpa vied with one another in holding 
up Kautilya and his precepts to the moral derision of posterity But 
we now see that there was another side to Kautdya’s work and that 
both as Chancellor and Author he aimed at high purposes and achieved 
a signal measure of success in their attainment 



THE BRAHMAN A TRADITION AND THE 

K§ATRIYA TRADITION 

By A D PUSALKER 


In his Artatnt Indian Historical Tradition , Pargitcr has postulated 
the existence* in ancient India, of two distinct traditions confined to 
the priestly class and the kings (and heroes), which he respectively 
designates the Brahmana and Ksatnya tradition, 1 and following hint, 
many European and Indian scholars have declared the Puranas to be 
the products of the K^atnya tradition 2 The Ksatnya tradition has 
been held to be more trustworthy as (it is argued) the Brahmapas had 
no historical sense The theory of Pargitcr is mainly based on these 
two assumptions (1) that the heroes of the legends and stones rnthc 
Puranas arc Ksatnya kings who mostly do not figure in Vcdic 
literature, which, according to Pargitcr, constitutes the Brahmana 
tradition, and (2) that the transmission and preservation of die 
Puranas were entrusted to the Suta of K§atri>a origin, 3 thus indica- 
ting their forming a separate tradition There is absolutely no 
foundation for these beliefs 

Before considering the problem of the existence of these two 
distinct traditions, it is necessary to make a few observations on the 
relative trustworthiness of the so-called Brahmana tradition Paigitcr, 
as already said, proclaims that the Vcdic literature “lacks the 
historical sense ”, and is 4 5 * not always to be trusted ”, 4 and pro- 
nounces his judgment in favour of Puramc tradition m preference to 
the Vedic evidence He even goes to the length of rejecting the 
testimony of Vedic literature when it runs counter to the Puramc 
accounts s Keith strikes just the opposite note, and refuses to 


1 PP i—li 58 — 77 (Ch V ) 

2 Rapson Cam Hist. Ind L pp 297 802 Siddhanta Heroic Aga of India 

PP 41 tf. Winternitz, Hist IjkZ Lit I pp 315 f 521 * 

3 Pargiter Anc Ind Hist Trad pp 15—18 Rapson, op. ext . t> 207 

Wintermtz op at p 528 * 1 ’ * 237 

4 hie hid Zhst Trad pp 2 g( 14 ci 

5 Anc Ind Hist Trad pp. 10 11, 165, 252 
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behe\e m the historicity of any event that does not find explicit 
mention in the Vedic literature, and dismisses the epic and Purana 
texts as “pseudo history ** 6 ISfone of these views can be accepted 
in its entirety It is true that the Puranas , in their present form, 
date from a comparatively late period, and have been subjected to 
various additions, modifications, omissions, etc but it cannot be 
denied that they record ancient tradition As the result of a closer 
study of the Puranas^ modem scholarship, which at first accepted 
them as historical and later ignored them altogether m favour of 
epigraphy and numismatics, ha§ now come to regard the Puranas as 
worthy of credence and of more serious attention than they have 
received hitherto especially as historical accounts in the Puranas have 
been found to he substantially correct and corroborated by indepen- 
dent evidence Modern historians and orientalists like Smith, 
Rapson, Jayaswal, Bhandarhar, Ray Chaudhury, Pradhan, Altckar 
Rangacharya and javachandra have employed Puranic materials m 
their historical works, monographs and articles This, however, 
does not mean that the Puranas are to be entirely trusted regarding 
historical accounts and Vedic references should be rejected in the 
light of the Puramc data The Puranas are “ hardly an unpolluted 
source of histoiy *, 7 and even Pargiter had to reject epic and Puranjc 
evidence when it was opposed to certan well established facts 8 9 10 The 
function of a modem historian should be to disentangle legendary, 
fictitious or mythological material from the purely historical and 
cultural data supplied by the Puranas ** The traditional view ” by 
which Gordon Chdde means the Vedic literature, 14 is still perhaps 
the more convincing ' 4 It is not correct to state that the Vedic 
literature alone Jacked historical sense As rightly observed by 
Ray Chaudhury*, “priority of date and comparative freedom from 
textual corruption are two strong point3 in favour of Vedic 
literature ’ ,0 But one should Dot go so far as to draw historical 

6 JRAS. 1914 p 1031 a 1 wonlilcs&nesa of tho supposed cpio liWiUon 
— Ved Index L p 532 

7. Gordon Chllde, Aryans p« 32 

8 C! Ana. Ind But Trad, pp 7U.8J 93,173 2 CO 295? 

9 Cf Aryans pp.3J — 2- 

10 Tot Ihst Anc Ind , 4th- Ed p 7 
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tnfvt cnccs even from argumentum ex ulcntio as observed in Vedte 
literature, as the historical context in the Vcdic texts is only m* 
ctdcntal 11 Hie correct attitude regarding the reconstruction of our 
ancient history should be to draw upon “ both the Vcdic, the 
Brahmamc and the Sautic [i c Puramc] sources ,” 11 winch should 
be critically studied and correlated without any pcc-conccivcd notions 
or bias and the corrective of Vcdic references be applied to the 
Puramc tradition 13 

Now, turning to the main point, we find there have never been 
in India two such water tight compartments as the Brahmapa tradi 
lion and the K«atnya tradition The Vcdic literature, which Pargiter 
assigns to the Brahmana tradition, contains numerous references to 
ksatnya heroes such as Yayuti, Pururavas, Mandhatf, Yidvamitra, 
Hari^candra, etc , who are well known figures in the Mahabharata 
and the Puranas and some of these arc reputed to be the authors of 
hymns in the Rgicda l< The glorification of Brahmanism in the 
Puranas , on the contrary, may be ascribed to Brahmamc influence 
over these texts, according to Pargiter and others, after they fell into 
the hands of the Brahmaijas from the so called non-Brahmana Sutas 
The Ivsatrija legends in the Vedas and the Ksatnya authorship of 
some of the Vedic hymns clearly invalidates the assumption of two 
distinct traditions 

In the past, there has always been a Ksatnya king and a 
Brahmapa Purohita and “the attitude of kings to their purohitas 
does not appear to have been uniform through the ages 15 There 
are no doubt instances of stray quarrels between individual kings 
and their priests , but these do not warrant the inference of a rivalry 
between the Church and the State and an argument in favour of two 
distinct traditions On the analogy of the almost continuous 
enmity between the Church and the State m their own country, 
European scholars have assumed a similar opposition between the 
Ksatnya king and his Brahmana priest from some instances recorded 


11 Cf Pargiter Anc JneZ But Trad pp 7 12—3 

12 Gburye Protf Oriental Conference Tnvatfdnun p 954 

13 Munshi Early Aryan* m Gnjarffta pp 7 — 3 

14 Cf Ved Index b. t these varioua names 

15 Gliur^e Proc Or Con/ , Tmandram p 942 
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in the Puranas A healthy combination of the Ksatnya Jang and hi* 
Brahmnnn minister has been taken by very ancieQt enters on polity 
to result in the progress of the state, and the existence of <7 distinct 
Ksatnya tradition can be found at no period in ancient India 16 


The Puranas, again, assign a comparatively small portion to 
genealogical accounts, which constitute the genuine Ksatnj a tradition 
according to Pargiter, and it is material to find that as many as six 
Maha Puranas entirely omit this feature The mam bulk of the 
Puranas deals •with Vedic cosmogony, Vedanta Philosophy, rues and 
rituals, etc , which are entirely Brahmamcal The portion dealing 
with rites and rituals, gifts and pilgrimages, etc , is, no doubt, a later 
Brahmamcal addition , but the classical definition of the Puranas 
allows cosmogony, cosmography, ages of Manu, etc , as characteristics 
of the Puranas The earliest reference to a named Purana t as 
observed by Keith, 17 is for a point of Brahmamcal lore and not for 
a point of genealogy or history, which would hav e been the case had 
Pargiter s view regarding the Puranas been correct , the other early 
references also are of the same kind Further, even according to 
Pargiter, 18 the Puranaj t as we have them now, arc B rah manic compi- 
lations , hence no portion from them can be partitioned as belonging 
to distinct Brabmaija and Kgatriya traditions 


The Puranas follow the Vcdic religion, take pride in styling 
themselves as 'fifth Veda* 19 and are even included among 
subjects of sacred study 20 There is nothing in the Puranas to 
countenance the assumption of their coming out of a different stream 
of thought The Puranas again, condemn as heretical the non-VcdiC 
systems of Buddhism and Jainism Vi$nu himself is represented as 
appearing as Majamoha, who misguides the demons with the 


1C, Dikfchitar UTtf, V2H, P 753 

17 JRA3, 1914 p 10371 *l*o Buhkr SBE. XL pp xxU IL 
18. JIUS 1913 p* 9& 

ID yauu 1 13 Bra. x!U 4 . 3 12 — 3 CkaiuL Up. til 1 4 

Firgitcr EJLE V. p. 443 llizr* Puranic Records on Htndu filet 
Customs pp 1—2 

20 SaL, Bra. xl 7 9 Ariharastra (E*h BIiaih* Eulrl 1/jr *Orc, 1919) 1 3 

(p 7k 1 4j Sr* fit* L 3. 
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philosophy of darkness and ignorance (Buddhism, Jainism ami 

Curv oka S) stem) s * 

That the Suta entrusted with the preservation and transmission 
of tradition was a Brahmana and a venerable sage, well versed m the 
Vcdic lore, has been stated by the puranas themselves and they 
allude to his mjsterious birth J He is honoured by assigning a 
special scat at the assembly and is respectfully addressed as medJiau, 
v amlakuiala, kalpajPa, mahabhaga t when the sages seel his advice on 
doubtful points 3 There vs ere three t>pcs of Sutas (i) the pnes^ 
(h) military man, and (in) professional court minstrel 21 The 
Mahobharala t Arlhaiustra and S nfits refer to Suta as bom of mixed 
caste, the son of a Brahmana female and a kjatnja male 23 The 
ArUiafaftra, however, clearly distinguishes between this Suta and 
the Suta mentioned m the puranas, who was a Brahmana * That the 
Suta connected with the purunas was a Brahmana is also indicated by 
the fact that Balarama incurred the sin of Brahmamcide (killing a 
Brahmana) for killing the Suta 57 It is also bejond the realm of 
possibility that the Suta born of mixed caste m the inverse order 
(pratiloma) and whose duty wa3 driving chariots and tending horses, 
would be entrusted with the task of preserving the Pur anas , and 
expounding it to the members of three higher castes , and that the 
Buhmaijas and other castes studied the puranas from him The 
Suta of the puranas, therefore, is a Brahama^a, and does not lend 
support to the assumption of the puranas being designated as k$atri>a 
tradition 

It is thus clear that there is no such thing as a separate 
Brahmana and Ksatrija tradition The most that can be said about 
the puranas as distinct from the Vedas is that they were the Vedas 
for the laity 

21 Cf Aba Festqal * Jacobi pp 3SC — 91 

22 Vaya 1 S3 38 , C2 137 48 

23 D sthitar IHQ, Yin p 760 

24 S ddhanta Heroic Age in India pp G3 f 

23 Mbh xhi 49 10 Arth III 7 (p 165) JfanuX.ll 17 

26. Arih lU 7 (p 163) 

P utani kaB tv any assu to magadhascabramha Isatrad \ ^esaUh 

27 Cf Bhagayata p X '’B 79 Slarlcandeya P G 29 37 



THE SETUBANDHA 

TEXTUAL CRITICISM— INTERPOLATIONS 

Br Dr V RAGHAVAN 

Bhoja says in ch xi of his Srngara prakafa (Madras MS Vol II 
p 436) (hat one of the features of a Prabandha is the finishing of a 
canto in a different metre — * bhinna vjrtta sarga antatvam * Here 
the word 4 Vftta/ adds Bhoja, means all varieties of metre and 
4 Sarga* stands to signify not merely the divisions called sargas that 
one finds in Mahakavyas, but any kind of division m any kind of 
iavya Parvabandha, Kandabandha, Sandhibandha, etc 

A difficulty arises here Some critics hold that the feature of the 
end of a canto being m a different metre is met with only in Sarga 
bandhas, and in A$vas3kabandhas, Prakft kavjas, like the Ravata 
vtjaya, the Hanmjaya and the Setubandka, only one kind of metre, 
viz the Skandhaka, is emploj ed all through But these critics are 
faced with contradictory reality , for they find in the current texts 
of the Selubandha, etc other kinds of met re too, G ah taka for instance 
The reply to this according to some, is that the Gahtakas like the 
Gancia episode and so called obscure -verses in the MaJtabharata , 
are interpolations in the text made by misguided savants The 
original objectors who hold that the Asvasakabandhas arc m a single 
metre to the end explain this phenomenon m a different way 
they are not favourable to the view that Gahtakas constitute 
interpolations , instead they explain that though they appear to be 
in a different metre they may reallv be some variety of the Skandhaka 
itself, and Prakft prosody speaks of numerous varieties of Skandhakas 
and other metres of the matracchandas class Bhoja himself docs not 
reply to any of the issues created in the train of the initial objection , 
he seems to accept that surely some Aivasaka bandhas, like the Setu * 
bandJia^ are in a single metre aJJ through , but there arc also Aivasaka* 
bandhas, says Bhoja, which vary the metre in the end for instance 
the Ilonprabodha () arruka kiv j a) w hich changes to Pujpitagra at the 
end of the canto Therefore Bhoja concludes that it really gives 
vancij and interest if the metre is changed at the end of a canto 
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whether the poem is a Sargabandha, a Skandhakabandha or an 
Aivasabandha. 

What is most interesting here is the free view of some old critics 
who considered certain verses m the three Prakjt poems, Ruzana- 
ttjay Jfannjaya and the Setubaadha as interpolations. 

Nanu caSvisakabandhc^u tatsamaptavapi na cchando- 
bheda upalabhjatcf Tatha hi Ravanavijaja — Hanvijaya — 

Setubandhe^u aditah samaptiparyantam ckam eva chindo 
bhavati [ Gahtakam tu Vvisaka^avat katr a pi vidagdhamum* 
bhir upak$iptamti tadvido bha$antc | 

Man am , matracchandasam skandhakadinain cchando* 
vxcitijuckaikasyapi anantabhedav tvat | 

Pra Mad MS. Vol. II. p. 436. Sec also Kdvy anuiasana, 
p 337, where Hemacandra reproduces from Bhoja 

The Setubandha 13 available and can be examined m the light of 
the above passage But we have an initial difficulty in the shape of 
the word 4 G alitaka * The context clearly implies that Gahtaka is a 
metre and that different front Skandhaka In reply to the theory of 
interpolation, some hold that Gahtaka may not be a different metre, 
but may really be only one of the numerous varieties of Skandhaka 
This reply is all too brief and vague , it docs not rznke bold to point 
out what variety of Skandhaka this Gahtaka is 

Hemacandra gives some help in understanding the word 
Gahtaka In the passage quoted above from the &fmgdra-PrQkdia % 
three Prakft poems axe mentioned a3 having interpolated Gahtakas, 
Raianaujaya, Hartvtjaya and Setubandha Of the two unrecovcrcd 
poems here, the position of Hanuijaya is slightly better, as we are 
able to get some glimpses into that poem , and the observation made 
by Hemacandra, which we shall reproduce here below, has bearing 
on the point we are considering here , it is particularly with, reference 
to these Galitakas in the Harntjaya that Hemacandra says 

Angasya apradhanasja ativistarena varpanam jatha 

yatha \a vipralambha^ngare nayakasva kasyacit vamayitum 

anukrante kaveh yamakadyalamkdra-ntbandharasikataya 

mahaprabandhena samudradeh | Tatha hi Hartvijaye irsyj. 

kupita Satjabhamanunayanapravrttasja Hareh panjataha^ 
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raoavj aparepa upakrantavipralambhas) a vamanaprastate 
go} it aba tnbatidhanaraukaiaya Lavina samudravarxianaman- 
lam gatf usthani} am v istftam j AT A p 121 

It is exactly this context in the Hanvijaya that the discussion in 
Bhoja refers to Unlike the critics who hold these Gahtakas as inter 
polations, Hcmacandra holds them as genuine parts of the poet s own 
original work,* and from the pome of view of Rasa-aucitja, Hema 
candra criticises them a3 disproportionate and out of place Taking 
die two words in the aboie passage * j amakadj alamkam mbandha 
rasikata) a ’ and * G ah taka nibandhana rasikata} a/ we have to suppose 
that Gahtakas mean something hkc * Citra kavja/ writing dominated 
by sound effects, chiefly the &abdalankara of Yamaka 

When we turn from Hcmacandra to some works on prosody, 
wc find the same relation of Galitaka to Aacnaka emphasised at the 
same time some metrical peculiarities of Galitaka are also mentioned 
Ch iv of Wahanka s Vrttayatitairuccaya 2 describes (\erses $9 Kb) 
the following varieties of Galitaka (mentioned as Galita) Sampindita 
Gahta Udgata Gal ta, Afukha Gahta, Pada Galita Vi^ama Galiu 
and Alaia Galita that Yamaka is an integral part of the Gahta is seen 
not only from the final verse (iv 106), 

Sarvasameva gahtanam yamaka hand ham kurvanti 
kavrvrsabhah J 

but from the definitions of the individual Galita varieties too, 
Udgata Gahta is the Samudgaka metre but with Yamaka in beginning 
of the first two Ardhas the Khandodgata metre gives Wukha Gahta 
if the feet have 'lamaka in the end, if the metre Yibhusana has 

Samudgaka- Yamaka it is one variety of Pada Gahta 

In the Kavtdarpana 3 also while reference is made to its metrical 
make up, emphasis is laid on Yamaka , m fact to begin with, all 
verses, barring Gatha Dandaka and the like are generally held to be 
Gahtakas if they happen to have Yamaka in the feet 

L. There was a pers stent view that these Galitaka verses were genuine 
somneb so that Yisraxiaihs modifies the veiy definition of an AsvSsakabandha 
by inclad ng the cond tion that GalitaLas may also be used in some places In 
it Prakptajr mmnUs tasmm sargS eirasasamjnaiah i 

Chanda^a skandbakena tat At act <2 gatitakaira^i II S&hitja darpana, VL3 G 

2 ProL Velankar JBBRAs. N S V, Till. 

3 Ed by Prof If D Yetankar AEOBI. YYL 1 — ii Pp H tl 
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Ihahigathi da^dakudivarjain sanacchanddmii ^ama* 
kitui\«hrini idmdny cna gahtakdtti | sarv agalitakani sanuprisani 
jamakiUftgrliini saraanyena khafijakani | SanakhaftjaUni 
ckcna dvabhyam iribhir \a chandobhih dirghUqtjni 
samanjcna iir$akdni | Sana api jatayahsamunyena rasa k am | 
■»•••• Vi$c§attu dtau paficamatrau, dvau 
caturmatrau, ckas trimatro galitakam | yamakita^ghri- 
U jtnnanat bhunbhcdam ccdam | 

pp. 35-S6. 

Ilcmacandra, in his Chandonuidxana % gives the same definition 
of G alitaka as is found in the Kaztdarpana , but mentions a number of 
its \arictics, only a few of which we leam from Virahanka’s work*. 
From Hcmacandra's treatment again, we gather that Galitaka 3 are 
distinguished not only by their matra-\ariations, but by the position 
and nature of Yamaha too. 

The Jdndjra} i Chandoviciti % a much earlier treatise on prosody, 
mentions Gahta under the Jatis ; though in definition, this work 
speaks of its quantity, in illustration, Yamaka is found to be charac- 
teristic of it. 

Idanim anvaica ka^cijjatayah loka (kc) pracarantyo 
vak$yantc | Pratipadam paficardham galium | Pafica gatjah, 
gaiiasya ardham ca padc pade bhatanti cet galitam nama 
blmati j Yatha — 

Na smarasi kim tvadintaiara bhasuratanam 
Apwi^u cogra kesaniarabhasuratanam j 
Atha\a vasantkasya dpstya niSatadantasya 

Pratarbadbaya Saranmiatadantasya | 1 2 tP. 94 , Madras MS.R, 5043 ) 

In none of the above treatises is Galitaka dealt with as a variety 
of the Skandhaka ; on the other hand, where its metrical character 13 

1. Uemacaodra’s Gahta varieties are Upagalita, Antargahta, Vigahta 
S&ngalila, Sabhagahta, Bamagalita, ilnkbagalita, Malagalita, MuEdhagalm’ 

Ugmg'dita, Sundar 2 galitaka, Bhu?anagahtaka, Vilambitagahtaka.Kbandodgati 
galitaka, Prasrtagalita, Lambitagahta, Vicchittigallta, Lahtagahta, Vi$am3- 
gallta, MukU rail gall ta, Rativallabhagalita and HTravaligahta. 

2. Each toot here baa 22 matraa. Ftkratnorvas'iya, IV. 56, calls atself 
‘Gahtaknh’, explained by Ra^g-matha as a dance; many dances took thei* 
names after their songs, tho songs in turn after their metres ; here the Terse 
has in its font feet 23, 26, 23, and 20matras respectively; and it has no Yamaha 
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described, it is found to be occasionally a separate and different 
metre, but generally a variety of another metre having its characteris- 
tic in Yamaka and in the nature and position of the Yamaha, Yamaka 
is an invariable characteristic of the Galita * With this in view, if 
ttc examine the Setubandha , we get the following analysis 

1 Skandhahas forming the mam metre and having no Yamaka 

2 Verses of the same length as the Skandhaka but having 
Yamaka 

3 A few \ erses shorter than the normal metre of the poem, 
Skandhaka, having Yamaka 

4 Long verses (printed in four lines) having Yamaka. And 

5 A few very long verses (also printed in four lines) having 
Yamaka 

The following shows the analysis of the Yamaka verses 
(Kavyamala edn ) 

There are no Yamaka verses at all in Cantos IV, V and X-XV 

Verses shorter than Skandhaka having Yamaka Cantos I III mi 
VI-VIII ml Canto IX verse3 43, 44, 47, 50 

Verses like Skandhaka3 but with Yamaka Canto f 59 , If 
23,26 29,30, III 15,20, VI and VII ml, VIII 4, IX 18, 
40, 42, 46, 49, 72, 82, S3 

Verses longer than Skandhakas having Yamaka I nil , II 24, 
27, 31,33,111 45, 46, 47, 48 , VI 48. S3, 56, 59, 62, 63 , VII 41, 
43, 47, 49, 51, 60, 62, VIII 61, 63, 65 , IX ml 

Longest verses with yamaka I — III ml, VI 65 , VII 59, 61 , 
VIII, IX ml 

In the above, except the verses of the same length as the 
Skandhaka, the rest cannot be taken as varieties of that metre They 
appear to be m metres other than the Skandhaka, and the general 
reply of some of the critics, who do not accept the interpolation 
theory, that these Gahtakas may be only Skandhaka varieties, is 
therefore not tenable While on one side the commentator does not say 
anything of the metres of these verses, works on prosody, on the 
other, do not show such varieties of bkandhaka , according to the 

1 See also Jour ot the Uui of Bombay 1933 Nor, -Apabimnia metre*. 
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V fUaratndkara and Nlrayapa’s commentary thereon. A skandhaka 
has sixty-four matras, and its varieties, Nandi, etc., arc born, not 
by the increase or decrease of its rnatrls, but only by the different 
disposition of the long or short. 

If therefore Aivasakabandhas arc only in a single metre, the 
skandhaka, these 47 ) amaka verses in the Setubandha would, according 
to a school of critics mentioned by Bhoja, form interpolations. If 
along with these, theyamaka \crsc3 in the Hariujaya too, referred to 
more specifically by Hcmacandra, arc also interpolations, Sarvasena 
whom Kuntaka places with Kalidasa would be saved from the 
criticism of lack of taste levelled at him by Hcmacandra. 


THL BUDDHIST CONCEPTION OF NEGATION 

By P T RAJU 

As rebels against orthodox religion, the Buddhists had to enter 
into long drawn controversies against Jt, and the rules of controversy 
gradually developed into sj stems of logic, which naturally differed 
from each other on account of their metaphysical presuppositions. 
Thus negation too had ns different theories , and the Buddhist 
theory is interesting in that its solution of the problem has a peculiar 
likeness to some of the contemporary solutions m European logic, 
and, when compared with them, throw’s further light on them and 
points the way to a more satisfactory solution 

The Buddhists, like all the Mfmamsalas, maintain that negation 
can never be an object of sense precepuon Here they differ from 
the Naiyayikas who maintain that negation can be perceived through 
our senses as a quality {vtiefona) of its positive locus But the 
Buddhists contend that this quality can only be an accident or 
property and as such it can be related to the positive locus either 
through contact { samyoga) or inherence ( samaoaya ) But negation 

can have neither of these relations to objects 1 In answer, 
the Nai)ayikas point out that the relation of negation to the 
object on which it is seen is neither samyoga nor samautya but 
vtie$ana vifefyala or the relatton qf quality qualified But in fact 
this relation is an im entioa , and the tendency of the Naryaj ikas 
as realists is to invent new relations in order to defend the reality 
of many questionable realities Even the relation between a rose and 
its colour must be that of the qualified and quality , and why the 
relation between negation and its locus only should be called by that 
name is not known Conferring a name on a doubtful reality does 
not make it real 

The Vaiiesikas hold a peculiar position, according to which 
negation is a product of bitddht and ls inferred though real Praiasta 
pada is of this opinion 


1. Jayftnta Nyayamanjari Part I p 61 (Handas Gupta Benares) 
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All the Mmumsakas hold that negation is known only through 
mind Knowledge of negation is only a mental cognition This u 
the view of the Buddhists also But while Prabhlkara, like the 
Buddhists, holds that negation is inference, Rumania maintains that 
it is not There seem to be then two kinds of mental cognition 
believed in by the ancient philosophers, inference and a peculiar mental 
perception Rumania admits with the Buddhists that negation cannot 
be perceived by the senses, but docs not accept that it is inference 1 
Inference is possible when there is a major premise, and the major 
premise is the statement of the relation between the absence of 
the cognition of the counterpart {pratiyogi) and the negation 
For instance, the inference of absence of the cognition of the 
pen on my table But such an inference would be valid, only if the 
* relation of the two terms of the major premise or vyaptt, namely the 
absence of the knowledge of the pen and the absence of the pen, is a 
necessary relation There can be no necessary relation between absence 
and a thing This objection docs not seem to have been met 
successfully by the Buddhists They seem to have been more mtent 
upon showing that negation is the negative per cption of a positive 
thing than the positive perception of an absent thing t the positive thing 
for the Buddhists being the imagined object negated and the absent 
thing for the Nai)a>ikas being the real object negated 2 Since, 
according to the Buddhists, there are only two kinds of knowledge, 
direct and indirect, perception and inference, and since negation is 
not direct perception, they relegate it to the sphere of inference 
Steherbatsky writes “ However, the unreal non Ens imagined on a 
basis of a positive perception docs not differ in principle from simple 
perception, which consists of a sensation followed by an image 
constructed through the understanding It is not something to be 
deduced out of another fact, it is an ultimate fact itself, it is not an 
u&senee The Cut ptscwvng \ht hypothetically assumed 

object cannot be resorted to as a middle term from which lU absence 
could be deduced, because its absence is nothing over and above 
its imagined presence on a place which is empty However 

1 Siofcatjartika p 466 

2 Steherbatsky Buddh ill Lojk Vol T p 3G5 Soo also Vol H p S3 , 
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since Dinnaga and Dharmakirti define sense perception as the purely 
sensuous element in the process of perception, and since negation qua 
negation is no sensation at all, they nevertheless refer negation to 
the domain of inference, as a source of knowledge in which the part 
of the constructive function of the understanding is prominent ,f 1 
But if negation lacks the distinctive characteristics of inference, 
why should it be called an inference ? Dharmottara says “ the 
negative judgment immediately following on the perception of the 
bare place is perceptual judgment However (the proper funct on 
of negation consists in the next following step) Objects might not 
be perceived, but this only gives rise to doubt, (the feeling arises as 
to which of them) might be present So long as this doubt has not 
been removed, negation has no practical importance, (it cannot guide 
our purposive actions) (Imagination then steps m and) it 13 thus* 
that negation, (as a negative deduction , gives practical significance to 
the idea of a non Ens Since the object which I imagine as present is 
not really perceived, just therefore do I judge that * it is not there * 
Consequently this negation of an imagined presence (is an 
inference which) gives life to the ready concept of a non Ens, it 
does not merely create this concept itself Thus it js that (the 
author maintains that. the negative judgment receives its practical 
significance (through an inference) from challenged imagination, 
although it is really produced by sense perception and only applied 
in life (through the deductne sense perception whose logical reason 
consists in the fact of) a negative experience A negative inference , 
therefore, guides our steps when we apply in life the idea of a non- 
Ens ’ 2 This passage is clear proof that the Buddhist idea of negation 
is not precise They are giving in to their opponents when they 
admit that negation is a perceptual judgment, and seem to be 
bringing m a different consideration, namelj guidance in practical 
life to prove that negation is an inference Even here it is anupa - 
lambha> or negativ e experience that is the reason or ground of 
inference, and the Buddhist u again playing into the hands of the 

X tb%& Yol I p 3CB. 

3 /tyajifl&mduflkj ia Slcberb*Ukj a Buddhut Lov*a* VoL II P 85 

3. JbuT p 83 
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opponent making absence of cognition or experience the reason for 
the absence of the thing 

It is really unundcrstamlable how the Buddhists could think 
that they had reconciled the views that negation was perception and 
that it was inference It is inference not by nature but aa a guide 
to practical conduct This much only have they proved But the 
question is not about negation as a gumc to conduct but about its 
nature Even if it is said that reality for the Buddhists is artha- 
hnyakann and that the reality of negation can be taken into consider- 
ation only so far as it is a guide to conduct, it has to be noted that 
c ven positive entities possess the same nature for the Buddhists and 
so they too must be treated as objects of inference and that affirma- 
tion too must be an inference In truth, constructive and recog- 
nitive processes are present even in affirmation When I make the 
affirmative judgment, * That is a horse I do not see every part 
of the animal I sec only one side of it and after supplying the rest 
from imagination I recognise it to be a horse 1 This view may not 
agree fully with the Buddhist view of apoliavada , according to which 
everything is just itself and different from everything else Yet the 
Buddhists have to admit that, if guiding practical conduct is the 
guide to reality, then both the affirmed object and negation can be 
known only through inference And if they admit that negation is 
a perceptual judgment, why criticise the Natyayikas for holding that 
negation 13 perceived through our senses ? 

Thus the discussion of the various syllogistic figures of negation, 
like existential negation, negation of effect, etc , by Dharmakirti, 
Dharmottara and others is due to a confusion of the issue These 
think that existential negation, which is a perceptual judgment like 
" There is no pen on the table *, and other negations like inferring 
the negation of effect from the negation of cause are different figures 
xA m-gJAwsa, 'KWk ys vriiavtat Yt at, \h(b negation oi effect is 
inferred from the negajuon of cause, but how is the negation of cause 
known? If it 13 inferred from the negation of the knowledge of cause 
how is this latter negation, again known ? As this is a negation of 
cognition and not cognition, the Buddhist cannot contend that it i 3 


1 Stchorbatsky admits this hit Buddhnt Logic Yol I p gfi* 
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Besides, it has already been said that the Buddhist 
himself is doubtful whether there is a full-fledged inference here 
while the Naiyiyikas and KumJrila gay that there is no inference. 

II 

The discussion so far has shown that negation is neither simple 
perception nor inference What then is it ? Can vve get any light on 
the point from Western logic ? 

Almost all Western logicians treat negation as a judgment 
They hav e negative sjllogisms, but they do not identify the two 
Even Bradley and Bosanquet treat nagative judgment and negative 
reasoning as distinct And for the formal logicians, they arc of 
course separate intellectual processes However, Bradley and 
Bosanquet tell us that the difference between judgment and inference 
is not dearly marked and absolute, but is only relative * And if we 
understand the Buddhist view in the light of their theories we shall 
get some interesting results 

Of the two, Bradley is the more brilliant and Bosanquet the 
more consistent And however Bradley starts, he finally accepts 
Bosanquet’s views For both, negation has a positive basis For 
instance, the judgment, " The rose is not green is based upon the 
judgment, ** The rose is red ” Without the latter the former could 
not have been made To put the same s> mbohcally, A is not B 
because of X Or, A is X , X is not B , therefore A is not B 
Still u A is not B ” is a judgment This principle holds m all cases 


self-rev calmg 


of negation, whether the negation is opposition asm “ The pose is 
not green ”, or privation as in ‘There is no pen on the table” 1 2 
Bradley was at first inclined towards the view that negation is only 
subjective, but later agreed with Bosanquet and main tamed that it 
was objective Both admit that negation is more reflective than 
affirmation, and yet say that it is part of reality 3 This is due to 
their fundamental position that reality is an identity m difference, 
and that every judgment is both affirmation and negstton t and also 


1 Bradley, Prmctpfej of Logic Yol u. p 62S. 

2. Ifctd.Vol I p 117 

3 Jitd Vol II p 6G5 Boeanquet Logic Vol I p 381 Baa also lu* 
Principe of Individuality emd Taltu t pp. 223 foil 
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that assertion and the content of assertion arc not two different 
things Hus latter view 1 a accepted by the Buddhists also, though 
they assert that negation docs not have even that much of reality 
possessed by positive entities 

The view that every negation must have a positive basis seems 
to be unassailable, though one of the contemporary logicians, Johnson, 
opposes it 1 2 But he has no strong argument in his favour, for it is 
impossible to negate an) tlung unless v\e see something else in its 
place Instead of green we see red in the rose, and instead of the 
pen we see at least pure light in its place Simple absence of 
cognition (artupalabdhi) cannot be a basis, a a Kumarila and the 
Buddhists seem to think The latter sometimes say that the ground, 
along with the non cognition of the pot, becomes the basis of the 
inference of the negation of the pot But sometimes they omit the 
ground and take non cognition only as the middle term But in 
either case what is wanted is the perception of something that 
repels the suggested thing and not merely the absence of the 
perception of the suggested thing Absence of perception is a 
passive state and so cannot actively repel Concerning this point, 
Bradley and Bosanquet are on a firmer ground than the Buddhists 
If now every negative judgment requires a positive basis , if I 
cannot make the negative judgment, 11 The rose is not green ”, 
unless 1 have made the affirmative, ' The rose is red*', can negation 
be a simple judgment ? Is not u A is not B because of X ” a kind 
of inference ? Of course, a fully developed inference like “ Nothing 
that is X is B , A is X , therefore A is not B * is not made For 
the opposition between X and B is immediately perceived Indeed 

one may do so 

But it seems unnecessary Yet it cannot be treated as a simple 
perception .Even when Bradley and Bosanquet say that negation 
is a quality of reality, they mean the reality of the highest knowledge 2 
But as Bradley says, at that level of knowledge there would be no 
distinction between inference and judgment 


if one wants to treat it as a fully developed inference, 


1 Logic Park I p 69 

2 Bosanquet, Logic Vol I p 231 
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III 

This consideration of both the Buddhist and European logicians 
leads us to think that negation should be given a place somewhere 
between perception and inference Negation has something of the 
spontaneity of perception and something qf the mediation of 
inference No major premise need be invented, like ■* Red is not 
green ", to prove that the rose is not green Yet we have to 
acknowledge that the negative judgment, ** The rose is not green 
is mediated by an implicitly made affirmative judgment, 11 The rose 
is red ” Hence we have to find place for an intellectual process 
that is neither a mere spontaneous perception nor a fully dev eloped 
inference. Wc can here appreciate the Mi m a m saka contention that 
abhava or anupalabdhi is a distinct pramana or source of knowledge 
But what the iVXjmamsaias fail to note is the affinity which this 
pramana has with inference So far as the Buddhists are concerned, 
they did not accept this pramana , probably for two reasons, namely, 
because they recognised only two pramanas and because there is no 
difference between the objective ahhava , which is the object of the 
pramana , and the pramana , which is the subjective abhava or 
anupalabdht 1 But both have failed to see that thought from simple 
perception to full inference shows gradual growth, m which various 
stages can be discovered one of which may be negation He full 
significance of this fact has } et to be grasped. Hence we shall be 
unfair to our ancient logicians if we charge them With lack of under* 
standing But in spite of Newton’s greatness physics has not 
remained where he left it Similarly the theories our ancient 
logicians advocated require further development, a n d when brought 
into contact with those of the West point to a significant direction 
of dev elopment 

Bradley contends that there need be no major premise or vyapii 
for every inference 9 For instance, m the inference, “ A is to the 
right of B, B is to the right of C, and so A is to the right of C ”, 
there is no major premise. If really there need be no major 
premise, the contention against the Buddhist that negation cannot 


1 Tat ivasan grain i, YoL L pp, *70 foil 

2* PrtMnjJes of Logic, Vol L p 247 
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be an inference as no major premise can be established between the 
non cognition of a thing and its absence, loses its force Inference 
need not always be syllogistic, and it is unnecessary for the 
Buddhists to seek to establish a v) aplt by making non cognition a 
mark of negation We need not go so far as the philosophical logic 
of Bradley and Bosanquet, though there only we find a most adequate 
solution available of the problem Even in ordinary formal logic we 
have immediate inference coming betw cen judgment and inference 
In the immediate inferences there is really no major premise and no 
middle term as ordinarily understood In the inference, 14 All men 
arc mortal and so some mortals arc men ”, our thought is moving 
just within the content of the premise according to a certain a prion 
law Ihis inference is called conversion If we further convert 
the conclusion we get 44 Some men are mortal ' That is, we have 
now inferred from 41 All men are mortal ” '* Some men arc mortal ” 
This is the pramana called sambhaca by some Indian logicians 1 2 
Here too our ancients have seen a peculiarity Without any media 
tion we are coming to a conclusion And as there is no mediation 
by a third term, they do not like to call it inference But this is 
really an inference without a major premise and the ordinary middle 
term The Western logicians call it immediate inference There 
is some spontaneity in this inference , jet the conclusion is obtained 
reflectively without a middle term as if by the spontaneous application 
of the laws of thought Every intermediate student of logic is 
acquainted with the square of opposition, according to which, if any 
universal judgment is true, its subaltern which is the same judgment 
but with a limited subject is also true This sambhava t we may 
therefore say, is based on this square of opposition Contradiction 
13 a law of thought and is one of the relations of this square of 
opposition And it 13 interesting to note that Johnson, for instance, 
has no objection to treat the negative judgment as the assertion of 
the falsity of the judgment The judgment 44 The rose is not green * 
is the assertion of the falsity of the judgment 44 The rose 13 green ** a 
And between contraries, if one is true the other must be false 

1 Samkhyatattvakaumudi p 1S1 (Chowhhamba Sanskrit Series) 

2 Johnson, Logic Part L p. 66 
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III 

This consideration of both the Buddhist and European logicians 
leads us to think that negation should be given a place somewhere 
between perception and inference Negation has something of the 
spontaneity of perception and something of the mediation of 
inference No major premise need be invented, like "Red is no* 
green ", to prove that the rose is not green Yet we have to 
acknowledge that the negative judgment, “ The rose is not green ", 
is mediated by an implicitly made affirmative judgment, “ The rose 
is red "• Hence we hav e to find place for an intellectual process 
that is neither a mere spontaneous perception nor a. fully developed 
inference We can here appreciate the Mimamsaka contention that 
abhava or anupalabdhx is a distinct pramana or source of knowledge 
But what the Mlmamsakas fad to note is the affinity which this 
pramana has with inference So far as the Buddhists are concerned, 
they did not accept this pramana , probably for two reasons, namely, 
because they recognised only tvs o pramanas and because there 13 no 
difference between the objective abhava , which is the object of the 
pramana , and the pramana , which is the subjective abhava or 
anupalabdhi 1 But both have failed to see that thought from simple 
perception to full inference shows gradual growth, m which various 
stages can be discovered one of which maj be negation The full 
significance of thi3 fact has jet to he grasped. Hence we shall be 
unfair to our ancient logicians if we charge them with lack of under* 
standing But in spite of Newton’s greatness physics has not 
remained where he left it Similarly the theories our ancient 
logicians advocated require further development and when brought 
into contact with those of the West point to a significant direction 
of dev elopment 

Bradley contends that there need be no major premise or v\apti 
for every inference 3 For instance, in the inference, “ A is to the 
right of B, B is to the right of C, and so A is to the right of C ”, 
there 1* no major premise If really there need be no major 
premise, the contention against the Buddhist that negation cannot 

1 Tatlcasamgraka, VoZ. I, pp. 4*0 toll 

2* PnrU *r<tf j ef X-ojw, Vol X. p 247 
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be an inference as no major premise can be established between the 
non cognition of a thing and its absence, loses its force Inference 
need not always be syllogistic, and it is unnecessary for the 
Buddhists to seek to establish a vyapti by making non-cognition a 
mark of negation We need not go so far as the philosophical logic 
of Bradley and Bosanquet, though there only wc find a most adequate 
solution available of the problem Even m ordinary formal logic we 
have immediate inference coming between judgment and inference 
In the immediate inferences there is really no major premise and no 
middle term as ordinarily understood In the inference, “All men 
are mortal and so some mortals arc men ”, our thought is moving 
just within the content of the premise according to a certain a pnort 
law. This inference is called conversion. If we further convert 
the conclusion we get 41 Some men are mortal ”. That is, we have 
now inferred from 44 All men are mortal” 44 Some men are mortal ”, 
This is the pramana called sambhava by some Indian logicians 1 
Here too our ancients have seen a peculiarity Without any media, 
tion we are coming to a conclusion And 03 there is no mediation 
by a third term, they do not Uke to call it inference But this is 
really an inference without a major premise and the ordinary middle 
term The Western logicians call it immediate inference There 
is some spontaneity in this inference , yet the conclusion is obtained 
reflectively without a middle term as if by the spontaneous application 
of the laws of thought Every intermediate student of logic is 
acquainted with the square of opposition, according to which, if any 
universal judgment is true, its subaltern which is the same judgment 
but with a limited subject is also true This sambhava , we may 
therefore say, is based on this square of opposition Contradiction 
is a Uw of thought and is one of the relations of this square of 
opposition And it is interesting to note that Johnson, for instance, 
has no objection to treat the negative judgment as the assertion of 
the falsity of the judgment The judgment 44 The rose is not green M 
is the assertion of the falsity of the judgment 44 The rose 13 green ” a 
And between contraries, if one is true the other must be false 

1. Sainkhyatattiakaumudi p 131 (Chowkhaniba Sanskrit Setiee) 

2 Johnson, Logic Part I. j>. 66 
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Thus if “ The rose is red ” is true then The rose is green M must 
be false 

The ancient logicians m the West recognised only three laws of 
thought, but the modem logicians have shown that these laws are 
many For instance, besides the principles of identity, contradic- 
tion, and excluded middle, they give some more like the principle 
of deduction (if p implies q and p is true, then q is true) and that of 
syllogism (if p implies q and q implies r, then p implies r) 1 These 
laws of thought are just the way by which the mind spontaneously 
passes to a different or a slightly different judgment in its intellec- 
tual operations The negative judgment is obtained similarly. 
Even in the process of the affirmative judgment there may be some 
synthetic operation But m this operation the mind does not 
proceed from one judgment to another. Hence negation is more 
reflective than affirmation, and may be treated as an immediate 
inference 

IV 

This paper does not deal with all aspects of negation It deals 
only with negation as an intellectual process The discussion of the 
difference between negation as an intellectual process and negation ^ 
as an object of cogmtioi has been rendered superfluous by the 
Buddhist acceptance of their identity The hinds of negation too 
are not treated as the) are common to all Indian schools The 
mam contribution of the Buddhists to the doctrine of negation is 
their insistence that negation is inference m spite of acknowledging 
its spontaneity The disfavour into which their theory has been 
thrown is due to the universal acceptance by all Indian logicians 
that every inference must have a major premise (vy apti) But a 
comparison of the Buddhist theory with the theories of modem 
logicians brings to light its true significance and points to the 
direction of a further important development. 


1 Stebfciog, A Jlcrfirn ItUroSuc «en la Logic, pp* <72 3. 
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Forma with alternate - al or -e are prescribed before - pad by 
the 17th century Si , and instances are available from documents of 
earlier periods inscnptional (incipient and not full fledged passu es) 
deiadandadtndcrtveppaduvorum, rajadanfamum eydeppaduvar, and 
pelalvadegum and prayogisepadegum of Smd Then again verbal 
forms with alternate -al or -a are laid down by 5md for what it 
calls 44 prajoj ana vast v as ntaheruknje” and for 14 kriyartha” Bh 
and Si besides prescribing this alternation also refer to instances 
like nodal beda and nodab eda 

The alternation of -al and -f on one side, and of ~al or -a on 
the other, suggests some kind of relationship among the different 
forms, and Kittel has classified them all as 44 infinitives ** following 
the terminology initiated by Heschl and accepted by Caldwell for 
this type of verbids This kinship of the forms is confirmed by an 
examination of cognates in other south Dravidian speeches 

Tamil has the vinai y-eccam type with -a, which performs all 
the functions of Kannada forms with -a, -al and -c Tamil has, 
besides, the verbal noun type of ceyal, used in ceyarku denoting 
purpose (cf pdalke keldatn of Rann ) and m expressions like ceyal 
vendum, cry aland u, etc — TJbhay akartfka constructions (corresponding 
to the Kannada satisaptami tjpe) were already numerous m Old 
Tamil 

Old Malay alam has the type with -a in all the contexts under 
reference Late Old Mai and New Mai have -e for some infinitives 
(see below) 

Verbids with -an m Telugu known as 41 tumunnadyarthaha " 
express all the significations in question 

So Kannada forms with -a, -e, -al correspond to Tamil ones 
with -a and -al, Malajalam -a, -e and Telugu -an 

The —al of Tamil and Kannada is related to an of Telugu , 
both functional identity and phonetic analogies prove this The 
exact nature of the relationship of -al and -a cannot be determined 
in the present state of our 'knowledge, although Nagavarma an 5 
Kesiraja would suggest -a forms to be dcr vauve ( 1 saruftpud-algam 
hpam bandu”, according to £md) Kittel s view that these 
infinitives are formed with -al, -eand -a ‘annexed to the roots " 
is also without proof 
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No satisfactory explanation has been offered so far for -e 
■which occurs in Kannada from the earliest stages. Kittel suggested 
(Grammar, p. 125) somewhat hesitatingly that -e “ reminds one of 
the t of locatne in singulars of neuter bases in a, as a final t is 
occasionally used for e M Another opinion is that the satisaptami 
-c is the locative -e laid down by Bhdyabhu^ana and $md for 
digvacaka words like olage t kdage t parage and by Smd, for tnunle, 
ptnte, mle. 

The -e of olage , kelage t mele> etc. is t despite the ancient 
grammars, not a locative ending but a particle of emphasis which is 
associated with dircction-denoters in Kannada and other Drav idian 
speeches Indeed, it is most doubtful if Kannada has a locative -e 
at all. The mscnptional instances, rnanade nenevorum , iubhangade 
ghanam, pancapadade , all of which Dr Narasimhayya would explain 
as locatives with -e (derived according to him, from t ) are better 
interpreted as instrumentals (cf bkayade, rtayade, etc pointed out 
by Kittel) A locative termination -e is far to seek m south Dravi 
dian speeches. 

I would suggest that the satisaptami -e of Kannada is funda- 
mentally a particle of emphasis associated with Kannada forms from 
the earliest stages (cf the dative ge t -kke, the optative ge , the 
verbal negative participle tappade , etc) Absolutes in ubhavakartjka 
constructions define the circumstances of the mam verb, and so may 
appropriately carry with them a certain degree of emphasis (cf the 
similar use of -e in Tamil ceyya v e, poga v e of absolutes) There 
13 however, one difficulty here. If e is an emphatic particle, to 
what was it annexed ? Not certainly to the verb- base, since 


infinitives should already have existed m the language If the 
original ending was a, then the annexation of -e should have 
produced forms with both a and e separated by a glide between, 
dr have brought about the elision of a No evidence is available 
for the possible suggestion that an original - a{y)e was “ contracted ” 
to e , or that -a was elided 


In this connection, I may recall the short -e of New Mala)alam 
infinitives Uke valare t ere Old Malayalam m its earliest stages 
shows only -a like Tamil, but m later stages infinitives, particularly 
in absolute constructions, show -e with increasing frequency j n 
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New Mai. infinitives have -e t except in collocations like ceyya t takka 
and ceyya p •pedum 

Infinitives in Tamil and Malayalam have a 44 neutral ** vowel 
value for the final -a. This neutral vowel was dropped before the 
particle of emphasis whenever this was annexed, as in Late Old 
Mai hang, ere , etc Under the influence of such forms with a final 
emphatic -e, the 44 neutral ” vowel in other infinitives (excepted in 
the types mentioned above) seems to have been fronted to short -r 

The analogy of Malayalam can, however, not be requisitioned 
for Kannada, in view of the wide gap in the time place circum- 
stances of the Ma! phonetic change 



A NOTE ON THE YOGACARA-SAUTRANTIKA THEORY 

OF ADHYASA 

By SAILESWAR SEN 

Of the four definitions of error given mthe introductory portion 
of Samkara’s Bha$ya on Br S I 1 1, the second, according to which 
error consists in anyatranyadharmadhyasah 1 (superimposing an 
attribute of something elsewhere), is ascribed by Vacaspatimi^ra to 
the Yogacara and Sautrantika schools Notwithstanding their diver- 
gent metaphysics, we understand from the following comments in 
the BhamaU 3 that in so far as the nature of error is concerned, both 
the schools subscribe to the theory known as the jnanakarakhyali 
(cognition of the mental form) 

l A nyadharmasya jnanadharmaiya rajatasya jnanakarasyeti 
yauat Adhyaso nyatra bahye u Sautrantihanaye tavad bahyam 
atit vastusat , tatra jnanakafasyaropah in Vtjnanavadtnatn apt 
yadyapt na bahyam vastusat tathapyanadyavidyavasanaropitam 
atlkam bahyam, , tatra jnanakarasyaropah Upapaltii cay ad yadrlam 
anubhavasiddham rupam tat tadfiam evabhyupetavyam ityuUargah , 
anyathatvam punar asya balavadbadhakapratyayavaiat iv Nedam 
rajatam iti ca badhasyedantamalrabadkenopapattau na rajatagocara 

tout a Rajatasya dharmtno badhe ht rajatam ca tasya ca dharma 
idanta badhite bhavetam Tad varatn idantaivasya dharmo badhya 
tarn na puna rajatam apt dharmi Tatha ca rajatam bahxrbadhttam 
arthad antare jnane vyavafythata tit jnanakarasya bahiradhyasah 
sidhyati 

i By ‘ an attribute of something is meant an attribute of 
consciousness or a form of consciousness, as silver in the silver- 
adhyata A form of consciousness is superimposed 'elsewhere'.* ie 
outside u According to the teaching of the Sautrantikas there is 
external reality , thereon a form of consc ousness is superimposed 
m Also according to the Vijnanavadms, although there is no 

1 Sat ikai abhasya (with Bhimati Kalpataru and Parimala) ed bj 

Anaathakrishna Sastry Nlmayasagar Press Bombay 1D38 p 18 ^ 

2 P 26 11 1G 
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external reality, nevertheless the unreal external is imagined as 
existent by tile impressions of the beginningless nescience, there on 
the unreal external a form of consciousness is superimposed And 
the explanation lies m the principle that a form is to be accepted 
even as it is established by cognition , its othcnvjsencss, however, 
results from a sublalive cognition of greater force jv Now, the 
sublauvc cognition, 1 This is not silver *, being intelligible as sub* 
la ting thishood alone, its extension to silver is not consistent with 
reason, because if silver, which is the subject, were sublatcd, then 
not only silver but also its predicate * thishood * would be sublated 
Hence let only its predicate * thishood * be sublated rather than the 
subject * silver 1 in addition to Us predicate So then silver being 
sublated outward remains as a matter of course in inward conscious 
ness The thcoiy that error consists in superimposing a form of 
consciousness outward is thus established 

From i, it and m, we understand that both the schools consider 
error as consisting in the external aropa of a mental form , and that 
whilst according to the Sautrantika3, the aropa has a reallocus, error 
being of the nature of an illusion , according to the Yogacaras, error 
is of the nature of a hallucination, involving the aropa of a mental 
form on an external * nothing ’ In iv it is explained how according 
to both the schools the subjectivity of silver follows from the subla 
ti\ e judgment, Thi3 is not silver* In the affirmative judgment, 

4 This js silv er,’ sih er is the subject, and 'this* is the predicate, 
because the aropa of silver on external reality, which the judgment 
implies, is not possible without predicating thishood of silver or 
affirming that silver possesses thishood or externality In the subla 
tive judgment, This is not silver , it is the predicate, and not the 
subject, that is denied , and consequently silver being stripped of 
its predicate of thishood or externality is left merely as a mental 
form 

There can be thus no objection to the Sautrantika theory of error 
being called by the name jnanakarakJtyatx , provided its difference 
from tb e jrianaharakhyaft of the Yogacaras be not lost sight of on the 
score of its bearing the same name Of the two propositions, namely 

(a) that it is a form of the self that appears as external to the self, and 

(b) that it is a form in the self of a not *elf that appears as external to 
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the self, the first relates to the jmna K uraUiyatt of the Yogicuras, and 
the second to that of the Sautruntikas 

UnUkc the Vaibba^ikas, the Sautrantikas qualify their affirmation 
of external reality by the denul that it is accessible to direct cogni- 
tion According to them, what is directly cognized is the mental 
form, and external reality cart only be inferred from it Now, if 
consciousness be confined within its configurations, how can there 
be bahyapra^fltt m an individual? In reply to this question, which 
concerns both the Yogacaras and the Sautruntuas, the latter arc 
made to say in the Vyayakatuka 1 that like the Yogacaras they too 
subscribe to the theory of external aropa of the mental form Sva^ 
pratibhasasy abahy ad bhedugraho bahy asamaropah Tato bahy e prazrttih 
Externalizing a mental image is the same as not judging that it is 
d liferent from an external object The decision to act so as to lay 
hold on an external object proceeds from such externalizing 

For the explanation of bhedagraha (non cognition of difference) 
referred to xn the above pass3 0 e, Dignaga and his followers, who 
belong to a syncretic school, resort to the principle of anvapoha or 
atadaya^rttt (negation of others) The judgment, * This is silver 
would not be possible unless a characteristic possessed in common 

by external reality and the internal stiver should blind us to their 

difference from one another But what is that characteristic which 

is comman to external reality and the internal silver ? We arc 

told that it consists m both of them being arajatavyairtta (not 

non silver) Aty antacilaksanan&m sa labs any am anyavyaiytukrtam 

e*,a Bahyamhi vidhirupant apya rajatauyavrtlam Vtkalpavi§ayo pi 

ccd arajataoyavrttat tatah talaksany am * Things that are extremely 

dissimilar are, indeed rendered similar by their common contrast 

with other th ngs Even though positive in its nature, external 

reality is indeed the negation of the non silver If the ideally 

constructed object fccif he zko the neutron of the non silver 

there would be in consequence similarity between it and external 
reality 

1 Ed (with rui/iicufU) by R-uruk Sasiri ilcdical Elall Prrca 
1907 p.958 U 1112 Benares 

2- NyHyavaTtihatatparyntiliX ed by Eajeswara Sastri YnW.i ^ 
Bcuarea 1925 p 4SG It 20 24 25 till 24 25 anovvavrtt* h , 8 Press 
to nroja/aty7irtfa to suit tho present context aS 1,6611 c ^ laa S«I 
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external reality, nevertheless the unreal external is imagined as 
existent by the impressions of the beginnmgless nescience , there on 
the unreal external a form of consciousness is superimposed And 
the explanation lies in the principle that a form is to be accepted 
even as it is established by cognition , its otherwiseness, however, 
results from a sublative cognition of greater force iv Now, the 
sublative cognition, * This is not silver *, being intelligible as sub- 
lating thishood alone, its extension to silver is not consistent with 
reason, because if silver, which is the subject, were sublated, then 
not only silver but also its predicate * thishood * would be sublated 
Hence let only its predicate * thishood * be sublated rather than the 
subject * silver * in addition to its predicate So then silver being 
sublated outward remains as a matter of course in inward conscious- 
ness The theory that error consists in superimposing a form of 
consciousness outward is thus established 

From i, ii and m, we understand that both the schools consider 
error as consisting m the external aropa of a menial form , and that 
whilst according to the Sautrantikas, the aropa has a real locu3, error 
being of the nature of an illusion , according to the Yogacara3, error 
is of the nature of a hallucination, involving the aropa of a mental 
form on an external * nothing * In iv it is explained how according 
to both the schools die subjectivity of silver follows from the subla- 
tive judgment, * This is not silver* In the affirmative judgment* 
This is silver,* silver is the subject, and ‘this* is the predicate, 
because the aropa of silver on external reality, which the judgment 
implies, is not possible without predicating thishood of silver or 
affirming that silver possesses thishood or externality In the subla- 
tive judgment, 4 This 13 not silver , it is the predicate, and not the 
subject, that is denied , and consequently silver being stripped of 
its predicate of thishood or externality is left merely as a mental 
form 

There can be thus no objection to the Sautrantjka theory of error 
being called by the name jnanakarakhyati , provided its difference 
from the ynanaka rMy all of the Yogacaras be not lost sight of on the 
scare of its bearing the same name Of the tw o propositions, namely 

(a) that it is a form of the self that appears as external to the self, and 

(b) that it is a form in the self of a not *clf that appears as external to 
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the self, the first relates to the jnana u arakhyalt of the Yogacaras, and 
the second to that of the Sautrantihas 

Unlike the Vaibha^ikaa, the Sautruitihaa qualify their affirmation 

the denial that it is accessible to direct cogni- 
tion According to them, what is directly cognized is the mental 
form, and external reality can only be inferred from it Now, if 
consciousness be confined within its configurations, how can there 
be bahyapra* rlti in an individual ? In reply to this question, which 
concerns both the Yogacaras and the Sautrantihas, the latter are 
made to say in the Nyayakamkii i that like the Yogacaras they too 
subscribe to the theory of external aropa of the mental form Sva - 
pralibhasasy abahy ad bhedagraho bahyasamaropah Tato baby e pravrttih 
Externalizing a mental image is the same as not judging that it is 
different from an external object The decision to act so as to lay 
hold on an external object proceeds from such externalizing 

For the explanation of bhedagraha (non cognition of difference) 
referred to in the above passage, Dignaga and his followers, who 
belong to a syncretic school, resort to the principle of anvapoha or 
atadayavrUt (negation of others) The judgment, * This is silver \ 
would not be possible unless a characteristic possessed in common 
by external reality and the internal silver should blind us to their 
difference from one another But what is that characteristic which 
is comtnan to external reality and the internal silver? We are 
told that it consists in both of them being arajatavyavrtta (not 
non silver) Atyanlaulahiananam salaksanyam anyavyairtlikrtam 
era Bahyaiti hi ndhirupam apya rojatavyavrttam Vthalpavtsayo pi 
ced arajatavyavrtta: tatnh salaksanyam' 1 Things that are extremely 
dissimilar are, indeed rendered similar by their common contrast 
With other th ngs Even though positive in its nature, external 
reality is indeed, the negation of the non silver If the ideally 
constructed object ( sal silver) be also the negation of the non silver, 
there would be m consequence similarity between it and external 
reality 

1 Ed (with I idhivncka) by Rama Sastn Medical Hall Press Benares 
190 ( p 258 11 11 12 

2. Nyayavlrtikatafparyafika ed by Rajoswata Sastn Xidyavilas Press 
Benares 1925 p 466 IL 20 24 25 In ll 24 "5 agovyavrltn has been changed 
t<> arajalavyairtta to suit the present content 
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A detailed discussion of the anyapoka theory, according to 
which positing a thing means negating other things, is outside the 
scope or the present paper We would, however, mention two of 
the main grounds on which it is rejected by the Advaitms and 
others First the theory involves the fallacy of anyanyasroya 
(mutual dependence) Anilavyavrttya ntlapratttau nihpTattlya* 
mlavyavrttih 1 Whilst the cognition of the blue is dependent on 
the negation of the non blue, the negation of the non blue is 
dependent on the cognition of the blue Secondh , the theory 
involves amtbhaiaiiTodha (coiriiwt with experience) Gaur ttyn^ 
prahyatc na tvatavagovyavrttah * It is experienced that this is a 
cow, and not that this is not non cow 

The principle of bludagraha is admitted not on)) by the 
Yoga ara-Sautrantikas but also by the Prabhakara Mimamsakas and 
the Advaitms of the Bkamati school It is, however, to he noted 
that cdhya sa (supenm posit ion) is equated b> the logacara Sautran 
tihas with non cognition of difference, and not with the Adiaitins 
tadatmy a^ibhrama (delusion of identity) of which non*co£ mtlon of 
difference forms the immediate antecedent 1 * 3 The 'kogacura Sautraa 
tikas thus agree with the Prabhakara 3 m holding that tyavahura 
proceeds from non cognition of difference without the intervention 


of supenmposition m the sense of delusion of identity 

Regarding the fuicuon of the sublame judgment there u 

disagreement among the 'iogacara Sautran tikas, the Prabbakaras. 
and the Advamns We have already explained the Vogacdra 
Sautrantika theory according to which silver being the subject, an 
1 this being the predicate m the affirmative judgment, 1 is t3 
sdver , this hood is denied of silver in the sublam c judgment 


‘Thu is not silver As against the *iog.rara Swtraotikas it u 
maintained by the Advaitms that * this * (=rcilitv) u the subje t 
and silver is the predicate tn the affirmative, and that it is siherhood 
thar is denied of * thi 3 * and not this hood of silver, in the sub’atnc 


1 IJcatWrilrtardkjanj c-3 l*y 
UotnLar 1017 p 7 I SO 

2. XLiJ p 7 II 31 32 

3. Lhjwll 1C, 10 1 £Jb4<Li rahanibzndkinaM 

A I no p 10 1 J I tc tLJ$ra *ji lato d) yJtch 
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Ncdam rajatam tti praltpannopadhau rajatasya traikalyabhaiabodha - 
kam badhakapratyayam 1 2 The sublative cognition, 1 this is not 
siher indicates the tn temporal negation of silver in the reality m 
which it was cognized Exception is taken by the Prabhakaras to 
both the theories According to them, the sublative judgment, 
‘This is not silver *, negates merely the vyaiahara pertaining to 
silver Na cat$a rajatasya Mjedhah % na cedant ay ah t Kim tu vtveka* 
jpahaprasanjttasya rajatam idam Ui rajatavy aiaharary a 3 It sublatcs 
neither silver nor thi3 hood, but the use of silver m speech, such as 

* This is silver \ engendered by non cognition of the difference 
between a perception and a memory 

According to Stcherbatsky, 3 the subject of the judgment, 

* This is silver *, is equated by Bauddha logic with * this *, and not 
with silver, the element 4 this * being 4 pure sensation * or ‘ the 
sensational core referring us to the incognizable Thing in-Itself*, 
and the element 4 silver * which forms the predicate, being a concep, 
or a 1 mnemo verbal construction * The question, however, arises. 
If 4 this * were a sensation, how could it be expressed, by the word 
4 this 1 ? The moment a sensation is verbally expressed, does it not 
lose its sensational character and become a construct ? In so far 
as the Yogjeara Sautrantikas arc concerned, Stcherbatsky’s inter- 
pretation of the Bauddha theory of judgment derives no support 
from the Dhamatc t Kalpataru t and Partmala In the Panmala it is 
explicitly stated that in the judgment, ‘This is silver*, 'this* is 
a construct in common with silver 

Referring to the Bauddha theory that cognition has a twofold 
object, namely grahya (that which it merely apprehends), and 
adJiyavasey a (that which it affirms or denies), Appajadiksua says 
Tasyakarebhyo mhrftatn yad avtkalpam svarupam asti tad grahya m 
svavifayatvalaksanaivapraJiatatiangikarat Tasy a raj aiaharasy opa 
ryavaseyo bahyatvaSabdokta idantakaro ttkalparnpo dhyavaseyah 4 
Its grahya object is its own indeterminate nature excluded from 

1 Vwsaratyipr&mtyatamQraha ed by 8 8 S Bastn find 8 Ben Andhra 
University Walt a; r 1941 p 4G 11 4 5 

2 BhajrutU p 2G 11 14 15 

3 Btl&lf at Logic Vol 1 Leningrad 1932 pp 212 and 5^5 

4 Panmala p '’G H 10 12 
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images, it being admitted that it is self luminous in the sense that 
it is its own object Iis adhyaiaseya object is a construct in the 
form of this hood — it is called by the term * externality * — affirmed 
of its silver-form Thus both silver and this hood are constructs, 
this hood being affirmed of silver in the cognition, * Thisis silver’ 
Tatha ca purovarimyadhtsthane jnannkararupam raj at am tdanUena- 
ropy ate 1 And in this manner the mental form 1 silver * by being 
qualified by this-hood 13 superimposed on a locus existing before the 
cogmzer According to the Yogacara-Sautrantika theory of ad/tyata 
as interpreted in the works of VacaspatimuSra, Amalananda, and 
Appayadik«ita, the external aropa of the internal silver, which 
is the same as non discriminating the internal silver from external 
reality (< bahydd bhedagraha) is not possible without affirming 
this-hood of the interna! silver, which again is not possible without 
non-disenmmating the internal silver from external reahtv 
Whether the any ony air ay a in which the theory is involved by the 
interpretation of these wnters represents an exceptionable type is a 
question upon which we refrain froqj pronouncing any opinion 


1 Ibid pp 26 27 
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Bv A SANKARAN 

An attempt is made m this paper to explain the meaning of 
three well known words differently from what they arc usually 
understood or accepted to be and show if the meaning given here 
may not be nearer the truth The three words are (1) Chatra 
(2) Aicarya m the Yah$apraina and (3) Kapyasa in the Chandogy opa- 
m$ad 

I CHATRA 

Chatra means a pupil and it is derived by BhaHojidik$ita m hts 
Stddhantahaumudi and the Sabdakautlubha on Panin 1 8 sutra (4 4 62), 
chair adibhy o nah, as follows guroh dof attain avar attain chatram \ tat 
filamasyeti chatrah \ Chatr a is one whose habit is to conceal the 
defects of his teacher, and in this sense the suffix na is added to the 
stem Chatra and Chatra is formed This etymology is very unedi 
Tying to both the teacher and the pupil , still it has gained currency 
Further it derives its origin and support from the authorities of the 
Kaiihaifttiy the Nyata and the Padamanjart 

chadanad avaranacchatram | gurukaiye^vavahitastacchid 
ravaranapravrtta&hatraSiIah ^isya^chatrah |] haitka 
acchadayati hi yat tacchatramityucyate | tena £ syo pi 
gurukaryatatparo gurorjam chidrani gopayati tesam avararuya 
pravjttah tatra yuktah sacchatrasahacaritam knyam 
acaramSchatraSilo bhavati j| Nyata iftti 
chadajateh s$ram ismantrankvi§u ceti hrasvah | ch3traiilatam 
£\sy asya daiiayitum aha — chadanad avaranacchatramiti |[ 

Pa da mat jan 

However if we turn to the fountain source and indisputable 
authority of the Mahabhasya and its commentaries the Pradipa and 
the Uddyota we find a refreshing and a heartening contrast 

( Bhasyam ) 1 im )asja cchatradharanam £iiam sa cchatrah ? Lim 

catahf rajapuruse prapnoti } e\ am tarhi uttarapadalopo tra dras^avyah 

chatramna cchatr 2 m | guruSchatram | guruna &s\asclntravat 

chad} ah | sisyena guruschatramiva paupaljah (| 
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{Pr a dip ah) uttarapadalopa iti | uttarapadasya iv aiabdasya lopo 
draftavya ltyaithah | gaum vjttisch3traiabdasya airayamya | tatraiva 
praty ayasya dar&nadityuktam bbavau J gumichatram m| ajnanaxn 
£i$ya$)a chadayati mvartayati yatah, tatra chatram silamasya, 
gumvisayam pal ana m &Iama$yetyarthah|] 

(Udyotah\ ajnanamiti | yatha chatram usruidi mvartay ati crania- 
jnanarn gururnivartayati — iti tatsadf^atvat guruh chatram J vrttau 
tadvisayapalanadau chatra&bdasya vfttih J taduktam bhasye — £isyena 
guru&hatramiva panpalya itj j mukhyarthattu pratyayo nanabhi- 
dhanaditi bodhyam jf 

The word Chatra is taken m the ordinary sense of umbrella and 
the Guru is Chatra or like a Chatra The pupil is to be protected 
by the teacher just as anyone is protected by an umbrella from sun 
and ram The teacher should be held by the pupd just like the 
umbrella The teacher is likened to the Chatra because even as the 
umbrella wards off the sun and rain, the teacher remotes the 
ignorance of the pupd In the Vtgraha vahya, chatram fUamasya 
the word Chatra means through lak^ana, Guru ms ay apalana, meaning 
holding the teacher with reference and always looking up to him 
for advice and help with the care and attention that is bestowed on 
an umbrella to ward off weather conditions As stated in the 
adage, gurum prdkaiaycd dJuman , the teacher should be made known 
to all, 1 e., by the conduct and learning of the pupil, the teachers 
name should be spread In other words the pupd should prove by 
his abdity and work that he is worthy of his master and should 
always sail under his banner 

He should never fancy or show, as Ndakanjhadli$ita has put it, 
that he has acquired his present status solely by his good fortune 

kjtsa papanyapi ihalu mayi po$itah £ai£atc ye 
nidruharavapi vijahati iik$ita yc kalasu J 
pradurbhulah svayam ua hi te pnktarudj^aUbdhi- 
p raj ft on me iva ca unaya* na amarantyatmano pi J 

— SantinUvi, 4 

That it was a great honour for the pupd to wear the badge of his 
master is fully testified by the classic instance of Daiaratba 

J T*osj4 iu fid *Un*ji JtjspjsrlhjhL 
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the mighty king of the Solar race whom Valmiki describes as 
Vansthavy apadcii^ meaning one whose name and fame are derived 
through his teacher* Vasis^ha sadj^am rajaSardula tavaitadbhuvi 
nanyatha J mahakulaprasutasya vasn^havyapade^mah I| Bala 19 2. 
From the Mahabhasy a it should be clear that, if at all, one of the 
two — teacher and pupil — covers ihe other, being likened to the 
umbrella, it is the teacher that covers the pupil and it js not the 
pupil that covers the defects of the other — guruna Sisyah chatravat 
chadyah | si$yena guruh chatravat paripalyah || 

II ASCARYA 

At the end of the Vanaparvan in the Mahabharata appears the 
Yahsapraina (Adit 314) , and among the questions which the Yaksa 
asks Yudhisjhira to answer, are the following 

ko modate kima^caryam 
kah panthah ka ca vartika | 

In reply to the question — kmafcaryam ? What is wonder ? 
Yudhi«{hira replies — 

ahanyahani bhutani gacchantiha yamalayam | 

£esah sthavaram lcchanti kim ascaryam atah param |[ (v 118 ) 

This verse is ordinarily explained thus — Every day countless 
beings go to the abode of Death, but the others expect to live for 
ever That is, though we are seeing before our e>es the evanescence 
of existence, we foolish folk imagine that we may live for ever and 
are planning accordingly 

The questions and answers in this section are highly ethical and 

and their meaning is much more recondite than what 
it appears to be In the Kathopantsad , Yama speaks of ‘ Alcarya * 
as he who leaches the nature of the soul, and the pupil, who learns 
the nature of the soul being taught by an able teacher 

gravanayapi bahubhiryo na labhjah 
Srtyvanto’pi bahavo yam na vidyuh | 
ascaryo vakta kuialo'sya labdha 
a^carjo jfiata kuialanu^istah [| II 7 
The Bhagaiadgtta also speaks in alcaryaLat paiyatxkaicxd tnam 
etc (II 29) that it is a wonder that one is able to know the nature 
of the soul Both the texts mean that the soul is difficult to 
understand and its teacher and knowcr are so rare as to be a Wonder. 
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It u known from many Upamjadic texts that in sound sleep, when 
the sense* do not function at all and are at rest, the self luminous 
consciousness, viz , the soul retires into itself and experiences itself 
alone I hough every one experiences the soul within himself 
every day he is unable to realise that it is the one icality m the 
world The following texts may be cited — 

1 yatraitat punish svapiti turns tatu somya tada samp anno 
bhavati, svamapUo bhavati { tasmJdcnam svapitityacak$atc, svam 
hyapito bhav au 1 Ch bp VI 8 1 

2 somya imah sarvah prajah aatt sarapadya na viduh sau 
sampadyamaba iti / f CJt Up \l 9 2 

3 tadyathapj birariy an jdhim mhitamak^etrajiU uparyupan 
samcaranto na vmdeyurev amevema^ sarvah praj2 aharahar gacchantya 
eUm brahmalokam na vindantyanjiena hi pratyudhah jj 

Ch Up VIII 3 2 

When questioned by Yama (yak$a) about *Aicarya \ Yudfu^htra, 
the super man and philosopher replica in terms of the teachings of 
Yama himself The verse may be paraphrased a s follows — 

bhutam pra$tnah ahanyahani pratyaham susuptau yamalayam 
yam ulayain mlayam brahmalokam gacchanti iha as mm ianre 
h|1pundarike [svam hyapito bhavatij tamalayam £esaft bbutebhyo 
bhinnah 3i$Jah tattvajftah sthavaram sthiram kujastham avicall 
anapayopajanavikan mtyaiuddbabuddhamuktasvabhavam tattvam 
icchanti many ante { tadevascaryam [j . 

The wise regard that abode to be the permanent reality to 
which all beings retire every day here A realisation of this reality, 
viz , svam atma is the wonder, and what else is it ? That Yudhisjhira 
has this idea and these Upamjadic texts in his mind when he 
answers this question is further strengthened by the way m which 
he begins answering the next question kah panthah i What is the 
correct path ? 

tarko prati?thah ^rutayo vibhmnah 
naiko mumh yaaya raatam pramanam j 
dharmasya tattvam nihitam guhayam 
mahajano ycna gatah sa panthah || (v 119 ) 

That reason has no finality as authority or means of knowledge 
is generally associated with the question of the nature of the soul , 
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and when the nature of the soul 19 the subject of the previous 
buestion, Yudhi^hira is reminded of the sutra, tarkapratifthanat 
(. Br . S II 1 ) or more correctly of its source the Upamsadic 
mantra in the same Kathavalli-nai$a tarkean matirapaneya t etc (II 9 ) 
By the way it may be reminded that the purpose of Itihasa and 
Purana is only to expound the truths of the Vedas , and just as this 
verse ahanyahani t etc , brings out an Upamsadic truth, it may be 
said that inahajano yena gatah sa panthah is only a restatement of the 
Upamsadic text — 

atha yadi te Larmavicikitsa va vfttavicikitsa va syat ye tatra 
brahmanah sammarimah | yukta ayuktah | aluksa dharmakamah 
ayuh [ yatha te tatra varteran | tatha tatra vartethah || 

TatU Up I 11 3-4. 

It is possible to find support for the popular and current 
meaning of the verse ahanyahani , etc , from the mantra in the 
Kathopamsad — na samparayah pratibhati balam } etc (II 6 ), but I 
believe that the meaning set forth above is nearer the truth 

III KAPYASA 

In the Chandogyopanisad occurs the following passage which is 
cited also as the Vt sayavakya to the Brahmasutra , I 1 20 — 

ya ejo’ntaraditye hiranmayah puruso drsyate apranakhat 
sarva eva suvarnah [ tasya yatha kapyasam pundarikam evam aksim. . 

• ii 1 7-. 

Sri Samkara R* L Bhasya on this runs as follows 

tasya evam sarvataft*' vamavamasyapi aksnorvisesah J katham ? 
asya yatha kapeh markatasya asah kapyasah , aserupaveSanarthasya 
karane ghafi , kapipp>thantah yenopavi&iti , kapjasa tva pundarikam 
atyantatejasvi evam devasya aksim, upamitopamanatvat na hino- 
pama |( 

In the Upamsadic text it is stated that the supreme Lord who 
is bright like gold is seen inside the sun and his eyes are like the 
lotus which are (like) kapyasa Sri Samkara explains the word 
kapyasa as the hip3 of the monkey The eyes of the Lord are like 
the lotus, and the lotus is bright like the hip of the monkey As the 
eyes of the Lord arc not compared to the hip directly, but only to 
the lotus, there is not the defect, called hinopama > i e , the upamana 
being much inferior to the upameya . This explanation is direct and 
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clear and it also answers a possible objection to the Upamsadic seer 
comparing the eyes of the Lord to the hips of the monkey 

Regarding this interpretation of this text a story is widely 
current among the followers of isri Ramanuja and it is also recorded 
by them as follows — When the teacher of fin Ramanuja explained 
this Upam^adic text as given above, j c , the eyc 3 of the Lord were 
like the lotus which was like the hips of the monkey, Sri Ramanuja 

he wa3 aggrieved 

he replied he was pained to hear thi3 bad interpretation of the 
Sruti text when a proper interpretation could be made And he 
explained to the teacher his own interpretation in three different 
wajs not involving any trace of defective upamd (vide p 3, Intro- 
duction to the &n Bhdfya , Ananda Press, Madras) 

(1) kam pibatita kapih sftryah, tenasyate vikasitam kny ate iti ; 

(2) kam udakani pyasah asanam udbhavo va yasjeti , 

(3) kapih nalara, tasmin asah asanam yasyeti ca vyutpattya 

rikadalamalajete bhagavato * ksm?|f 

la the SirutapTakasika on Br S 1 1 21, antas tad ha rtno padefa l , 
and m the Veda rth as a mgraha-tatp ray adipi k a (pages 245-46) and also 
in the Upantsadbhasya of £n Rangaramanuja, it is said that the Vakya- 
fcara expounded all these three etymologies, and considering the 
appropriateness of all of them, as fully recorded and explained by 
Sudar^anasun in his two works, the Bhasjakara gave the significant 
epithet to the lord 

evamasyarthatrayasyopapannataja vakyakarena siddhantatajok- 
tatvamabhipretya hi bbagavata bbasyakarena Vedarthasamgrahe’ 

bhihitam — gambhirambhahsamudbhutasumr?{analarav lkaravikasita- 
pupdarlkadalimalayatek^anah iti || Srutaprakasika 

This interpretation 13 no doubt strained and far fetched Kept 



shed hot tears, and when asked to explain why 


meaning * the sun ' and 4 lotus stalk * and pyasa meaning * seat * ot 
• rise * are very rare and unusual Further kam pibatitt will give the 
finished form kapah , not kapth ( ato * nupavarge kah), and kapt has to 


be formed by adding the unadi suffix ‘is* to pa according to sarca - 
dhatubhyo in , but then the authority for dropping a of pa has jet 
to be traced This is probably why Sn Samkara in his Sakasra - 
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ruimabhafya on verse 109 preferred on the basis of a koto text to 

explain kapi as varaJta instead of surya 

It exhibits the extraordinary ingenuity of its author, and though 

this epithet gambhirambhah t etc, may be pleasing to any devotee 

it 13 no doubt obtained by straining and burdening the language by 

taking the word kapyasa m three diifcrent senses combined to mean 

* pure and fully blossomed by the rajs of the sun with the lotus- 

stalk well grown tn deep water ' It is born out of the unnecessary 

fear of accepting the simple but forceful earlier interpretation 

Sudar&nasun says in the above cited place that the Vakyak5ra 

considered and rejected three other interpretations of the word 

kapyaia , and the second of them takes the word as (1) a direct 

upamana to the eyes and (2) as an indirect upamana as explained by 

Sri Samkara The acceptability of this view is considered here 

Sn Samkara was a great devotee especially of Vistiu and his 

interpretation can be supported consistently with the fundamental 

tenets of Sri Ramanuja and his followers It is accepted by them 

that one of the ways of attaining salvation is by the worship or 

service of the Lord , and more than the service of the Lord directly, 

the shorter road to salvation is to serve the devotee of the Lord — 

majjanmanah phalamidam raadhukaijabhare 

matprarthamyamadanugraba esa eva | 

tvad bh r ty abh r ty a p a nca rakab h r ty abhjiy a 

bhflyasya bhrtya ill mam smara lokanatha || 

— Mukundamala t 27. 

Among the devotees of the Lord, Hanuxnan, the leader of the 
monkeys, holds no mean place Even the fastidious critic may 
probably be satisfied with the following description taken from the 
Sundarakanda of the Ramayana When Hanuman, in search of the 
Mother, Sita, carrying out the unique errand of the Lord takes the 
classic leap in the sky and crosses the vast expanse of water below, 
he is described by the first poet as follows — 

Langulacakrena mahan ^ukladamsjro mlatmajah j 
vyarocata mahaprajnah parivesiva bhaskarah |[ 161 

sphigde&nabhitamrena raraja sa mahakapih | 
mahata danteneva girirgairikadhatuna [] 1 62 

Here Hanuman is said to shine like the sun with his halo He 
shone with his hips, rosy red (abhitamrena) just like a mountain 
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with its red mineral cut asunder Valmiki does not hesitate to 
describe in glowing terms the hind part of the monkey , and if he 
should be charged with indiscretion in having indulged in a 
description uncivilised and out of taste, I am afraid there is no 
appeal against it, and such a supercntic can ne\er be satisfied 
I believe no follower of Sri Ramanuja will be bold enough to take 
up that position against Valenki Further when every being both 
animate and inanimate is a part or sonra of the all pervasive Lord 
(cidacidvn>is$asya brahmana ekat\am, jah prthivyam Us than, etc 
Bf Up III 7 3 23), why should the reference to the limb of a 
dev otee be considered offensiv e ? 

In the Upamsadic text in question, the Lord present in the 
sun is described to be of golden hue from top to toe (a pranakkat 
surarnavamah) and his ejes are compared to kapyasam puntfanham 
The word punianka more frequently means the white lotus, but 
here the Vedic poet desires to describe the eyes which arc bright red 
and hence adds an epithet to * lotus * to convey this idea Instead of 
saying bluntly * red * lotus he has us~d the appropriate figurative 
language, ' lotus like the hip of the monkey ’ to convey forcibly the 
bright resplendent reddish hue of the Lo r d a eyes (aty anta-tcjasvi) 
When Valmiki has described in glowing terms the sphigdtia or 
kapya<a I believe there is no question of hnopama even if a direct 
comparison of the ejes to the hips of the monkey should have been 
made in the Upam^ad Sri Bhagavatpada finds that explaining it as 
a direct upamana is open to the objection that the adjectival and 
substantive nature (samanajhikaranyam) of the two words kapyasam 
and puntfankam m the same gender and case required by sjntax u 
violated , taking it as ind reel upamana removes this objection and 
also the objection of the supercntic regarding Ihnopama and taking 
kapyasam in the sense of like kapyasaJt is quite natural and 
necessary in the context and acceptable to grammar and principles 
of sentence-construction He accordingly explains the plain and 
direct import of the Upani$adic text in his usual manner of inter 
.pretaJjon with due regard to the yemus and structure of ihe Sanskrit 
Language The upshot of this is that kapyaiam punfankan as 
interpretated by Sri Samkara more than by any other comcji 
clfcctively the idea of the Lord as expressed in Tamil, Csntamara 
kJcanrtan possessing ejes like the brilliant red lotus 



THE SOLILOQUY Or PUIlOlUVAS 

(A STUDY in TEXTUAL CRITICISM) 

B\ N S1VARAMA SASTRY 

I 

The King's soliloquy — or more properly his monologue — in 
Act IV of the Vikramonaiiya has all along puzzled students of 
Kalidasa The play 13 found in two recensions — a longer and 
a shorter one 1 he longer may be said to belong to the North and 
the shorter to the South of India Each has a commentary also 
presen cd on it The shorter recension was commented upon by 
Ka$aya\ema f “ minister of the Reddi prince, kumaragin of Kondavidu 
about A d 1400 V and the longer in 1656 AC by Ranganatha of 
the Deccan, though he wrote his work in Kail The most important 
difference, m Act IV however, consists in the longer recension 
having a number of extra stanzas m Apabhramia Prakrit, some of 
which arc put into the mouth of the king side by side with the 
Sanskrit stanzas in hi3 speeches These additional verses are 
almost all of them accompanied by stage directions suggestive of 
singing and dancing The majority of the MSS consulted by 
S P Pandit for his edition do not contain these Prakrit passages 
nor do the Dravjdian MSS consulted bv PischeJ in his edition of a 
recension based solely upon them, and one of the commentators, 
Ka$ayavema knows nothing of these Prakrit verges 9 Pandit therefore 
has considered these passages spurious and h33 given the longer 
version containing these in an Appendix He has also given other 
reasons for doing so The King as an uttamapatra who otherwise 
speaks Sanskrit, is made to recite or ebant Prakrit stanzas which are 
*• mostly tautological’ and many of which “are full of descriptions 
and vague allusions and references in the third person to some one 
in his situation rather than to him distinctly, ’ and lastly none of 
them are “ required in their respective places, but several of them 

1 lieitb Sanskrit Drama p a 51 

2 \%kramori,as > iyaii Ed S P Pand t (BSS SVI) Preface to the fr&t 

edition 13 9 3rd edition by Pand t and B 1 Arto 1901 
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appear to interrupt the free and natural flow 0 f the sentiments as 
expressed in the Sanskrit passages * Pf This vi^vv is shared generally 
by scholars, 2 but some sull feel that the question is nor settled, 3 
while a few others that the Prakrit verses zit genuine Prof 
R D Karmarkar, for example, has argued at length and With some 
Warmth on their genuineness, as against Pandjt He answers his 
objections as follows. *• Ranganatha notices these passages and 
comments upon them, if not Ivafayavema. We cannot always go 
by the majority of the manuscripts consulted tzi the matter of 
settling the genuineness or otherwise of certain passages Though 
the king is an Uttamapaira and as such speaks Sanskrit in the rest 
of the play, we must remember that he has practically gone mad in 
the fourth Act and therefore there should be no objection if he 
utters some Prakrit \ersca, while being under the influence of 


madness The Prakrit passages considered by Pandit to be 
tautological are not really so, and even if they ar e tautological they 
can be attributed to the king's madness The last two objections 
raised by Pandit can be met by saying that the passages complained 


of, have to be sung behind the curtain and not hy the king * He 


admits, however, that 4 as a rule, the shorter text 23 the more reliable 


one**, but adds " It roust be borne m mind that the fourth Act is 


quite exceptional m the whole range of Sanskrit literature Almost 
the whole of the Act is a soliloquy of the king who wanders about 
in the forest from one object to another Now it would he quite 
troublesome if not impossible for an actor to go oq repeating all the 
passages without any break At the same time n would be too 
great a strain on the imagination of the audience if they are to 
believe that the king constantly moves from one place to another 
within a very short time by merely moving about the stage for half a 
minute or so ' Some passages are intended therefore io give 


3 Ibid. Preface pp Sf. 

2 Keith op cit p 152. 

3 S 17 Dssgnpto and S. K. D e. J History of Sanskrit LiUtalurt CJasai 
cal Period Vol I. p 139 The whole scene la me]odrai na t lca Jiy conceived 
and 11 the Prakrit verses are genome they are apparently meant to he sung 
behind the scenes So Dr De The general editor of the work Dr S. N 
Dasgnpta however in hie notea considers them genuine £>ce p. 729 
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breathing time to the actor and also to allow suflicicnt time to pass 
so that the audience might comfortably believe that the actor has 
moved to another place As regards certain passages that appear 
to be tautological it will be seen that the king is made to ask. 
every object he meets, the question about hi3 beloved twice. It is 
quite natural for the mad king to do so but to repeat the question 
in the same manner would have appeared to bL quite tame I he 
poet therefore makes the whole thing romantic by putting certain 
songs containing the question in the mouth of the king * l 2 3 Dr. 
A N Upadhje has argued in favour of the genuineness of these 
Apabhramia verses J *Apabhram£a forms arc traced tn Paumacanya 
of Vimala (not later than 3rd cent ad), we have an cpigraphic 
record that GuIi3S“na of Valabhl (a59 69 A d ) composed poems m 
Apabhramba f and lastly by the last quarter of die 8th century Apa 
is already recognised as a popular and forceful medium of poetry 
In the light of the«c facts it is not in any way improbable that 
Kalidasa (circa 400 a D ) whose Maharastri songs are some of the 
best specimens might have composed some Apa verses to be sung 
by the mad King ' He follows Prof ICarmarkar a arguments and 
adds * Students of Kalidasa s works will agree that the imagery 
projected by these verses is worth) of the genius of Kalidasa * 
Prof R V Jagirdar declares the passages to be genuine and explains 
thtir purpose, but he does not give any arguments His remarks 
are realt> m the nature of suggestions for a successful staging in Ins 
opinion a 

It 

Now it must be admitted at the outset that this Act is unique 
in classical Sanskrit drama We find many later dramatists imitating 
this bold experiment of Kalidasa 4 The theme is indeed a favourite 
of his, though very probably he took the idea from \almiki 
Pururavas is distracted with grief at the sudden disappearance of 
UrvaSi refusing to be reconciled to him tn spite of his protestations 
and explanations For dajs and nights he has been wandering like 

1 BP Karmarkar Wkrai orva.srtja. 2d edn Poona 1932 pp xv xvn 

2 Pawmill ujprafais'a Introduction p fiG noto 1 

3 Drama tn Sen ikrxl Literature pp 91 0 

4 Ive tb pp lt>l f 
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a mad man. II 19 grief has reached its climax today The skies are 
clouded, there has been also some ram and the season makes the 
separation sldl more poignant, and like the Yak?a in the Afeghaduta 
he is praKfttkj-panah cctaracctarefu fie imagines the cloud is a 
demon who js carrying awa y h s belov ed— reminded probably of a 
former event that led to his first meeting with Ur\aii Even the 
beaut) of nature gives him no peace Everything in the forest 
reminds him of some aspect or other of Unaii 3 own beamy He 
supplicates the peacock who merely dances in answer, displaying his 
rich plumage like Unafi's tresses The cuckoo — that messenger of 
love — shows on 1) irdiffcrcnce to Ins sorrows But he forgives her, 
for her voice 13 as sweet as his beloved s Heaccuseg the swan as a thief 
who has stolen his wife s gait but he only flies away, afraid probably, 
he fancies, of royal punishment. The sheldrake does not even 
recognise him — though he is a descendant of the Sun and the Moon 
He pities the bee that nc\cr knew the bbimy breath of his celestial 
beloved, otherwise he would not cling to the lotus like this He 
wans for the elephant who is feeding on the tender branches brought 
to him by his mate and after he has had his meal, he approaches him 
with his question His mellow trumpeting obviously means he saw 
her go that way That is enough he must not mtmde on the king 
of the forest any more He wishes him well 4 ^ou are m every 
way like me, but may you never know the pangs 0 f separation 1 * 1 2 
He draws near the mountain and shouts his prayer to it But alas, 
what he thought was a favourable answer was only an echo 3 The 
turbid mountain stream strongly reminds him of h* s a^gry beloved 
running away from 2nm, and indeed it must be she, transformed He 
begs her to stop and come to him Even the antelope is indifferent 
to his entreaties , he only looks in the direction of his approaching 
mate and young The King goes on like this till finds the magic 
gem that will unite separated lovers What is m^c natural than 
that the king in this demented state should be singing and dancing, 
crying and laughing, fainting, shedding tears, a©d addressing — 

1 Cf Meghaduta 11 last verse 

2 Wo have to assume that the fras’tuxkaku of hia request was modified 

in the echo to a statement or that he d d not at once real se ft vis an echo 
md therefore mistook its import 
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according to Rangaiutha s version — in Sanskrit and Prakrit rndiscn 
ruinate!/ every object he comes across in the Ion ely forest and 
entreating it to give him news of his beloved ? The whole monologue 
seems quite natural and convincing and wc cannot lightly brush 
aside the evidence of Ranganatha Even single MaS may 
outweigh the evilence of hosts of others — as we have found in 
the case of the Mahabharata Here we have not only a longer 
version but even a commentary preserved on it, which indicates that 
the version was equally widespread and popular 



Before wc proceed further certain 
Act itself may be conveniently divided 
purpose 

1 The Pravtiaka 


facts must be noted The 
into three sections for our 


u The anka proper till Pururavas meets Urvaai (i e , to the end 
of stanza 30) 1 2 

lu The rest of the anka, i e , the meeting of the separated 
lovers 

la section i appear two Apsarases, Sahajan>a and CitraJckha, 
the friend and confidante of Urva^i Sahajanya learns from the 
dejected Citralekha why she 13 so sad While Pururavas and Urvaii 
were having a second honeymoon as it were in the Gandhamadana 
forest near Kailasa tJrvaSi ran away in a pet from her husband and 
entered the grove of Kumara forbidden for women and was instantly 
transformed into a creeper and Pururavas has been wandering m 
the woods like a madman for days and nights in search of her 
But they must go now and wait on the Sun as it is their turn and 
the Sun is about to use So they leave us, Sahajanya hoping that 
Cur zax$ not kee? such, a. loving cauyle miaetaJaln foe taa Ioav* a kvsa t 


1 The references to the Prakrit stanzas are all to the Appendix m Pandit s 
edition He numbers the genuine and spurious stanzas separately— giymg them 
Devanagan and Indian numerals respectively 

2 The two celestial nymphs cannot be therefore stopping to sing the 
Prakrit melodies a3 Prof Jagiriar thinks 

13 
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Section it is the Soliloquy of Pururavas, towards the end of 
which he comes across the magic gem and continues his search 
At the sight of a creeper he is irresistibly attracted towards it, though 
it is without fiower3 Jt reminds him so much of UrvaJi, as if she 
were repentant of her rashness and was now relenting, that he 
embraces it and finds Urvasi m his arms 

Section m Urvasi explains her long absence to the complaining 
King and the united lovers go back to the capital ndmg on a cloud 
across th“ sky 

A careful examination of the Sanskrit cum Prakrit version of tbi 3 
Act yields the following results Leaving aside minor differences in 
the readings of the prose passages, this version differs from the 
shorter only in having 32 stanzas extra — 3 1 in Prakrit and 1 in 
Sanskrit Stt 1-4 occur m Section l They allude indirectly to the 
condition of Sahajanya and Citralekha by referring to them as 
vyokula hatnst and tamyatt hamsiyugalam In Section i i occur 
eleven verses which are actually part of the King s soliloquy side 
by side with the Saasknt They are all in the nature of addresses 
to the different objects he m A ets with in the forest And it may be 
noted that all these occur as parallel to the Sanskrit stanzas Ten 
more verses describe the condition of a mighty Elephant — once even 
identified with Airavata in the lonely Sanskrit verse (27) — pining 
away for his beloved and wandering about the forest , and these 
may all be taken to allude symbolically — and appropriately too — to 
the person of the King himself and his putable state St 6 similarly 
describes a youthful Swan '« — Juomayuva — and could be explained 
m the same manner These anyoktis — or what might be described 

as * oblique v erses for want of a better expression — are on a par 
with the four stanzas n section l They seem to have been con 
\entional songs where the 4 jouthful Swan 4 may he said to stand 
for the merely romantic type of lover (say) like Carudatta and the 
4 mighty Elephant * for the heroic type like Pururavas — friend of 
Jndra and rescuer of Urvasi St 20 however, describing also a 
‘ youthful Swan * seems obviously to allude to the lover Bee sudcuig 
the honey and may veiy well be part of the King s speech But it 
is quite inappropriate to consider all these 4 oblique * v trees also a a 
uttered by the king himself, as Ranganatha does, when there are 
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clapping his hands m accompaniment * The imagery is grandly 
conceived, though the expression 13 2 little conventional and obscure,, 
if not also faulty The King approached the mountain and got only 
an echo for an answer He was so dejected and tired that he now 
stands on the bank of a mountain stream to take the cool breeze. 
The mountain stream is rushing along, turbid and foamy, and 
reminds him of his angry beloved He supplicates her Here occurs, 
st 26 A description of the rainy season, we may say, that aggravated 
his sorrows is here inserted to create the proper atmosphere But 
how the Sea came to be there must remain a mystery, for m the 
previous stanza which also is Prakrit and in the following which is 
Sanskrit he is only addressing the Stream. Ranganatha as usual 
makes this also part of the King’s soliloquy and suggests that in his 
madness the King mistook the Stream for the Sea It 13 probable 
that this again is a conventional description of a dancer like the one 
about the Kalpa Tree Both these might again be fav ounce * texts * 
for dances 

In Section m the King enumerates to Urvasi m st 31 all the 
objects he besought for tidings of her St. 32 is 1 * * 4 oblique * and 
alfudes to the now happy King as uhoroit hamiayura 


It will be seen that taken in this way the Prakrit versc3 serve a 
useful and artistic purpose The longer v ersion seems therefore to 

fit in v ery well with the dramatist s design Then could we say 
that it was this version that Kalidasa wrote and the shorter v erf ion 
is only an abridgement of the longer made fay the conservative South? 
The Sakuntala is also presen ed m two recensions and the longer 
agam belongs to the North or at least to the Hast of India We may 
possibly applv the same arguments there abo Or did Kalidasa 
write both the versions ? There has been a general tendency among 
scholars to assume that ail changes ia reading and variation in text 
are due only to ^IS tradition Is it not possible that author* 


1. Thai SUM* U ml Hinder* toed belli fcr Pack] it end K*nD»iV*r wbo Uie 

the fint five Uses to torsi % unit- The *nggc*ticn of U 10 former lint the Uct 

2ia« i2ij- bd eparxoae i< not iccepiiltle tar thro tha tlAut* woald oca *J»t cat/ 

of fixe lines, with nolhieg to rhyme with the l&it line* 
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revised and rewrote their texts sometimes ? Could we not say in 

this case that Kalidasa wrote both ? Or did a later writer add these 

Prakrit verses*— in other words, song and dance ? These are the 

possibilities that face us now To solve this problem a further 

examination of the version is necessary 

Taking the Prakrit vcr$£3 to be uttered by the King to begin 

with, we find that all the eleven in Section n are no more than 

repetitions of what is found in the corresponding Sanskrit verses 

They arc practically 4 doublets * of the Sanskrit In other words all 

his questions addressed to the different objects in Sanskrit have, 

each of them, a Prakrit parallel 1 They all occur in pairs Besides 

they do not add anything whatsoever to what is said in the Sanskrit 

stanzas They are mere relieves Thus they seem even unnecessary 

Is it not strange that Kalidasa should write such redundant stanzas — 

parallel with each Sanskrit stanza, and every time so ? To explain 

these lapses into Prakrit on the part of the King, as due to his 

madness, as is done by Prof Karmarkar, would make the madness 

much too methodical and consistent There 13, as a matter of fact, 

no madness in any of the stanzas as such — Sanskrit or Prakrit 

Each speech is as sensible or mad as the other Besides the King is 

made to utter Prakrit stanza 31 even after he has met Urvasi and all 

his madness is gone ! Then again why should Kalidasa alternately 

change to Prakrit and Sanskrit ? Curiously enough there is no 

Prakrit prose at all m the King s speeches and only Prakrit verse. 

Strange madness this, that the King if he should speak Prakrit at 

all, should apeak Prakrit verse I Incidentally this rules out the 

possibility of a purely Prakrit version, because by themselves the 

Prakrit verses make no sense and lack continuity, whereas the 

shorter Sanskrit version makes perfect reading and is quite intelligible 

without them The conclusion therefore is irresistible that these 
stanzas m the King’s soliloquy were merely meant to be sung and 

danced to also sometimes — unlike the Sanskrit ones which were only 

recited — and as is the usual custom, the songs are in Prakrit. What 

applies to these applies also to the ‘ oblique * verses Only they 

1 Except when he addresses the Bee m the first Imp of a Sanskrit stanza 
and proceeds to the next line without further worrying it 
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■were sung by others The actor placing the part of King may be 
said to recite the Sanskrit \erses and sing the Prakrit ones in his 
speeches and sometimes dance also to their accompaniment Probably 
he danced also to the music of the 1 oblique * songs sung away from 
the stage By making madness the ration d £tre for this change of 
dialect, Prof Karmarkar would be virtually condemning Kalidasa as 
inartistic and by implication it would follow that the shorter and 
purely Sanskrit \ ersion is unconvincing and unrealistic if not altogether 
absurd m itself By his theory he has pro* ed too much 

Now, did Kalidasa actually write these \erses — these song- 
dance counterparts ? He is known to be a lover of music and dance 
and shows intimate knowledge of them throughout his works 
He might have written a longer \ ersion for the opera stage, after the 
manner of other obviously Prakrit operas, full of dances and music- 
and presumably more popular than the natakas and even the natikas 
There is also some truth in Prof Karmarkar s contention that these 
vtrses would help the audience m imagining the passing of time and 
frequent change of place, while allowing the actor occasional rest 
One need not underrate the artistic effect of the songs and the 
dances in an anxiety to di$pro\c their authenticity Many of the 
stanzas are com cntional and wooden, no doubt But, t may he 
contended, they are all song structures and some of them are meant 
only for background music and at least a few of them are even good 
poetry (eg, 5, 13, 17, 24 and 26) But why does the King 
consistently repeat himself ? The Prakrit counterparts seem mere 
appendages This mechanical doubling, it must be admitted 
is highly suspicious — unless we suppose that Kalidasa himself 
composed some Praknt songs as substitutes for some of the Sanskrit 
% erses and added other conventional songs m the manner of folk 
drama , and these have got mixed up with the Sanskrit in the course 
of time But then would Kalidasa write such Praknt verses at 
tkc&fft and mtbeat any s.'gn.'Bxnnee or all — eien if they were 
meant only to be sung ? Only two verses (8 and 17) m the King t- 
soliloquy ha%e any significance Or would he descend to those 
merely conventional • oblique * songs which arc still worse ? How 
different p his practice in the MaJacikagnmitra where he makes the 
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heroine sing a song* which is at once applicable both to herself anil 
the nayika of the song itself ? or where Hamsapaddu is practising 
a varna which 13 also a veiled rebuke to Dusyanta? or that song 
o\ enure of the Naji, which at once captivates the audience and puts 
them in the proper mood to witness the coming play — dumbly 
suggestive as it is of Sakuntala’s fate to an audience already convers- 
ant with a version of the story? Could not Kalidasa make these 
songs a little more artistic than they are ? Why is he satisfied here 
with mere convention? Even if the King now spoke Sanskrit and 
now sang rhyming Apabhramia verses and someone from somewhere 
sang introductory and explanatory songs, if only the Prakrit stanzas 
were always as good poetry a3 the Sanskrit or at least were 
significant and not pale reflections of the Sanskrit, nor tame and 
tepid conventions, they would have formed an artistic whole If 
Kalidasa wrote the longer version he would surely have made the 
Sanskrit and the Prakrit fuse and form one unit — and not two 
parallel versions like this, one a shadow of the other He might 
have made, for example, the King descend to the colloquial dialect 
when he was particularly affected and speak the standard dialect when 
he was less so — never of course repeating the speeches, song or 
recitation Elsewhere we see in Kalidasa a certain appropriateness m 
the choice of dialects and even in the use of Sanskrit prose and 
verse. But tbi3 tasteless mixture of Sanskrit and Prakrit and their 
rigid distribution without adequate justification seems most uncon 
vincuig What we have here is something that is both dignified and 
pedestrian, refined and vulgar, at the same time 

Then again these Prakrit verses sometimes impede the action 
unnecessarily and sometimes make the scene actually less realistic and 
dramatic than otherwise St 24 is an instance in point The 
mountain does not answer the King’s question 4 1 am afraid he 
cannot hear me, for he is too far away, let me go near and ask faun 
again,” he says But then he sings a Prakrit song {st 24) pleading, 
44 Show me, oh mountain, my beloved ” After this Prakrit parenthesis 
follows a Sanskrit verse again asking the mountain if he saw his 
beloved This second Sanskrit verse alone is echoed and not also 
the Prakrit verse — which mean9 that he had not approached the moun- 
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tain when he uttered tt But why did he utter it at all when he knew 
he could not be heard unless he went near ? St 28 again is a 
pompous request addressed to the antelope inserted between two 
Sanskrit verses destroying their charming unity St 30 breaks the 
illusion of Urvaii created by the previous stanza And what a 
terrible anticlimax i$ st 6 ? The king is rushing to strike the 
cloud in his rage for carrying away hi3 beloved, when follows this 
tame verse about a languishing Swan 9 / and not even the 'Elephant' 
What a splendid performance for this Prince of Propriety (aunty a)l 
The vaunted realism and superior art of the longer version is thus 
largelj imaginary 

The present version therefore looks too much like music and 
dance — even if both are made exceedingly good — being foisted upon 
an original unique as it already was 1 

And why does Kaltdasa choose Apabhram&i in preference to 
JMaharastn ? This is the only place where he m3y be said to ha\ e 
used it Elsewhere he has Mahara c fri for hi3 songs and only once 
Magadht This is really inexplicable Even if Apabhramia of the 
type used here was current m the time of Kalidasa, it does not 
necessarily follow that he must have used it Do we find dramatists 
of the time using it ? The author of the Mycchakatika who uses 
many types of Prakrit has left Apabhramia alone Other dramatists 
like Bhavabhuti who have imitated this scene, omit this particular 
feature Even RajaSckhara who had a partiality for Prakrit and 
boasted of his proficiency m all languages omits it in his mutation 
Why, he does not use Apabhranisa ev en in his purely Prakrit play 
\\ as this unique experiment so unsuccessful thut all dramatisjs con 
sistently avoided only this particular feature when they imitated it — 

2 A farther poasJblJitj that Kihddsa wrote oply the Prakrit doahleU 
in iho King a soUlo/joy and not also thn obliquo songs, would be rated oat 
lor the same reasons* 

a Cf Sartoi hJjacicaAj ana (£2j2arJmJi'<Uui I 10 ) and samib)ui*jca 
durci in (Karyuramoityarf I 7 l ) £UUr J. 12 be ta ration* the different 
taaguagea used la literary composition* Sanskrit Prakrit* Apvlhmii* 
and UhQUbbail A* tar a* wa know ho bimuti \ rot* only In Sanskrit and 
Prakrit* Konow aEd of th« latt r (If OS ) p IW 
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including the second-rate dramatists like Rajaiekhara ? It is exceed- 
ingly doubtful, therefore, that Kalidasa should have used this dialect 
in hi3 play, writing rhyming stanzas of doubtful poetic quality in it.^ 
If Kalidasa did write these tame songs he would in addttipn be 
changing his dramatic technique and introducing a popular type of 
drama into a part of his pby, which would be strange indeed and 
unprecedented. In what Sanskrit play do we find this technique of 
the folk drama ?i Not even in the Mahanafaka which contains 
elements of popular drama, do we find thb feature, though its 
author has imitated this scene in it. Kalidasa's experiment ooca not 
seem to have tempted even him. And literary critics do not seem 
to have taken to it kindly either. At least they ignore it, even if 
they knew it to be by Kalidasa. The whole experiment is thus 
unparalleled in classical Sanskrit drama. Is it not more likely that 
the theme of Kalidasa was elaborated by a later writer and a longea 
versionofit was made to satisfy some rojal or more probably ’ 
popular demand, with dance and song added on the model of 
folk drama ? 

It is important to remember that the shorter version though all 
in Sanskrit is in the best traditions of the classical drama and 
Kalidasa’s own manner and is a perfect artistic composition in 
itself. Bhavabhuti paid his tribute to Kalidasa by considering it 
worth while imitating. Whether it* had already dements of the 
opera in it, it is difficult to say. The longer operatic dance version, 
however, though late and by a different hand must have found 
favour with the people because of its elaborate music and dances — 
features redolent of the folk stage added to their already favourite 
piece of their favourite author. It really brought Kalidasa nearer 
' the people in a later age — the age of the vernaculars. The author 
of this inflated version, whoever he was, it must be remembered, . 
only added on his own, leaving the links loose, and did not tamper 
with Kalidasa’s text, for he had too much respect for Kalidasa to do 
so — unlike Drydcn impertinently arrogating to himself a better 


1. In Kampala we have each * oblique * songs as are found here, in the 
popular typo of play called yak sagatia or bayalafa (‘ open air show’). 
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taste than that of Shakespeare and giving to the world a revised 
and Improved version of the Tempest, The inflated version is in 
other words the homage paid by folk dr ama to the genius of 
Kalidasa. 



A FEW UNRECOGNIZED STANZAS OF ASVAGHOSA 

By T. N. SREEKANTAIYA 

A^aghosa's great classic, the Buddhacarita , survives only in a 
multilated form in Sanskrit. E. H. Johnston’s edition 1 of the 
Sanskrit text, prepared with great care and diligence, breaks off at 
the 3 1st stanza of the XIV canto, 2 while the complete poem 13 
known to have comprised 28 cantos. For a knowledge of the other 
half of the poem one has to turn to its Tibetan and Chinese 
translations ; and persons who, like the present writer, know neither 
Tibetan nor Chinese, have to depend upon two English renderings : 
(1) by Samuel Beal, 3 4 * of the Chinese translation, and (2) by Johnston 
whose object was 11 not to give a translation of cither the Tibetan or 
the Chinese alone, but to handle the two together critically, so a3 to 
arrive as near as may be at the meaning of Aivagho a r s original 
text.” Johnston points out that the Tibetan translation “ renders 

the original more or less verbatim, but is not capable by itself of 

communicating A^vaghosa’s intentions to us with precision,” since 
it is u full of corruptions and has a number of lacunae.” The 
Chinese is “ on the other hand only a very free paraphrase, omitting 
to explain many phrases and difficult words, and often contracting 
or expanding the original for no obvious reasons. But if one is 

1. The Buddhacarita , Fart I— Sanskrit Text, Part II — cantos 1 to xiv 
translated from the original Sanskrit supplemented by the Tibetan version ; 
editor and translator : B H. Johnston, D Litt. (Panjab University Oriental 
Publications , Nos 81 and 32) 

2 Johnston has shown that the first seven stanzas ol the first canto aro 
also not available now in Sanskrit. 

3. 5*0 Sho-Hmg Tsan-Ktng, A life of Buddha by A£vagho§a Bodhisattva, 
translated from Sanskrit into Chinese by Dharxaarakya, A D. 420 and from 
Chinese into English by Samuel Beal (The Sacred Books of the East, Yol. XIX). 

4. E, Et. Johnston 1 The Buddha ' < JAsnon and Zatt Journey ; The 

Buddhacarita v to (xxxvni, Act a Onentaha, Yol XY), p. 26. 
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eager to Id ow how A^vaghosa’s great poem continued and concluded 
one has perforce to rely upon these valuable but imperfect aids 

The XXII canto of the Buddhacanta depicts the visit of the 
courtesan Amrapah to the Buddha who was staying m a grove 
(situated in her domain) in the city of Vaiiah When this courtesan, 
with flashing eyes and a lovely form, alighted from her chariot and 
entered the grove, the Buddha saw her and addressed hi 3 disciples 
as follows 

21 ** This is Amrapah approaching, the mental fever of those 
whose strength is little , do jou take your stand on knowledge, 
controlling your minds with the elixir of awareness 

22 * Better is the neighbourhood of a snake or of an enemy 
with drawn sword, than that of a woman for the man who is devoid 
of awareness and wisdom 

23 ‘ Whether sitting or lying down, whether walking or 
standing, or even when portrayed in a picture, woman carnes away 
men’s hearts 

24 1 Even if they be afflicted by disaster (t^armio), or fling 
their arra9 about weeping, or be burnt with dishevelled hair, )Ct 
women arc pre eminent m power 

For purposes of comparison, the corresponding passage from 
Beal s rendering of the Chinese is given below It occurs in 
Kiouen IV Varga 22 

‘This woman is indeed exceedingly beautiful, able to 
fascinate the minds (feelings) of the religious , 1753 

* Now then keep your recollection straight ! Let wisdom keep 
jour mind m subjection f Better fall into the fierce tiger's mouth, 
or under the sharp knife of the executioner, 1754 

‘ Than to dwell with a woman and excite m yourselves lustful 
thoughts A woman ts anxious to exhibit her form and shape, 
whether walking, standing, sitting or sleeping 1755 

4 Even when represented as a picture, she desires most of all to 
set off the blandishments of her beauty t and thus to job men of 
their steadfast heart I How then ought you to guard yourselves! 1756 


l 


I Ibid p 108 
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1 By regarding her tears and her smiles 03 enemies, her stooping 
form, her hanging arms, and all her disentangled hair as tods 
designed to entrap man’s heart 1757 

When I read thi3 passage for the first time, there was a familiar 
nng in stanza 23 (of Johnston's rendering), especially in the phrase, 

* even when portrayed in a picture I was sure I had met with it in 
Sanskrit, in one of the Anthologies And I ^vas lucky in being able 
to trace ;t to the SubhastLaialt of Vallabhadeva 3 The Sanskrit 
stanza runs as follows 

Sthitasanastha &yifa paranmuLhi 
svalamkfta \apy analamkj-Utha \a | 
nmk c v amana pramada sudurbalam 
manusjam alekh>agatapi kar^ati j| 

(No 3382, p 553) 

Vallabhadeva's practice is to give the name of the author also, if it 
is known, after the selected stanza He has left this one anonymous 
But even a cursory comparison shows that this Sanskrit stanza 

represented substantially, if not xn its entirety, the original of the 
Tibetan and the Chinese translations It 13 only for the second line 
(** svalamkfta vapy analamkrtatha va”) that we do not find any 
corresponding expression in the Tibetan or the Chmese Though 
we cannot rule out the possibility of the original Sanskrit of 
Aivaghosa being found here in a corrupt form, it s not un2xkely that 
the Tibetan and the Chinese versions are themselves not quite faith- 
ful to the original Sanskrit Aoyhow there can be no reasonable 
doubt that Vallabhadeva has preserved for us in a very large measure 
the authentic words of Asvagho a, albiet under the ved of anonymity 
We must particularly be greatful to him because, as far as one is 
aware, none of the other Anthologies in Sanskrit, like Kaundrava - 
canasamuccaya % Saduktikarn atr.rta , S ukhmukta vali , Samgadhara- 

paddhatx Padyavem, etc give this stanza with or without the author’s 
name 

^ r 

1 Fo Sho Htng Tsan Kttig P 253. 

2 Edited by Peter Peterson B \ and Pandit Durgaprasada 
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The next stanza (No 33S3) in Vaffabhadeva's Anthology is even 
more interesting from the standpoint of our problem 

Smitena ha vena ca Iajjaya bhiya 
paranmuhhair ardhakataksaviksitaih j 
vacoohir irs)akalahena ldaya 
samastabhavaih Lhalu bandhanam striyah j| 

This stanza, unlike the preceedmg one, is well known to students 
of Sanskrit since it is usually met with as the second stanza of 
Bhartfhan’s Srngaraiataka In Prof D D Kosambi’s critical and 
exhaustive edition 1 * it finds a place (as no 79) m Group I (“Stanzas 
generally found m all versions **) ; from his * Synoptic Chart of 
Major Versions* we gather that it occurs in all the versions without 
any exception in the early part of the Snigarosataka 1 . It is also interest- 
ing to note that though there are ? as usual, variant readings, none 
except bhaiena for havena and dhtya for bhiya is of much 
importance 3 

This stanza roughly corresponds to No 24 in Johnston’s English 
rendering and No 1757 in Beal’s But there are differences. For 
one thing, the dishevelled [or disentangled] hair” is missing in 
Sanskrit 4 There are again certain other features here not found in 
the Tibetan or the Chinese But this need not necessarily Jead us 
to the conclusion that the Sanskrit stanza hn3 again suffered from 
corruption and interpolation For, as observed above, the textual 
tradauon in regard to this stanza is both ancient and uniform 5 

1 Bhartrh&nsubhJsitasamgraha Singhi Jam Series Iso. 23 Bharatiya 
Vidya Bbaraa Bombay This work bean also the titles IT&hjhac* Bharlfh&r* 
vtracila SataLatrayJdisubhXjitajamgraha and The Epigrams attributed to 
Bhartjfiart 

2. It id-. Introduction p. 55 

3, IbitL, Text p 31 

Ono wooden whether Johnston s be burnt with dishevelled hair** 
correctly represents the sense of the original there it no corresponding word 
in Beal 

5, One has to raise, in this connection, the question whether the Tibet 
an Vert ion of the BuddhacartU is always at faithful to the original as it l» 
reputed to be. This has to remain open until £an*fcnt scholars poMcating » 
borough command of Tibetian uamins it in tho light of tbo present dii«cas*on. 
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Further, there is luckily independent evidence to show that this 

regarded as 

Subhdfitauah (p 101) we find with reference to this stanza the 
editors* remark " C ha3 the signature divaghojasya " { C here 
denotes one of the manuscripts of the Anthology, secured in 
Kashmir ) This illuminating fact indicates that at least in Kashmir 
there were scholars who ascribed this stanza to Aivaghosa No 
doubt anthologists (and their copyists) are notorious for their inexact 
memory and the faulty tradition followed by them 1 * 3 All the same, 
their statements cannot be brushed aside, especially when corrobora- 
tion is forthcoming 

It is surprising, therefore, that among the stanzas listed under 
A4\agho§a T s name as occunng in the Subhasitaialt by its editors 
there is no mention of the stanza we are now considering ("Smitena 
havtna ”) 2 It is probable that since the MS C (along with the 
MS. D) came into the hands of the editors only after the text was 
“already formed and written out” (Preface, p u), they either forgot 
to insert thi3 crucial word, “ Afvagho$a$ya” in the constituted text 
or else did not consider the manuscript authority sufficiently weighty 
to warrant their doing so Anyhow this ascription failed to be noted 
even m their Introduction, and that has continued to be its fate at 
the hands of other scholars too It has escaped the vigilant eye of 
F W Thomas who has entered under A$vaghasa*s name, in his 
exhaustive Introduction to the Kavindravacanasamuccaya , only the 
five stanzas of the Subha$itavalt listed already by Peterson and 
Durgaprasada, and one other ascribed to ASvaghosa in the Kavindra - 
uicanasamuccaya itself E H Johnston, the indefatigable editor and 
translator of Aivaghosa s kavyas, has somehow failed to recognize this 
stanza (and also the stanza, «* Stfntasanaxtha ’) as ASvaghosa’s 3 

1 See the Note at the end of this article 

3 Subha sitavaU, Introduction p S 

3 Johnston remarks A few verses not one of which occurs m his 
yvorks aa brought to light so far are also attributed to Aiyaghofa m the 
Anthologies that in the Kavnidravacaruuamuccaya la certainly not by him 
hut shows 6omo likeness to the Gandtttotra though more elaborate than 


A^vaghosa’s la the Notes to the 


stanza was defimtelty 
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D.D. Kosambi in his critical notes undert his stanza in his Bkartrhari 
subha sitasamgT aha notes that it occurs in a number of Anthologies 
including the SubhasitavaU, but does not mention that it is ascribed 
to Aivaghosa. 

The idea that women captivate men’s hearts by every act, pose,, 
and gesture of theirs appears to have haunted Astaghosa’s mind. 
For it occurs in his Saundarananda too: 

Bhavena ganena gatena laL^mya 
Smitena Lopena madena \agbhih f 
jahruh strijo dcvanfparsisamghan 
kasmad dhi nasmadvidham aksipeyuh J| 

(vxi. 24) 

It will be noticed that in addition to the general correspondence- 
in the central idea, the first halves of this stanza and the one we are - 
at present considering have in common a few expressions too. 

We may note now that both * t Siht(dsaruzsihd.-d* and ''StmUna 
havena ...” are in the vamsastha metre. That means that vamiastha 
was, one can reasonably be sure, the main metre used by Aivaghosa 
in this canto. Now stanza 3331 of the Subhautduali (which just 
precedes our " Sthitdsajiastkd..*** there) Is also in the same metre t 
it is given without the author’s name ; 

Yad eva te laghaiahetur artbita 
pat anti yan murdhni mkarapamsavah \ 

anything found there- 01 the five in the Suitaf liJval » none definitely hear hi* 
sign manual or need even be by a Buddhist, hut if the attribution i» improbable 
it cannot be pronounced absolutely impossible. (The BmldJiacanin, Part II. 
p. xxi h ) 

It Is interesting to note that of the fivo stanzas listed in the .SuiJuijifJcoJi 
two (Nos. 523 and 3100) occur in the A7f lintola of Bhartfharl If, as we hare 
seen, *‘Sm\t£na hat end " which now forms part of the Spigaraiziaka can be 
Aaraghofa’s, there is nothing inherently improbable in the other two al»o being 
Aivaghofis’s composition. . .Again, n it impossible that the stanza given a* 
Afiraghc^a’s in the JCarindraracanojamtiOeapa (No 2 “AbahuJgatuvt'ii tJa 
l/tyrarucayah wai perhaps the benedictory stanza of one of Aivaghofa’s 
plays? This stanza is quoted by Vaman* (c, 800 A. C.) in his JuiryJfomfcJra* 
siitravfUt (under It. 3.7) anonymously and it occurs la the Sn£A»J.;t/*rriafi (No. 

14) again anonymously Thera aro variant readings. 
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sprsanty adhik$epasara£ ca >an raanas 
tad anganabhih Krijate &nnnam |f 

This stanza depicts the indignity that men have to sutler on 
account of women and is thoroughly in keeping with the theme and 
the mood of the section of the Buddhacartta we are at present con- 
siderng. But one does not find any corresponding stanza in the 
Tibetan or the Chinese version Hence v\e arc not m a position to 
say whether this anonymous stanza originally formed a part of the 
BuddiiacQnta. or even whether it was written by Aivaghosa 

It is only Vallabh3deva and the compiler of the Kavindravacana - 
samuccaya among all the Anthologists in Sanskrit, that, as so far 
known, ascribe any stanzas specifically to Aivagho^a. Hence their 
testimony is particularly valuable though it has of course to be 
verified with care It was believed that the Kavtndraiacanasamuccaya 
had survived only in part F. W Thomas’s edition of it gives only 
525 stanzas But D D Kosambi’s remarks with reference to an 
unpublished and not generally available Anthology called the Subhaft* 
taratnakofo, compiled by Bhiraaqunasoma, are very interesting 'About 
a third of this is the fragment published by F W, Thomas as the 
Kavmdravacanasamuccaya The identification is mine, from the des- 
cription of the original palm leaf MS at the Ngor monastery in 
Tibet, as supplied by Rahula Sunhftyayana ’ 16 Ihis is a very 
welcome identification Since this Anthology has Buddhist leanings 
quite an old one as Anthologies go (going back probably to the ihh 
Century, A C , if not to an even earlier date), it is possible that a 
few stanzas of A^vaghosa, with or without any ascription, may be 
found m its unpublished portions Lovers of A^vaghosa will 
be grateful if scholars who are fortunate enough to have access 
to the MS of the Subhasitaratnakoto or its copies can undertake 
this investigation 

NOTE 

An instance of the faulty ascription of stanzas by Anthologists 
pertinent to the present discussion, has been pointed out by F W 
Thomas Of the stanza, 

16 Introduction p IS. 

14 
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Madhu tisthati vaci jo$itam 
hfdi halahalam eva kevalam } 
ata eva nipi} ate’dharo 
hf dayam mustibhir eva tad} ate[|, 

which occurs m the Subhaptavah (No 3383), a little above the stanzas 
We have considered in thi9 paper, and is cited as ‘Kalidasa Magfta 
}oh”, the first two hne3 arc actually the last two lines of a stanza of 
Asvaghosa, with slight variants (F W Thomas Sound arananda 
Katya, VIII 35 JRAS 1921, pp 1125 6) This stanza n known 
to occur in some other Anthologies as well as m the Pancatanlra and 
the Southern Recension of Bhartrharis Srngorasataka In one 
place it is ascribed jointly to Vikramaditja and Kalidasa (Vide D 
13 Kosambi Bhar trhan ntbhasitazamgraha p 117 Critical Notes 
under this stanza. No 298) 

It may be of some interest to observe in this connection that in 
the Subha$ttaratnabhandagara a modem Anthology compiled b} 
Kasmath Fanduraog Farab (Nirnava Sagar Press) the following two 
stanzas occur 

Sumukhena vadanti v alguna 
praharanty eva sitena cetasa | 
madhu Usjhati vaci jositam 
hrdayc halahalam mahadvisara j| 

Ata eva mpijate ’dharo 
hrdayam rau$pbbir eva tad} ate j 
purusaih suhhalesavaftcitaih 
madhulubdhaih kamalam yathalibbih 

It is to be noted that the first of these two stanzas is the same as 
Saundaranando , VIII 35, with a few variant readings, the second 
one, however, 13 not found in that kavya One is led to conjecture 
that the juxtaposition of these two stanza* represents an earlier 
phase of the problem discussed by F W Thomas The stanza Ala 
eva appears to have been composed by a later poet as a wilt} 
complement to ASvaghosa s stanza Then the first two lines and the 
last two lines respectively of this pair of stanzas were dropped, and 
the middle four lines — which arc so to say their essence — were rolled 
together into a single stanza and came to he regarded as a kind of 
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samasydpurana. It is not difficult to understand that the poet 
A$vogho*a, a Buddhist, was forgotten and the stanza was ascribed to 
two other famous poets It is this stage of the tradition that 
appears to be recorded in the Subhafttaiah 

One would \ery much like to know from which older Anthology 
or kduya Parab took these two stanzas But he does not indicate 
their source 



SOME RIDDLES IN THE “ KUMAR AS AMB HAVA 

By P S SUBRAHMANYA SASTRI 

I 

Yam sarvas'ailah parikalpja vatsam 
menu sthits dogdhan dohadakse | 
bhasvanti ratnam mahau§adhi£ca 
pj-thupadisfam duduhur dharitnm |[ 12 

la Himalaya great on account of his having precious gems and 
medicinal herbs or on account of his ha\ mg been instrumental in 
enabling all the other mountains possess them ? 

How does this doubt arise ? 

It arises from the expression — cUna asya saragrahtlcam gamy ate 
of Mallmatha, and the statement — 

macchasanam samasthava dharmayuktam vasundhare | 
imah praja ajfiaja me samjivaya sadaiva hi (J 
dhenurupena sa devi banaficitakalevara j 
uvacedam pjthum vainwm dharmatmanam mahamatim J 
parvataiica mahapunyaih dugdha ceyam \asundhara j 
ratnani vividhanjeva cau^dhu-camiiopamah j| 
vatsaicaiva mahabhago hima\an pankalpitah | 
merur dogdha ca samjatah pan am kftva susami ca |J 
tena ksire(ta samvfddhah £ailab sar\ e mahocchrayah j] 

found in the Padmapurana (II 28 11, 13 63 — 67) and practical 
experience in life 

From the Padmapurana which is the nearest source to the 
A wnurnrainMurtf, it is cxident that all the mountains got precious 
gems and medicinal herbs through the agency of Himalaya Of the 
owner of a cow milk man and calf, zn the world, it is the owner of 
the cow that gets the lion s share of the milk Hence the greatnesj 
of the calf does not lie in getting the choicest milk of the mother 
but lie* in being solely instrumental in enabling others get the great 
est share of the same 

This tells us that the greatness of Himalaya lies more in his 
inert/ ct than in his possession of gems and herbs 
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II 

Ananlaratnaprahhaiatya yaiya htrruim na saubhagyavilopt jatam 

The riddle here is whether lama is saubhagya ttlopi or saubhugy a 
panpoft 

The expression taundarya vighatakam na jatam of Mallmatha 
and kimiva hi madhuranam manfanam nokjtinam of the &akuntala 
are responsible for creating this jamlaya Generally the former view 
is held by scholars , for they seem 1 9 think that Kalidasa in his early 
life drought that it was not saubhagya vtlopt and in his later life he 
found from experience that it was not only na saubhagya vtlopt but 
also saubhagya panpojs But the \crsc — 

\atha prasiddham madhuram Strojuhaih 
jajabhir ap>c\am abhut tadananam | 
na f ajpadaircflibhires a pankajam 
sa$ai\alasangamapi£mAa/rt/e!! V 9 

clearly indicates that the latter idea was predominant in the 
mind of the author e\en when he composed the Kumarasambhaia 
Hence after saundarya vtghatakam na jatam wc should add apt tu 
sauttdarya pariposakam jatam It may , further suggest through 
arthalaktt that htma docs not only add beauty to the form of Hima 
la) a but also when melted, it becomes a source of life to the in* 
habitants of the Gangetic plain 

III 

Sa manasim merusakhah pitfnam 
kanjam kuiasya sthitaye sthitijnah | 
menam muninam apt manamyam 
atmanurupam vidhinopayeme |] I 18 

When there is the word atmanurupam, what is the need for 
pitmam mananm kanyam ? 

If the author had used only the word atmanurupam the readers 
may be led to think that Mena was the daughter of a devata Irving in 
svarga , since Himalaya is described as a devata m the first verse 

But the follow mg extracts from the Rgveda and the Valnukt Rama 
yana will soUe the riddle 
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na hi vo astyarbhako deyaso ns kumarakah ] 
vi^ve sato mahanta it || RV VIII 30 I 

atha sailasuta rama tridaSanidamabravit I 


yasman mvaata caiva samgatih putrakamyaya j| 


apatyam svesu daresu tasman 


notpada) i^yatha ( 


adyaprabbrti yusmakam aprajasstantu patnjah || 


% 


Ram I 36 20-22 


A s milar statement is found m the Mahabharata also 
From this it* is clear that Himalaya could not get any deva girl 
for him to many Hence ptlrde^atas who are infenor in rank, and 
who are free from Parvau s curse thought of creating a girl for him 
But they had no wives 

Cf Akrodhanah iaucaparah satatam brahmacannah | 

Manusmfti, III 192 

Hence they had to create a girl through their mind How 
appropriate is it for Mena the mother of Parvati to be an ayonija 1 

IV 


Athavamanena puuh prayukta 
dak§asya hanya bhavapurvapatm J 
sati sati vogavisrsjadeha 

tamjanmane ^atlavadhum prapede || I 21 


What a fine iloka this is 1 It gives room for five problems to be 
solved They are as follows — 

1 Of the three avamanas whi h Parvati was put to which 
acamana is referred to here ? 

2 Is the use of the word kanya which means an unmarried 
woman appropriate here ? 

3 Was she bhavapatm or bhavapurvapatm ? 

4 Why should there be two satis 1 

5 What is the significance of the expression tom janmare 
sailavadhum prapede ? 

(1) The three avamanas which Parvati was put to are — 

(a) No invitation was sent to her husband by her father 
Daksa with reference to tht yaj la {b) when she entered Daksa# 
house, she was not welcomed by him , and (c) oblation to Rudra 
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her husband, was not offered in the yajna It is evident that she did 
not mind the first aiamana since she attended the sacrifice She 
did not attach much importance to the second avamana since, other- 
wise, she would not ha\c entered his house, but would have returned 
home It is the third avamana that touched her to the quick, since she 
was rati which means pativrata The appropriateness of the word 
prayuktd derived from the root yuj {to join) with the preposition pra 
suggesting prakarfa deserves to be noted Hence the solutions for the 
problems 1 and 4 go together 

(2) How appropriate is the use of the W'ord kanya ? From the 
moment Dak a gave Sati m marriage to Lord Siva he began to 
consider her only as the wife of Siva and not as his daughter, since 
he did not like Siva or rather hated Siva Hence whenever he un 
consciously thought of her, her form m the unmarried state stood 
before him This one word kanya in this verse tells us how keen 
Kalidasa was in perceiving the inner working of the human mind 

(3) She was bhavapatm before she left the physical body of sati 
and she was bhaiapurvapatru after she left it Hence if the anvaya is 
taken as bhavapurvapatm salt salt yogausrjta deha % the use of 
bhavapurvapatm is undoubtedly wrong 

But if the anvaya is taken as salt satt yogavisrftadcha bhavapur- 
vapatm , the word bhavapurvapatm is very appropriately used 

(4) One sati tells her name and the other tells us that she wa 3 a 
pativrata and the second sati helps to solve the first riddle 

(5) The significance of the expression tarn janmane sailavadhuut 
prapede can be easily understood if it is contrasted with the ex 
press ion garbhd bhavat bhudhararajapatnyuh in the 19th ve se It 
suggests that she, of her own accord, allowed her atrnan with the 
suksma iarira enter the womb of Mena and Himavan had nothing 
to do with her birth Her capacity to do so is suggested by the word 
yoganiSfstadeJia which immediately precedes tam janmane iatlavadhum 
prapede She who had the capacity to extricate her atrnan with 
t uk$maSanra from one physical body must evidently have had the 
capacity to create another physical body for herself 

Such riddles in the Kumar asambhava are found in plenty 
and sahfdayas should feel it their duty to enunciate them and solve 
them to the students of Samskjt Literature 



GH\ NASYAMA AND HIS « AN AND ASUN DARI * 

By A N UPADHYE 

The poet Ghanasyama,* who call9 himself maharastra Cudama it 

and who possessed epithets like Kanjhirava, was the sod of Mabadcva 

and Kasi and a grand son of Caundaji Balaji Is3 was his elder 

brother , Sakatnbari, his sister, Sundaxi and Kamala, his wives and 

CandraseJchara and Govardhana , his ivro sons He was bom m 2700 

a.d , and lived as far as 1750 At the age of 29 he became the 

minister of Tukkoji I (1729-1735) of Tanjore He was a voluminous 

writer, starting his literary career at the age of 18 As he himself 

reports, he composed 64 works m Sanskrit, 20 in Prakrit and 25 in 

his vernacular a detailed list of his compositions is already prepared 

by Prof Chaudhuri in his paper , and he cov ers various branches of 

literature plajs, poems, anthologies, campus, commentaries and 

treatises on technical subjects like grammar, rhetoric, philosophy, etc 

Gbana&yama was offensively self-conceited, and he paraded his 

learning in various quarters He looked down upon earlier authors, 

even of established eminence, and he held a poor opinion about their 

literary achievements He st)lcd himself sarvabftafa kavt, with a 

mastery over seven or eight languages and scripts He felt Utmself 

quit® competent almost equal if not superior, to Raja, ekhara, in 

composing a Saftaka which is entirely in Prakrit His attitude to 

wards Prakrits is well expressed in the conversation between Vidu^aka 

and Sutradbara In his opinion an eminent poet need not be 
ashamed of composing works in Prakrit A heretic shuns a sacrifice 

a v oluptuary v irtues a block head learning one v siaJy condemns 

whatever is impossible for oneself Those who arc skilled in only 

one language arc part poets, while he who can compose in many 

languages is a full blown poet of renown According to Prof 

Chaudhuri s list Ghana^ama appears to have composed three 

Sat$akas (1) Va\kun\ha canta (2) AruuuLi sundait and (3) an 

I For the Ida and nor L» of this pc*t Prof 3 B Cluudburl » jiip*r 
Sin»krii Pott Indl&a H* Quarterly Vo! XIX 3 rP- *37 Cl 
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anonymous one. 3 Two MSS. 3 of AnanJ.su/iaJan~, have been accessible 

to me; and its contents arc summarised below. 

I. After benedictory verses invoking Vi?pu, Lahsmi, etc., stha- 
paU or Sutradhara andVidusaka di-cuss a letter from an Association 
(tamajika-lckhali) for staging an interesting play ; and it is decided to 
enact a Sa^aka, the AnanJa-sunJan, composed at the age of 22, by 
GbanaSyuma (described) who is as competent as RajaSckhara, who 
has won a title Kan;hlrava and who can compose works in various 
languages. Sutradhara, who is wishing for a son, suggests the plot 
by a simile : Sikhandacandra marries the daughter of Candavega ; 
he has a son from her ; and he becomes a universal monarch. 

The king reflects on his fortune and discloses certain details : 

the minister pindiraka has been sent out to subdue Vibhandaka of 
Sindhudurga who refused to pay the tribute ; and he is expected to 
come back victorious. The king hopes that his anxiety for a son 
would soon disappear : the king of Ahgas has sent h,s daughter 
Ananda-sundari to win his affection ; fearing that the queen might 
know this. Ananda-sundari has been dressed as a man, with a name 
Pingalaka. and given in charge of the chamberlam Mandaraka ; and 
as foretold by an astrologer she might have a son Bards greet the 
king with morning prayers by describing the advancing day V.du- 
vaka has offended unwittingly another Brahmana Manduraka ; and 
the king settles the quarrel by a present to the latter The i king 
wishes te see a Najaka staging bow Anandasundar, was brought etc. 
composed by Paryata-kavi. Pingalaka and Mandaraka are also 
invited, and a garbha-natka is introduced It depicts how Ananda- 
sundar was dressed as a man and brought to the harem. As the 


x this anonvmous play can be the Navagraha, 

2 . It ha. to he sc® Whrtb- Katlk! , (»,«*„» ftB „, p. 345) 

cartia which, though pu * (History of Classical Sanskrit Literature, 

“ b ? “■ K r 6 nXu It“ n«c-a% ‘hat MSS. ot T^un^rUa 

p. 218) as a Sa*taha In inspected and seen whether they are Sattakas. 

and Navagrahacanta should be inspect 

„ * , . >Ta containing Prakrit text and Bhattanatha s Sanskrit 

3. One complete i OTerQm ent Collection at the Bhandarkar Oriental 
commentary belongs to U 1899 _ igi5 ^ and aQot her a transcript of a 

K. Institute, Poona, °* Sarasvati Mahal Library, Tanjore. The 

Mb. No. 6B3/4681 from The Tan] or 

latter la wanting w *>n>o portion at the be„mn g 
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characters of the spectators are there m the gatbha nut aka, a good 
deal of fun is created by Vidusaka who often nnsunders lands the 
situation The king broods over Anandasundari's beauty while the 
play is going on The tune for the midday meal is announced, and 
all get up for a bath 

II The king tells Vidusaka that Hemavati divulged their secret 
to the queen with the result that Mandaraka has been chained and 
An an das un dan is confined in the ornament box by her He reflects 
over the miserable lot which has befallen that beautiful girl on 
account of the queen’s jealousy Vidusaka blesses him with good luck 
Then to divert the king s mind, there enters the poet Panjata, alias 
Kap{hira\a, vaunting his poetic abilities In a high flown stjle, full 
of long compounds, subtle allusions and mythological references, he 
praises the metropolis gfnkhalavati and its specialities, the palace 
Damaruka, and the king Stkha^dacandra of great glory and his 'virtues 
The king is highly pleased and is ready to give any present, even hts 
kingdom, to the poet who decline* the offer by saying that he already 
possesses the havtta malt asamrajya To divert himself the king 
proposes to Vidusaka that they should describe the various limbs of 
the heroine Anandasundar t , and they do so by singing the lines of a 
\ erse alternately The king is suffering acute pangs of separation 
which are heightened by midday announcements of bards he realizes 
that the real remedy is to win the queen's favour 

HI The king feels happy now, because he has been able to 
win the queen’s favour With sly interpellations Vidu$aka wants to 
know bow this could be achiev cd The king narrates the details of how 
he met her in the bed room, how she was angry with him, how he 
lay prostrate at her feet like a servant, and how thus finally her heart 
was won over and she promised to celebrate his marriage with the 
heroine Anandasundan. The queen enters with the heroine and 
attendants, the former in wedding dress the king must have an 
issue, so the marriage is approved by all The queen bestows the 
heroine on the king, and the wedding ceremony is celebrated The 
couple is blessed and greeted by all and Vidusaka exchanges a few 
bitter jokes with maidservants. The king, heroine, Vidusaka, eic 
come to the Spigira vaaa where the heroine is made acquainted with 
vinous trees etc The evening and rising moon are announced by 
bards , the king and heroine retire to the bed chamber 
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IV Vidufaka finds the king anxious about the heroine's worries 
whether the king’s love for her would remain firm, whether she would 
have a meritorious son, and whether she would be safely delivered 
The king has assured her duly Vidujaka cuts a few jokes with him* 
and getting the necessary details he assures him that the period of 
pregnancy is full and that she woutd certainly be delivered of a son 
The victorious minuter Pujdiraka arrives A garbha nataka composed 
by Panjata-kavi is staged It is shown how pipdiraka leads a fleet, 
how the demon Vibhandaka is overpowered and made to run aua) 
by a sudden terrific uproar, and thus the victory was won The king 
13 highly pleased with this triumph, and is almost ready to give his 
kingdom to the brave minister Just at that moment the report of 
the birth of the prince is conveyed to the king By eating a mira- 
culous herb sent by her father Caijdavega, Anandasundan 13 quite 
hale and hearty The queen enters accompanied by the heroine with 
the child and attendants, and congratulates the king on the birth of 
a prince The queen names the prince Ananda candra and puts 
him on the king’s lap Bards greet the king , and the play enda with 
a significant Bharata-vakya 

GhanaSyama almost vies with RajaSekhara in composing a Saftaka, 
it must be said to his credit that he has a sufficiently independent 
plot , and excepting a few echoes of expression, he borrows very 
little from the Karpuramanjan The introduction of two garbha 
nataka* is a peculiarity of the Anandasundan , especially because they 
represent episodes which are a part and parcel of the theme of the 
play itself It appears from a casual remark of Vidu§aka that Ghana- 
Svama believed that a Saftaka without a garbha nataka is positively 
faulty {apahuta bkajana) Ghanagyama is more a Sanskrit poet, and 
some of his forms and expressions are so artificial in Prakrit that at 
times his verses become intelligible only after they are rendered into 
Sanskrit That only shows that later authors lacked close touch with 
the genuine style of early Prakrit works, and still finished their com 
positions mainly by studying Prakrit grammars In this respect 
VisvesvaraV expressions are more natural in Prakrit than those of 

4 He has composed a Sittaka Srflgara manjari by name He flourished 
in the first quarter of the 18th century 
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Ghanasyama Rajasekhara and other authors do use certain Deii 
words In a way the same tendency is earned to its logical extrem* 
when Ghanasyama freely and studiously u$e3 a number of Marathi 
nouns and roots some of his usages are current even in present day 
Marajhi To a great extent, the interest of the reader or spectator 
of this play 13 sustained by the light humour with which many of 
the conversations and remarks, especially of Vidusaka, are replete 
The author creates humour by words of double meaning, stray prichy 
remarks, caricature of holy things, exaggeration, innocent tricks and 
slips, sly jokes, somewhat vulgar references, outspoken frankness and 
by light remarks on serious occasions Ghanaiyama is well known 
for his pride and show of learning , and it is not surprising that the 
poet Parijata, alias Kanfhirav3, is only hi3 own replica The entire 
play, in four Javanikantaras, is in Prakrit Sutradhara, however, 
once quotes a Sanskrit verse which brought to Gbana3yama the title 
Kanjhirava, and a second time repeats the request of the Association 
in Sanskrit ibe Ling also speaks in Prakrit, only once m the 
fourth Javamkantara, he sing3 a \erse in Sanskrit {Samskrtam asntya) 
This sporadic use, I think, has nothing to do with the view of some 
theorists that the king is to speak in Sanskrit 5 


5 The present writer is studying some other Battutas socb *sthe J i2amt'kJ 
rtux'ijArt of Nayacandara (15th century AD) SffigJra-nut'ijari of Viivtiiara 
(18th century A. D )cto in Ins Introduction to the critical edition of CondrablhJ 




MAITREYrS CHOICE 
By D VENKATARAMIAH 

One of the mo3t arresting Upam?adic episodes is the one narrated 
in the Brhadaranyaha relating to the leave taking by Yajftavalkya 
from his two wives Mitreyl and Kat> ayanl before he entered on the 
ascetic order of life King Janaka of Videha summoned to hi3 court 
the roost distinguished philosophers of the time wishing to test their 
worth. He offered a nch gift of a thousand head of cattle with 
golden coins tied to their horns to be appropriated by any one among 
them, who claimed to possess the knowledge of the Supreme 
Brahman When others hesitated, Yajftavalkya commanded his pupil 
to drive home the cattle Then ensued a most heated controversy 
between Yajftavalkya and his compeers who disputed his claim to the 
possession of Brabmanlorc He was subjected to a battery of questions 
by each one in the assembly, but Yajftavalkya by ht9 superior dialecti- 
cal skill silenced them all It is interesting to note that of the nine 
interlocutors, the lady philosopher Gargi was held by common 
consent to be more astute than others and was allowed a second 
chance to confront the redoubted philosopher Yajnavalkja had 
already found her a tough disputant Her array of questions on the 
origins of things in an infinite regressive senes was so exasperating 
to Yajftavalkya that he had to curb her curiosity by portending death 
if she persisted (Gargi, mattpraksih matemurdha ayapaptat , 111 6 l) 
What Yajftavalkya meant was that Brahman the ground of all 
existence could not be reached by any process of argument 
It was an intuited truth , an ineffable experience The wise 
Gargi told the learned men that none could surpass YajHavalkya in 
disputation about Brahman The last of the opponents was Sakalya 
the most importunate and self opinionated critic In spite of 
Yajftavalkya’s patiently answering the many questions put to him, he 
did not accept his discomfiture but attempted to confound him by 
irrelevant discussion Yajftavalkya, the mighty sage turned round 
and proposed a problem to him which, he said, if he failed to solve 
would render him liable to a terrible curse Sakai} a having faded 
to find a solution had to pa> the penalty for his obstinacy and per- 
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verseness by laying down his life. It 19 said that his bones even were 
spirited away by robbers (III 9 27 ) There was a lull in the 
assembly of the learned wherein Yajfiavalkya had been engaged so 
long in what might be called a philosophical bout 

It was now his turn to interrogate his opponents No answer 
came to bis challenge — which is it, he wished to know, if any one 
among them could tell, that is the cause of the rebirth of the person 
that is dead ? Yajnavalkya thus stood victorious and none dared 
question his action m having appropriated the king's gift 

Now follows the exposition of the true nature of the source — 
Brahman , from which creation proceeds The Srutt itself answers 
the- question proposed by Yajfiavalkya Brahman 19 Knowledge and 
Bliss ( Vtjnanamandam Brahma ) That which is supreme Know- 

ledge is supreme Bliss also Hence Brahman may be defined as 
supreme Bliss That ananda however is not to be likened to the 
one derived from the objects of sense since the latter 13 never free 
from an admixture of pain , all pleasures of sense are tainted— ‘Our 
smeerest laughter with some pain 13 fraught" On the contrary 
Brahmananda is peace, joy, abundance, does not satiate and is 
homogeneous Says Samkara, 4 Here is a point for consideration " 
The word ananda as common!) understood connotes joy and in the 
phrase 4 Anandam Brahma \ it seems to be used as a qualifying 
adjunct Its attributive character is vouched for in passages like 4 He 
who knows its bliss *, 4 Know that Brahman is ananda * *Anarda * 
therefore refers to pleasure that is actually experienced and it must 
be a distinctive cognition (samvedya) Since fruits are congruent in 
U113 respect, one might say, there is no occasion for inquiry But it 
must be noted that there are certain other text 3 to the contrary, as 
witness — 4 When the soul of the liberated person is transformed into 
the supreme Atman and becomes all, what else is there to be seen by 
him ? ”, 4 When one sees none other, hears none other, and knows 
none other, that is the realisation of the Universal Here the 
distinctive cognition is denied of Brahman on the realization of unity 
Another reason why inquiry is needed may 6 e stated There is no 
unanimity of opinion among the different philosophical schools on 
this question The Samkhyaa and \ai$e$ika 3 hold that m mokfa 
there is no such thing as the experience of pleasure by the self— It is 
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mere pmation of misery. Another school maintains that the ineffable 
joy is a positive experience b> the self 

Samkara controverts the view that joy in moksa is an objective 
experience Experience implies action and action necessitates the 
co existence of sense organs which however arc absent in the state of 
absolute union. 

Again we have to note that the cognizance of bliss is either 
casual or not casual If the former no cognizance is possible without 
the instrumentality of the body and the senses Consciousness of 
bliss cannot arise in a disembodied state If the latter, i c , if cogni- 
tion is eternal, the unity of Brahman is destroyed, and vvehaveto 
admit the subject-object relation between one and the same object 
The liberated person loses bis individuality in moAfa and docs not 
stand apart to be able to experience the bliss of Brahman The 
statement therefore is meaningless, that the man that has transcended 
lamsara , stands over against the blissful Atman which senes as the 
object of experience 

The liberated soul must be either different from the supreme 
soul or one with it and not both or in other words it cannot partake 
of the nature of both duality and non-duality (Ved S 1.4) Yet 
another point is to be noted If the consciousness of bliss is constant 
in regard to Atmananda ( Brahmananda) t the question of consciousness 
cannot possibly arise If the permanency of the consciousness of 
bliss in Brahman is admitted such consciousness becomes its very 
nature and it is illogical to use the expression * he knows the bliss of 
Atman* Release means the state of non distinction, the absence of 
the triad — the knovver, knowing and the known Hence the scriptural 
text “ V ipianamattandam , it must be understood, has set out to declare 
the true nature of Brahman and not its cogmzabihty In fact all the 
Srut is relating to Brahmananda should be construed as denoting the 
essence of Brahman Ananda constitutes its very being 

That Atman is bliss 13 further emphasised m the dialogue that 
ensues between Janaka and Yajftavalkya Eminent philosophers 
have discoursed to Janaka on the nature of the Supreme but Yajna- 
valkya points out their conception is lacking in completion and that 
he has received only a truncated notion of Reality He himself 
undertakes to show the superlative excellence and wholeness of the 
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blis3ful nature of Atman by analysing the three states ( avasthd traya 
of waking, dream and profound sleep It is no dogmatic assertion 
what Yajfiavalkya is expounding but a closely reasoned out thesis 
Further elucidation is sought oy Janaha of this abstruse problem 
He asks, “ Which is the guiding light of man ? ” No doubt man is 
guided by the light of the sun or when it fails by the light of the 
moon and in tts absence by the light of the fire Hut when all these 
fail, in utter darkness he can exchange his thoughts with another by 
speech which then serves him as his guide When in the event of 
every one of these guides withdrawing, the only light left is 
that of Atman, which never forsakes us, for it is light itself, self- 
Jumiaous Other lights are inconstant, evanescent, but Atmajyotis 
is perennial. It is from this source of light that the sun and moon 
derive their light-giving power (Tasya bhasa sarvamidam vtbhau — • 
Katha. V. 15). 

It has already been shown that Brahman is bliss To sum up. 
Brahman is Existence, Knowledge, Infiinity — ** Satyam, Jndnam, 
Anantam {dnandam — bliss) , Brahma M . Each one implies the other 
and it is therefore quite relevant that the Smti defines Brahman as 
bliss — “ Anandam Brahma ", and this ananda is constitutive of 


Brahman and not its attribute The highest Reality u in its essence 
universal existence, thought and bliss 

H13 spiritual mission having been accomplished Yajflavalkya 
resolved upon embracing the life of an ascetic and summoned his 
two wives Maitreyi and Katyayam to apprise them of this intention. 
He told them that he would renounce the house -hoi dor’s life and 
devote the evening tide of his days to the contemplation of Brahman, 
but that before taking such a step he wished to make an equitable 
distribution of his property between them so that they might live in 


objection 


being of a spiritual turn of mind asked her husband if by the posses- 


sion of wealth she could obtain that for which he was forsaking the 


world Yayftavalkya returned the answer that wealth could only 
enable her to live in opulence but by no means was it the means of 
attaining to the supreme end of man Then Maureyl told him that 
she too aspired to know that for wmch he himself was going up bu 
worldly possessions and begged him to instruct her in the mysteries 
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js made the central motive for all acts of love At first sight Yajfia- 
valkya’s doctrine of love appears to be not different from the Epi- 
curean Hedonism If the bare sensuous pleasures were the inspiring 
principle of human action then philanthropy and altruism would 
certainly be emptied of their content It may however be noted 
that 4 self-interest 9 need cot necessarily mean egoism zn its sinister 
sense In the examples given the phrase *for the sake of self* 
(atmanastu kamaya) should be taken to convey the sense of * self 
satisfaction * And it is common knowldge that m every act of love 
the subjective element is implicit In fact it is for the peace and 
happiness of self that all acts k of public good are undertaken Even 
the most seemingly unselfish deeds do consolation to one s self and 
the man feels happy when he undertakes a kindly act whatev er self- 
sacrifice it xn3y involve 

Objection need not be taken to this view on the ground that no 
idea of self is involved when, moved by sympathy a kind hearted 
man volunteers to give relief to one m distress For even here it 
has a negative value since there is the feeling of relief from pam that 
would otherwise ensue by an act of omission ( Ratnaprabha on 
Samkara Bkasya V S II I 32) An extreme case of the positn ely 
subjective character of onanda is given in Pancada£i> xv 19 — “ A 
father for his own pleasure lavishes his kisses on his child though it 
may be crying, hurt by his prickly beard * The satisfaction of self 
is sufficient incentive to all ethical endeavour We may conclude 
therefore that all love 13 for self, be it of husband, children cr 
strangers It may be of the purest and the most detached nature but 
yet the subjective factor is ever present, the assertion of self being 
unmistakable 

We have hitherto regarded 4 self as meaning the cognitional 
self (the individual soul), but Yajfiavalkya s object vva* to expound 
the nature of the supreme self The means that he adopts is one 
that has a direct appeal to our expcuence His aim is to impress the 
fact that pleasure finds its source as well as Us end in the Transcen- 
dent Bliss of Atman In all deeds of loving kindness the happiness 
that is derived is but a reflection of the bliss of Brahman In loving 
another wc love ourselves which in essence implies that the joy we 
experience in individual acts of love is akin to the joy of the Supreme, 
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A VEDIC STUDY IN SOCIAL CULTURE 
By VISHVA BANDHU SHASTRI 


The essence of the Vcdic system of life lay in practice and not 
m theory, in realisation and not in belief, in transformation and not 
in profession. In other 'words, instead of evolving an ecclesiastical 
mentality and bequeathing to posterity an organised church religion, 
the Vcdic seers fostered broad-based intellectual progress and set up 
a tradition of philosophical quest and honest effort to know oneself 
Theirs was a sjstem not of creed-bound religion but of ;sglf culture , 
leading straight on to the social ideal of mutual concord and adjust- 
ment 

Some of the basic concepts of that system may te gathered from 
a study of what follows, being a pithy parable from the Bfkadaran - 
yaka Upamsad - — 

1 Three classes of Pjrajapalis progen) — Dev as (gods), Manti- 

$) as (men) and Asuras (demons )-- In ed a life of di'ciplme 
under their father, Prajapati On the completion of the 
course, Dev as said unto him, 4 Be pleased to instruct us* 

He uttered the 3>lUb!e,«gf 01110 (®nd asked) ‘Have 
>ou understood ? ’ They said, ‘We have. You tell us 
‘ Com rohomsehc s " *- *Y«\ said He, ‘You have under- 
stood * 

2 Then Manukas said unto Him, 4 Be pleaded to instruct us * 

He uttered the same S) liable. Da unto tlcm (and asked), 

1 Have you understood ? * They said, *\\c have You 
tell us “ Be charitab le " ' * Yes/ said He, * You have 
understood ’ 

Then Asu fas said unto Him, 4 Be pleased to instruct us * 

He uttered the same s) liable. Da unto them (and asked), 
‘Have you understood ? * They said We have You tell 
us 41 Be merciful/* * ' Yes’, said He, ‘ Y r ou have under* 
»tood\ (V 2 1-3 ) 


3 . 
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The three classes of the recipients of the instruction represent 
the thre e, orders of one and the same humanity. Neither Devas are 
any heavenly beings nor Asuras are any subterranean evil spirits. 
There are men who by the mere act of their existence press hard 
against their environment. Their mode of living is oppressive and 
their machinating mentality highly harmful. Mischief is of the very 
essence of their inner being and they are always after hunting others 
down for their personal aggrandisement. The wails and cries of 
their poor, unfortunate victims are of no avail ; for, the 
more they suffer and exhibit the signs of suffering, the more they 
infuriate their oppressors so that they may inflict fresh wounds and 
injuries on them. 

While addressing this class, Prajapati indicated the real use of 
power and prowess. It will be recognised that unless a man has 
acquired by dint of his laborious efforts a sufficient store of strength, 
there can hardly be any scope for exercising the divine virtue of 
mercy. When one is actually mighty, then and then alone, one is 
in a position to understand the right use of this newly acquired 
might. So, merciful behaviour is the first upward step in the moral 
*e volution of a man who has become entitled to a rightful and equal 
status among his normally functioning fellow beings. He must needs 
know the due application of his attainments with reference to those 
who surround him lest he should receive a set-back in his onward 
march. He should feel that others also like himself are marching 
onwards and he should therefore march alongside of them and not 
stand in their way. 

Prajapati's teaching presupposes the acquisition of a proper 
measure of gakti which denotes the capacity to depend upon one’s 
own strength to hold one’s ground. Every attractive and properly 
functioning object in nature is an embodiment and expression of this 
SaktL To attain its normal growth and achieve self-espression by 
bearing its characteristic fruit is the basic principle which c\ cry form 
of life In the world is pursuing and struggling hard to realise. Weak- 
ness as such is not desired by nature. Beauty, symmetry, harmony, 
attraction and enjoyment are the outward signs of the internal exis- 
tence of £akti. It comes as a sweet reward to him who has continu- 
nuslv and successfully fought against the rigours of heat and cold. 
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satisfactorily exercised and trained his physical and mental potenti- 
alities, put upon himself the armour of a well regulated diet, physical 
culture and balanced mind and stood firm against the onslaught of 
disease and decrepitude The seed of $okti lies in every being, but 
it ha3 to undergo a cultural process before it can shine forth as 
the beautiful blossom of life 

An individual without his proper share of this all-important 
Saklt is like a battery which has not been charged properly One 
incapable of right reaction is a non-entity, worse than a dead person 
For, the dead never create any hopes in others, whereas appearances 
being often misleading, these no-characters sometimes do have a false 
glamour of hope about them Prajapati simply ignores these shadowy 
specimens of humanity They cannot be his proper audience They 
have no ears to hear and, even if they hear, they do not possess the 
capacity to respond and the tenacity to react 

Asuras are the people who have rather become surcharged with 
Sakti but lack its proper control and co ordination This defect is 
responsible for the presence in them of morbid lust and inordinate 
avarice They seldom think of others, far less of their right to lue 
in this world They are intemperate in their social behaviour 
Anything that they may be after is their god, their religion and their 
everything Anybody who dares stand in their way ceases to have 
any right to hv e in the world which, according to their mode of 
thinking, is solely meant for their use and enjoyment They are 
embodiments of selfishness, ambition, sensuality, avance and infatu- 
ation They are presumptuous and merciless Compassion is not 
known to them Fellow-feeling and sympathy are foreign to their 
nature la fact, they have not a word to say in praise of the pious 
and the learned Praise is meant for themselves alone, all else is 
detestable 

£afcit, na doubt, they do possess, but it is being misused With 
their undesirable mental attitude, they are a menace to life and have 
a deadening effect on all that goes to electrify life and beautify its 
varied* expression F3cy require a cihcnvmng nnftnmctr, nwyihr, * 
purgatory process Now that, as the parable goes they have of their 
own accord resorted to Prajapati for guidance. He utilises the opportu- 
nity towards setting them right and, thereby, saving their surplus 
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energy from being misused And, what does He teach them ? “Be 
merciful, my children 1 ” says he unto tnem, “ Live and let others 
live, for they have a 3 good a right to it as yourselves ” This is the 
bed rock of all evolutionary processes m our lives as human beings 
All that we can pride ourselves upon — our domestic welfare and 
social development our educational progress and moral ascent is 
due to the salutary effect of the working of this principle 

All individuals should have an equal right to live and live 
happily The sun shines for all and the moon sheds her mellow 
light on all Showers of ram make no distinction between man and 
man Air accords no preferential treatment to anybody The mother 
earth is the common cradle for all her children But how sad it is 
that these children should always be trying to jostle one another out 
of the field ? And, sadder still, that they should be exercising their 
ingenuity inventing strange arguments in defence of this foul play. 
As human beings, it does not behove us to arrogate to ourseive3 the 
sole right of deciding the fate of our fellow beings who may in 
any respect be weaker than ourselves The Vedic culture finds in 
these cases the objects of our sympathy and goodwill For, proper 
manifestation of these sovereign qualities in the human heart can be 
the strongest guarantee for a well ordered social progress based on a 

mutually confident and co operative effort 

Wealth of expression and power of impression on one’s surround- 
ings are indications of the possession of fyaktt To be strong enough 
to keep it unadulterated with arrogance and infatuat on is the 
essence of true manliness To be just toward oneself and others is 
the light on the path of valour It is bitter humiliation to be cowed 
down by others, but it is doubly so to try unjustly to overawe others 
Man is said to have been created by God m his own image And, 
what else is the image of God, if not love and law together ? Look 
wherever you may, your attentive gaze will ever and ever inform you 
that love and law are responsible for the presence of all real sweetness 
and strength m life It is by realising ihe presence of these twin 
virtues in every movement of every particle of this limitless universe, 
that one can attain supreme bliss and beatitude Let humanity, 
then, be a svnonym for love and law Let us love all that is good 
and virtuous and let us be law abiding and orderly in the performance 

of our duties 
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To make every honest effort to become economically independent 
is desirable* but there is hardly any need of amassing wealth For it 
is a means to an end and not an end in itself It is required for 
securing various amenities of life, and that can be done by spending 
it in the right way and not by hoarding or worshipping it Mammon 
worship is a worship of the worst type It makes its votary cowardly 
and callous No tender feeling, no elevating sentiment, no high 
emotion ever gets a foothold in his barren heart Day and night, he 
lives m wealth, counting it when awake and dreaming of it when 
asleep Prajapati does not relish the sight of those who love money 
for its own sake What a pity — one labouring all day long and not 
enjoying and ennobling one’s life in any way 1 Earn hard and spend 
well is, then, the first lesson that man should learn If misuse of 
wealth generate evil influences for the dread and dismay of the world, 
not to use it is equally responsible for cowardice, avarice, selfishness 
and hardness in those who possess it and for jealousy, injustice, 

cruelty and law fessness in those who do not 

An Asura will be cured of the evil that is in him if he desist 

from snatching from others their well earned possessions Let him 
be satisfied with the result of his own efforts which he makes as a 
peaceful citizen and not as a robber When he has settled down 
to a life of real contentment and merited enjojment let him now 
extend the horizon of his vision Let him ponder how his life would 
be meaningless fruitless and even impossible if the varied universal 
forces did not help him in every moment of his life It is as the result 
of their working that he has emerged and become endowed with the 
faculties ard facilities which make him capdble of using and enjoying 
his life Does anj thing really belong to him ? Does he know how 
things come and pass away ? Does he know anything about 
his own real self ? If the reply to these questions is m the 
negative, as it is bound to be, then why should he not exert himself 
to see things in their real perspective ? His parents, his friends and 
society in general have been helping him in every way Does he not 
owe anything to them ? Now that his parents arc disabled, should 
he ignore them or try to make the burden of their old age as light as 
possible ? He cannot sufficiently repay his relames and friends, but 
he can surelj stand by their side when they need his help He 
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cannot addreu hinu-lf to tie whole of society, bat he an cexunlj 
find out those w ho deserve help at his hands 

So, wealth should be neither uselessly hoarded up nor mera 
lessly squandered away It should be rightly u*ecL But this use 
should not be confined to one s personal comforts and enjoyments 
alone Old relatives and children depend upon us and so they 
naturally should have their proper claim cn our purse To help 
them and look to their comforts and satisfaction is the beginning of 
chanty It should however be remembered that by doing this 
much, we only reach its borderland, and do not enter its proper 
sphere. That we owe much to our parents and relatives is quite 
clear to us If we help them, we only give them much less than 
what is their due In our children are stored up our future hopes 
and so we hare to look to their satisfaction at all costs This aspect 
of chanty, however, is very useful in consolidating our domestic life 
For, the satisfied looks of elders and the smiling faces of young ones 

are due to its charming influence, and whenever it becomes absent in 
a family, the sting is at once felt 

Chanty proper begins when we help those who are not bound 
to us by any ties of relationship and whom we know to be not in a 
position to return the good done to them It is the never f-ulrng 
antidote to pov erty , disease and suffering. It cures peop’c of wounds 
inflicted by sorrow and separation It ennobles those who rightly and 
dutifullv exercise it It is the greatest sweetening influence m our »ocul 
life There could be no enduring fabric of society if it were absent. 

It produces a noble feeling of spiritual satisfaction in the hearts of 
those who get used to its righteous practice The more they get, the 
more they spend towards alleviating pain and suffering The more 
they give, the more meek and humble they become Weakness is 
the mother of humiliation and abuse of power produces false pride 
and arrogance, but silent and unassuming chanty gn cs birth to true 
humility, which first binds man to man and then leads him on to the 
realisation of the divinity within him 

In order that chanty should be a strong pillar to support t he 
superstructure of social life it must needs be of the right type If »* 
is true that every individual should feci U incumbent upon himself 
to help the needy, it is doubly true that he should by nature be 
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against receiving anything in charity Dependence upon others is 
not a good thing It removes the last vestige of self-assertion So, 
independence should be the atm of life and only they whose unfitness, 
physical or otherwise, precludes the possibility of self relief, may 
accept any offers of help from others As a rule, a thing which 
cannot be got by self-effort, should not be worth having at all 
Misplaced charity has a very poisonous effect on the donor as well as 
on the receiver The donor loses his fine sense of the right use of 
what he earns and, also, becomes responsible for the presence of 
many heinous crimes and misdeeds in the world The receiver loses 
his very self and ceases any more to be manly enough to scale the 
ladder of moral and spiritual evolution He is no more a living being, 
he is only a living thing, a mere caricature of what he might have 
been He probably does not feel the depth of his fall, but it is owing 
to the sad fact that he has lost the very sense of rise and fall He is 
pity and dejection incarnate, unfit either to make any progress him 

self or inspire others tn any way 

Gradual evolution of corporate life in human society has led to 
the foundation and development of innumerable institutions run on 
the basis of public charity They provide an impersonal and, there- 
fore, excellent medium through which one could attend to one’s 
twofold duty of increasing the happiness and decreasing the suffering 
of those among whom one 1* born While boundless is the good 
that humanity still aspires after let every man make it his 
duty to see that he is doing his utmost to further some good 
cause Rather than wait for anybody else to persuade him to move 
in this direction, it ought to be his own concern to be constantly 
watchful of the real needs of the society and the suitable agencies, 

through which he could do something to supply the same 

On the mental plane also, charitability of disposition and good- 
will constitute the basic principles of social solidarity Co ordination 
of effort and concerted action presuppose mutual confidence and 
fellow feeling Life in society is a game of 1 give ’ and * take ’ both 
and not * take * alone To err being human a liberal view should be 
taken of the actions of others and no apathetic contempt shown in 
respect of their shortcomings To attribute bad motnes to others 
is a hotbed of bickerings and quarrels Thus social interest s demand 
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that besides directing one’s chanty towards seeing to nobody suffer- 
ing from material want, one should also develop the habit of being 
charitably disposed in adjudging things pertaining to the mind One 
so disposed will always be on his guard not to say or do anything 
that severs man from man Society owes its strenth to the presence 
of men who may not be able to discourse upon the meanings of 
chanty and charitabihty but who do possess these virtues in their 
actual conduct In the light of the above, it is they alone who 
deserve to be called men Their mercy and justice will form the 
foundation stone of society and their chanty and charitabihty will 
cement and consolidate it 

To gods, as already indicated, the heavenly sound Da signified 
self-restraint and self sacrifice To embody these m one’s life would 
be the culmination of the human cultural process The demons are 
used to f take * only, the men get accustomed to ‘give’ and ‘take* both, 
but the gods are those super men, who are always busy doing good 
to others They are flowers whose fragrance give3 freshness to all 
who approach them They are the centres of psychic currents of love, 
goodwill, purity and piety, which constantly purify the whole social 
atmosphere To them the sun shmes forth, not as an ordinary 
luminary, but as a divine sacnficer who is constantly burning himself 
up m order that countless beings should receive life and light from 
him A glance at the star lit firmament reminds them every night 
of the presence of other innumerable saenficers of the same nature 
The fire m the hearth and the lightning flash in the clouds convey 
the same message to them The wind blows, now hot and now cold, 
not for any object of its own, but for the good of the world The 
showers of rain and flowing rivers tell the same tale And, when 
they extend their attentive gaze to things around them, every stalk 
and every blade teach them the same le$3on over and over again 
The whole world is a huge altar of sacrifice and every object in 
nature w offering at it us personal oblation during eveiy moment 
of its existence 


To sacrifice oneself and all ones worldly interests for the good 
of others is the great pivot on which the life divine revolves It i* 
always m motion and action and knows no stagnation Its constant 
activity is a guarantee for its own health and its health generating 
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capacity for those around it The consummation of its evolution 
consists in self-realisation, namely, the living recognition that the 
transitory, flitting things that are and are not, are to he used and left 
behind as steps in a staircase and not to be treated as our permanent 
abodes Its inner complacency depends on its own establishment 
as a permanent transformation in human character and not on any 
other external circumstance Expectation and despondency both 
become foreign to it In the midst of universal change it knows of 
one constant factor and that is ceaseless functioning m the right 
direction It has an inexhaustible store of sympathy, good advice 
and helpfulness to distribute freely among the suffering and struggling 
mankind, but us own sufferings and personal struggles have come to 
an end Free from the last vestige of personal ambition and worldly 
anxiety, it is far from even the dreams of exploiting others for its 
own glorification and praise It 13 always conscious of one thing and 
that is the divine duty of thinking of good and of doing good to 
others under all circumstances And, finally, this att tude itself comes 
quite naturally to it, unmixed with any feeling that anything is 
being done to oblige others 

The saintly souls that enrich themselves with this divine life are 
the salt of human society It grows, evolves and prospers under 
their benign supervision There can be no injustice and no vicious 
exploitation m their presence Their integrity and uprightness 
inspire awe and respect in the minds of their fellow men Their 
spirit of service and sympathetic attention set the stream of pure love 
a flowing all round They are brotherly towards the sick and the 
sorrowful and fatherly towards the brcadless and the shelterless All 
may look to them for help, but they look to none for anything 
Their heart is ever bubbling with new life full of vigour and inspi 
ration They are humble but know no humiliation They never 
allow themselves to be over ridden by any sad reminiscences of the 
past, nor do they ever feel over anxious and perturbed with what may 
be in store for them They five m the living present and also, in 
accordance with the highest ideals of austere devotion to duty and 
unsullied goodness of thought and deed They have nothing to 
grumble at Morbid passions and weaknesses of the flesh dare not 
torment them any longer But, in spite of this achievement, they afe 
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always up and doing They live m the world and jet are not of the 
world Like a lotus in a pond, they hold their own in the midst of 
adverse circumstances They remain unscathed in the midst of 
devouring flames of greed and avarice The whirlwind of power and 
ambition, pomp and show, presumption and arrogance, jealousy and 
hatred and attachment and infatuation passes by them without 
touching them in the least They have their own clear mode of thin 
king and straight forward line of action They never compromise with 
themselves nor swerve from their path to pander to the whims of 
others They are never after cheap notoriety, nor have they anything 
to fear from being in the bad books of those who surround them 
They alwajs refrain from coming mto the limelight They are a non 
marketable commodity and none can buj ^them They hav e no worldly 
ends to gain, and so never hanker after winning favours at the hands 
of anybody They propitiate the divinity within them by rendering 
true service to all around them and, in return, arc quite content if 
they can thereby be at peace with themselves They are at their 
happiest when their inner self finds real solace in the temple of their 
heart Like flowers, they are light w their carriage and ornamental 
to the place where they happen to be While ordinary men are able 
to part with a portion of their possessions and earnings for the benefit 
of others these supermen never feel anything as belonging to them 
Everything pertains to the ultimate reality beyond human kea and is 
useful in direct proportion to the measure of its serviceability to all 
beings When men take a leaf out of the book of the sun, the moon and 
other countless objects in nature and like unto them regard themselves 
in duty bound to get enkindled and consumed up forgiving light and 
life to the world, they become gods They forget themselves, lose 
themselves and merge themselves in the ocean of humble, unassuming 
service and emerge on the wings of divinity as full fledged immortal# 
They live on the nectar begotten of self control and seif sacrifice 
which leads them to the fountain head of this essence of their being 
and it was to this end that Prajapati inculcated in them the supreme 
need of practising and developing the afore#aid virtues as denoted by 
the word, Dama 

In terms of this prnhle, the ancient seers conceived of men 
who would respect justice, possess a charitable turn of mind and put 
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reasonable restraints upon themselves as representing the normal 
standard of humanity Weaklings, if any, must mend their mode of 
living so that they might attain to their full share of strength of body 
and character Society would offer them facilities to raise themselves 
in every way The development of the virtues of mercy and chanty 
on the part of every individual would be a safe-guard against any set- 
back being given to those who were trying to regain what they had 
lost or attam to a new status in life higher than the one held by them 
before These two virtues would befit individuals to form themselves 
into a good, cultured society The Asuras would not be liked because 
they would be guilty of considered misdirection and abuse of their 
attainments Of strength they would have more than their normal 
share , but it would be more for the destruction of the world than 
for its protection and progress, The Devas would be respected and 
adored on account of their serviceable existence, every breath of their 
precious life being dedicated to the good of society. 

Judged from this point of view, mad, imperialistic tendencies, 
whether of ancient despot 3 or of modern states, shall have to be 
called inhuman National solidarity for rightful self-expression and 
characteristic contribution to the world culture has its own justifi- 
cation As m the case of an individual, m that of communities and 
nations as well, to be weak and impotent should be despicable But 
it must be candidly confessed that big, organised and pooled monopo- 
lisations are the bane of the world of to day They are seriously 
hampering humanity from scaling the due and clearly visualised social 
heights Capital and labour organise themselves not in self-defence or 
for internal self-consolidation but for crushing each other Leagues and 
pacts are, m fact, alliances of those who are in possession of power, 
howsoever ill earned, and do not want to part with it, even though 
not to do so may be against the dicates of right and justice Indi- 
viduals and nations clutch at anything they come across and want to 
usurp it High-sounding euphemisms are invented to conceal the 
worst types of crimes and ill dealings It 13 no exaggeration to say 
that fear and hatred are at the root of modern co operation move- 
ments They thwart individual progress and stand m the way of the 
backward classes of people ever being able to come to their own 
In the world of religion, also, organised sectarian movements 
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To be asked to contribute a paper to the Professor M Htrijanna 
Commemoration Volume is an hon our To accede to the request is 
for me both a p leasu re and a duty. Few can claim that intimacy 
which I enjoyed as Professor Hmyanna’s colleague m the Depart- 
ment of Philosophy of the University of Mysore, and though it is 
now nearly two decades since he retired only to give himself more 
whole heartedjy to the worship of Saras vati m the only way in 
which this Goddess should be worshipped, I have had the good 
fortune to retain his goodwill and friendship Time has not dulled 


my friendship for him , on the contrary it ha3 added ta my admira- 
tion for him both as a scholar and as a gentleman, and I cannot be 
too thankful that I have had an opportunity now to give him his 
meed of praise and to say what I have always felt I have not come 
across a more modes t or a mo re unassu ming man than Professor 
Hiriyanna But behind his mild exterior I have noted with admira- 
tion a c^urageou3_ g Pint that would brook no insult or humilia tion 
His devotion to philosophy is worthy of the Indian traditions of what 
a philosopher should be His will to help others in their studies or 
m their research marks him out as a born guru r His numerous 
c e lat who now honour him by sponsoring this volume are but 
honouring themselves as worthy celas of a good and noble guru 
l well remember the days nearly forty jears ago when a student 
of philosophy in our universities studied only the western phdoso 
phers, and there was only Max Muller’s Sue Systems of Indian 
philosophy to intoducc him even to the bare elements of Indian 


Philosophy Since then we have had quite a plethora of book* on 
the subject, even double deckers like Radhaknshnan’s Indian 
pfyl&opJiy, a brilliant paraphrase of Indian thought in the more 
fainAur g«b of western philosophy , and Das Gupta’s, massive 
History of Indian Philosophy But not till the advent of Professor 
Hir^nna’a Quthnes of Indian Philosophy- did wegetabnef, bu t 
lucid and a uthoritative, presentation of Indian thought in E nglish 
langua gc^^T* 1 * in itself was no mean service to the student struggling 
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with the intricacies of systems of philosophy dead and living in 
India, and even to the general reader both in the East and the West 
who wished to be acquainted with Indian philosophy as a matter of 
culture 


I have no claim to speak or write as an authority on Indian 
philosophy, but as a student and teacher of philosophy I have 
learned a good deal of philosophy, eastern and western, and it may 
be of some interest if I venture to express my reaction to systems of 
thought, which still constitute the living philosophical inheritance of 
the cultured Hindus of to day, and of the masses as well, though m 
a very diluted form, where the spirit of philosophy has been sacrific- 
ed to the letter No wonder if in these circumstances the question 


has been seriously raised whether India has produced genuine 
philosophy at all It has been claimed that religion ha3 swamped 
philosophy m India, and that not ull philosophy has been freed 
from the shackles of religion can there be a resurrection of philosophy 
in our country It is to this basic question that I should like to 
address myself, and that reduces itself to the question to what extent 
philosophy in India is dominated by tradition and to what extent it 
is free to reflect on the vanegated problems of life Life is ever- 
changing and m every age it presents itself in different shapes, and 
Vet it has a basic continuity Life always presents a challenge to 
uiought and that is why a live philosophy is always new Creative 
epochs of life bring out the freshness of philosophic thought while 
philosophy itself becomes cramped when life loses its zest This is 
abundantly proved by the history of philosophy both in the East and 


in the West 


European philosophy finds its original home in Greece Even 
the pre Socratic thinkers, naive though they were in many respects, 
insisted on their own right to think for themselves, and if they quoted 
their predecessors it was both to agree and to criticise as they chose 
This tendency was carried much further by the Sophists, when they 
reduced all thought to terms of relativity and made man the measure 
of all things If in terms of their thought the position of truth m 
Us objectivity became precarious, they gave a fillip to social philoso- 
phy by enthroning man as the central subject of thought Perhaps 
their greatest service to philosophy was that their subjectivism 
roused the contempt of Socrates, and the Socratic dialectic marks 
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arc equally unjust exploitation -grounds for the supposed benefit of 
the few who have the knack or the means to come in the forefront 
and canvass \ otes m their fa\ our The dumb masses are led by clev er 
people who work up religious fanaticism and sectarian bigotry in 
their minds and use them at the tune of polling for their own personal 
ends To be on a committee or a council is not at all bad, but the 
way in which these seats are secured and false professions of various 
kinds made, make the whole thing extremely farcical and demora 
lising Of ati advertisements, self advertisement pays the most 
Sycophancy, presumption and corruption hold the ground whereas 
real worth is at a discount Public service has become another name 
for majestic bung, tempting declarations seldom translated into 
action, and, often, atrocious persecution of the many by the few who 
get organised by tics of self interest into a so-called cabinet, council, 
congress or whatever other name it may adopt, which is, in reality, 
a mere clique of adventurers The so called religious organisations 
are mostly manned and controlled by persons who seldom feci called 
to those high offices by any spiritual indications in their own ex* 
perience These are more often than not used 3S v antage grounds 
for the advancement of the worldly ends of certain individuals as 
well as groups of individuals 

Differences of worldly position and ways of living may consti- 
tute reasonable ground for classify mg people, but the so-called 
religious differences should not be any justifiable basis for dividing 
them- Real religious life can and does evolve in the human heart 
everywhere and at all times a uniformity in its general aspect, even 
though it may vary m the degree of its intensity or outward expression 
It should under fas curable circumstances function being the 
greatest unifying potentiality As regards the dogmas and doctrines 
ninety nme out of every hundred persons are mentally unfit to think 
rightly about them External ritual* and ceremonial observances, 
mostly symbolical as they are, represent the preparatory, non essentia! 
aspect of real religion But it is these that offer the fruitful sod to 
the exploiter to come and sow the seed of dissension and jealousy 
and set man agaist man m the very name of God Himself Dreadful 
engines of destruction are in this way called into service and the 
learned and the foolish alike are mercdessly victimised 
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If the triple ideal of mercy, charity and self-sacrifice begins to be 
widely and rightly understood and sincerely and consistently followed 
in daily practice, it should help a good deal in creating an atmosphere 
in which it may be possible to advance the course of social equity and 
equality as a step towards the realisation by every individual of his real 
self. For, then, the extent of an individual’s service and utility from the 
public point of view on the one hand and limitations and restraints 
which he imposes upon himself on the other should form the basis 
for assigning to him his proper place in society. The learned and 
capable alone should be sent to the legislative bodies and the system 
of election and voting should be throughly revised and overhauled 
towards that end. To go to a council should not be a self-sought 
honour but should rather be a duty imposed upon an individual who 
has been fairly tried and found to be public-spirited and devoted 
to the good of society, to serve his motherland to the best of his 
lights. In a word, it is the record of individual evolution and public 
service at one’s back, which should be the deciding factor in the 
award and distribution of social prestige and power. 


16 
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the beginning of the great philosophic tradition of ancient Greece 
If, however, Socrates tried to lay the foundations of an objective 
universal ethics, and tned to make it secure against the mere 
conventions of this or that human society, he did so on the 
ground of pure reason and not on the authority of some previous 
thinker, nor did he speak as God like Krishna in the Gita, nor as a 
prophet of God like the long line of Jewish prophets from Moses to 
Malachi, but as a rational human being His reasoning was purely 
logical, and in the Dtalogues of Plato wc find the logic of Socrates 
unanswerable by the Sophists, while his irony brought out the charm 
of his personality To his generation and to the succeeding genera 
tions right down till our own times, Socrates has stood as a pure 
embodiment of Philosophy, the philosopher who wrote nothing, but 
created a tradition of philosophic thought and inspired others to 
write It was a tribute to his greatness that rival schools of philoso- 
phy in later times looked up to him a3 their m3pirer, whether it be the 
Academy of Plato or the Lyceum of Aristotle, the Porch of the Stoics 
or the Garden of Epicurus, or even the light hearted Sceptics of 
Pyrrho’s school Socrates stood like a huge mountain of thought, 
from whose heights flowed down great rivers of thought, crystallis 
ing ultimately as schools of philosophy They differed from one 
another They criticised one another But in Socrates they found 
the fountain of pure thought, and they flourished on thought 

Plato is a unique figure m the history of European philosophy 
In spite of the titanic proportions of his world embracing thought, 
he chose to keep his own personality in the background and was 
content to make Socrates his teacher and inspirer, the centre of his 
pictorial dialogues He presumably wanted his own pupils to believe 
that he was nothing but a mouth piece of his own teacher But he 
was too great a thinker to be taken by the posterity 33 a mere mouth- 
piece of somebody else, however eminent he may have been His te3ch 
mg came to be known as Platonism, but it remained a conundrum 
as to how much of it wa3 Plato s own and how much was 
derived from Socrates Perhaps that problem will never be 
completely solved, but the labours of scholars like Burnet and 
Stewart Ritter and Taylor, have gone to show how the outlines of 
thought, as given by Socrates, have been filled m by a master hand 
and given a shape which might have come as 3 surprise to Socrates 
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deep religious feeling, would not be attracted by Plato, and feel 
repelled by the hard raatter-of fact cold and calculating analytical 
style of Anstotle, and feel impatient with the poetic flights of Plato’s 
imagination ? Who dare say With a dogmatic confidence that ooe or 
the other must be preferred ? It is a matter of temperament, but no 
student of philosophy can afford to belittle either of them, for they 
represent the very foundations and the very heights of philosophic 
thinking in Europe, and no one can say he knows European philo- 
sophy who has not soaked himself in Plato and Anstotle 

The thousand jears that preceded the advent of Descartes, who 
was responsible for the renaissance of real philosophy, are usually 
known as the Dark Ages in Europe, dark because they saw the domi 
neenng sway of Christianity, not the soft human God-like Christia- 
nity of Jesus, but a dogmatic, harsh, intolerant and cruel and profligate 
Christianity of the Churches Music and art were saved, for they 
served the cause of religion The sororous Latin masses and hymns 
filled the high vaults of cathedrals and churches Beautiful Madonnas 
with the exquisite light of motherhood shining ui their ejes looked 
down with smiling lips from the walls of churches and palaces of kings, 
and relieved the dull harshness of those ages Byt philosophy died 
and science was martyred When truth was said to be enshrined 
ready made withm the covers of the Bible and the unchallengeable 
canons of infallible pontiffs and ecclesiastical councils, how could any 
man dare to raise his head and say anything that was not in harmony 
with, or a pale echo of, the Bible itself or at best of a Bibkfied 
Anstotle ? Philosophy, if it is to justify its existence, must be free in 
its thought It has a right to assume the right to think It must be 
free to urge on rational grounds that there is no such thing as truth 
But as soon as philosophy begins with dogmas and assumptions it 
signs its own death warrant and the philosophy that results can at best 
be called only pseudo philosophy 

Pseudo philosophy starts with dogmatic assertions, whose truth is 
not to be challenged It begins m the spirit of Thus saxth the Lord T 
and one is expected to bow down his head in abject humility and 
say l listen. Lord, and I accept what Thou sayest Starting with 
such an attitude and with such assumptions, it is possible to draw a 
good many conclusions on the strictly deductive principles of Logic, 
and that is what comes to be paraded as philosophy Keen logical 
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thought u possible and that constitutes the greatness of the Scholas- 
tics who in an uophilosophical world sought to keep the flame of 
philosophy burning They forged the philosophical terminology , 
they displaced a marvellous acumen in splitting hairs , they develop- 
ed a keen logic But rooted as it all was in mere tradition it wa3 not 
philosophy in its own right It was a hand maid of religion, a good 
tenant of the Church, but not a search for truth Albert the Great 
and Aquinas, Duns Scotut and William of Occam, were indeed 
great m their way but hide bound a3 they were within the four 
comers of the creed of the Church, they had to adapt their thought 
to the creed, and not their creed to their thought If philosophy 
is a search for truth and not a mere attempt to find some sort of 
rational justification of accepted dogmas, Scholasticism even at its 

greatest heights, fell far short of the requirements of a genuine 
philosophy 

Wi th Descar tes philosophy had a rebirth in Europe Though 
professing to be a sincere son of the Church, whether sincerely or 
expediently, he kept clear of the authority of the Bible or of 
Aristotle and sought to rear a fresh philosophical structure on some 
clear seif -evident truth, and this he found in Cogiio t ergo turn That 
his philosophy did not prote so unchallengeable as he thought is a 
matter of history, but his greatness rests on the fact that every 
subsequent philosopher had to take note of him whether to modify or 


to criticise Logically his thought culminated in the mysticism of 
Walebranche on the one hand, and in the pantheism of Spinoza and 
m the Monadism of Leibnitz on the other, according as these thinkers 


picked out particular ideas from the philosophy of Descartes Locke 
started with a criticism of Descartes innate ideas, and laid the 


foundations of an empiricism, which with characteristic changes is 
by no means a spent force e\en to-day Locke m his turn inspired 
Berkeleys idealism, while Humes scepticism proved to be the 
logical nemesis of Locke a emphasis on sensation 


IncdiSUt, who has been rightly characterised as the great water- 
shed of European philosophy, we have the two streams of Rational 
Sm - aoT~Enipincrsm~mcetiag in his Transcendentalism Far from 
relying on any dogmas, however anaent their age, he -sought to 
attack e\ea the foundations of metaphysics No department of 
human thought escaped his critical reflections, and whether he is 
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praised or abused hu influence ba3 been suprcme^-Hegel evolved 
his Absolutism out of Kant’s transcendentalism Herbarif evolved 

bis pluralism out of Kant’s phenomenalism ^chopcnEauer evolved 
his philosophy of the Will out of Kant’s doctrine of will in his 
Critique of Practical Reason The Agnosticism of Herbert fjpsocer 
though he had very little direct knowledge of Kant t was rooted 10 
Kant’s onslaught on mctaphjsics in his Transcendental Dialectic 

What is worth while noting is that in spite of almost universal 
recognition of the greatness of Kant by philosophers of diverse 
schools, no one made a fetich of him except his direct disciples 
who were content just to popularise his ideas, but they can hardly 
claim to be leaders of philosophic thought 

Hegel, who in some respects was greater, if les3 original, t han 
Kant, ha d numerous followers and succeeded in creating a schooTbf 
thinkers even more than Itant himself But within the school there 
was a great vitality of thought so that Hegelianism gradually passed 
into nco Hegelianism, quite distinguishable from its parent 

During the 19th century the idealism of the philosophers and 
the scientific doctrine of evolution seemed to be at war with each 
other, and in this the philosophers and the theologians came much 
nearer oqc another than they had ever done in the previous centuries 
since the days of Socrates and even of Xenophanes As a result of 


this alliance against science the philosophy of religion has come to 
have greater and greater importance Science, however, cannot be 
perpetually assigned a lower rank in the hierarchy of knowledge, and 
the tremendously important implications of the discovery of evolution 
could not be kept out of the purview of philosophers, and that is 
why the twentieth century ha3 seen the birth of new philosophies a3 


i Bergson, Croc e^n d-Gcfllije and most of all in White head 

The continuity of philosophic thought m Europe has been 


remarkable Not even the greatest thin ker s could boast of standing 
bv themselves S ocrates is unintelligible apart from the vogue of the 
Sophists, and Plato and Aristotle were the direct heirs to Socrates 
Descartes seems to open a new era of thought, but his \ety import- 


ance becomes unintelligible apart from the dead-weigbt of Scholastic 


philosophy Since hi 3 time the continuity of thought has been even 
more marked than before All this goes to show the importance of 


tradition in philosophy for tradition goes to make history, and there 
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cannot be philosophy apart from the history of philosoph y But all- 
pervading a3 tradition is, it has not been allowed to sene as a dead- 
weight on the freshness of philosophic outlook Tradition itself ha9 
become an instrument of progress* proceeding step by step, serving 
as a check on the mere exuberance of novelty, serving as a ballast 
tending to make philosophic growth a certain harmony With the 
modem emphasis on evolution and the allied concepts of change and 
progress, it has become impossible to expect that philosophy will ever 
be a closed sjstem of thought, rounded and perfected, that will serve 
the purpose of centuries yet unborn From this standpoint philo- 
sophy will never be the attainment of Truth as conceived as an 
ultimate entity by itself resting in its own immaculate perfection, 
having nothing to do with the joys and sorrows of an evolving world. 
Such a conception 13 indeed possible, and history pf human thought 
is not without illustrious examples of it, but it inevitably, even if 
unconsciously, introduces a dualism in our thought, as if the living 
world of change has no meaning for Truth, whether called Brahman 
or tlie Absolute or God, and hence our world of change which is so 
•a£ar ua and s o dea r to us comes to have no philosophic worth No 
wonder if such a philosophy on its Olympic pedestal becomes a dance 
i of bloodless categories, a thing to be admired or laughed at according 
as our temperaments dictate 

If philosophy is not a discovery of truth, complete and final, it 
is at least a search for truth, and the joy of searching cannot be less 
than the sense of contentment which is the reward of attaining truth. 
This is no disparagement of philosophy, for if our changing world is 
rooted tn some ultimate principle which itself does not change we 
cannot abstract thi3 ultimate principle from its rich manifestations 
throbbing with life, and we are forced to the view that the ultimate 
principle plus its manifestations fell within the purview of philo- 
sophy, and so philosophy cannot be complete, when its very subject 
matter is incomplete Hence the burden is thrown on each genera, 
tion to seek truth and catch it in its varied manifestations From 
this standpoint tradition itself becomes the living subject matter of 
philosophy, explaining the past and the present and throwing light 
on the trend of future events It does not and cannot bind the future, 
but it helps each individual to make the future From this standpoint 
again philosophy is not merely a study of bang m the Hegelian sense 
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but rather o f bream ing It helps us to understand the forces of hfe 
and to the extent wc understand them we get the power of making 
them serve the purpose of life Thought without purpose 1$ 
unintelligible Hence philosophy rightly conceived is not merely 
thought, but it is also an instrument of action 

I have thought it necessary to dwell at some length on the place 
of tradition m European philosophy, for it would help us in under 
standing some of the anomalies and paradoxes of Indian philo 
sophy It is an odd paradox that while Indians and particularly 
Hindus, sincerely believe that no soil on earth a so congenial to 
philosophy as India, there are many westerners who do not hesitate 
to assert that what passes as philosophy in India is more m the 
nature of poetry and religion than strict logical thinking It la also 
asserted that so long as the authority of the Upamsads and the Gita 
is taken to be final and infallible, there cannot be that independence 
and freedom of thought which are the stfte qua nan of all genuine 
philosophy It is also noted by the critics of Indian thought that 
it has become intellectual gymnastics and that the unity which the 
Hindu intellect so much emphasises and the comopolilanism which 
its ethical teaching seems to exalt so much are not to be found in the 
pattern of life which is so meticulously based on Vamasrarna 
Dharma which reduced to plain language just implies caste exclu 
siveness in its most exclusive form Lastly it is asserted that the 
connection between philosophy and religion is so close in Hindu 
culture that philosophy has literally become just a hand maid to 


religion, and as a result no thought will be tolerated which is not 1a 
strict conformity with the accepted tradtUonal authorities whether 
these be the original scriptures or the later commentaries of the 
Acaiyas who have been the founders of the three schools of 


Vedanta 


These are charges which cannot be simply brushed aside They 
need to be controverted or established for on out answer to these 


charges depends the mam question whether Indian thought is really 
philosophical It would be cons enient to consider this question 
from the four standpoints noted above But a preliminary point 
will have to be conceded that the history of Indian philosophy docs 
show a marked divergence from the history of European philosophy 
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> 15 strongest support of pare morality, is th" greatest consolation 

in the sufferings of life and death Indian9 keep to it I ” So the 
Indians have on the whole, but his reference to the ** unfalsified 
form ” of Vedaata is truly significant In an age so early at the veiy 
dawn of human culture, when writing was apparently unknown, it 
^was a distinct advantage to have deep thoughts so significant for life 
in the form of poetry so that they could be handed down orally from 
generation to generation But it has had this disadvantage it has 
become bo deep rooted a tradition that it has become a mental habit 
which has generated a certain stupor of thought even in the learned, 
and to this extent philosophy conveyed through poetry ultimately 
ceased to fulfil its mission as an znvigorator of thought 

^2j No philosophers in the tradition of European philosophy 
bave'Eeen looked upon with greater reverence than Plato and Ap- 
totic, but except during the Middle Ages no one has taken them to 
be infallible In the history of Indian philosophy however, the 
Upam«ads and the Gita have been taken to be infallible If there 
are palpable discrepancies or inconsistencies or anything apparently 
unintelligible, they have to be made coherent through interpretation 
This zest for interpretation constitutes the most conspicuous feature 
of Indian thought, for even the most original and creative geniuses 
Uke Samkara and Ramanuja and Madhva have been content to appear 
is mere annotators, even while they have developed most conflicting 
systems of thought, all claiming to be the only correct interpretation 
jf the old sacred text3 This has led to the charge that the so called 
philosophers in India are mere interpreters, mere theologians and not 
philosophers at all This charge has been very ably refuted by Mr 
^ Subrahm anya Iyer in his vexy able article in the pages of the 
Philo soph ica IReciezo (Vol I No 4 April 1918) It Vedanta Philoso- 
phy or Theology? In this article he practically confines himself to 
>amkara's Adyaitaand shows how this system of thought has been 
leveloped purely on rational grounds and that his references to Scrip- 
ural authority are merely by way of supporting his own conclusions, 
rhich have been armed at independently of the Scriptures As an 
kdvaitin himself Mr Subrahmanya Iyer is inclined to let the charge 
f theology stand against Ramanuja and Madhva But ev en accepting 
ic thesis of Mr Subrahmanya Iyer about Samiarj, it « certainly 
suggestive that Samkara’s main writings take the form of com- 
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mcntanes on the mam scriptures instead of straightforward inde- 
pendent worts like those of European philosophers It implies a 
definite consciousness on the part of Samkara that unless he could 
show that his own thought was not inconsistent with the authority of 
the scriptures it would not be acceptable to the Indian head or heart. 
All this goes to show that even so titanic a genius as SamLara felt 
biraself tied down by a tradition that looked upon the scriptures as 
infallible If Samkara could be original cvui as an interpreter of 
ancient thoughts, the same claim could be made on behalf of 
Ramanuja and Madhva by their followers, and I am not concerned 
to deny their right to do so 

In short, so Jong as these great Acai^as show a remarkable 
genius in their logical acumen and metaph) steal thinking, their claim 
'to be considered philosophers cannot be disputed But the very 
greatness of these philosophers confirms the fact that all Indian 
thought is rooted in the infallibility of the Scriptures If a further 
proof of this fact were needed it is to be found in Gandhiji’s inter- 
pretation of the Gita How the virile teaching of the Gita could be 
interpreted to j jeld the Gandhian variety of Ahvma is as much a 
tribute to the interpretative powers of Gandhiji as a testimony to the 
fact that nothing will go into the heads of Indian masses, unless even 
the strangest and most novel thoughts could be manipulated as inter- 
pretations of the old texts The vogue of Sabda Pramana is writ 
7. large right across the whole of Indian thought through centuries 

3 Philosophy in Europe has always bec n^rankly intellectu al 
It is the child of wonder, and the philosopher in the west lias” Been 
content to know the world and its problems and to solve them to the 
best of his abilities While the philosophers are expected to be good , 
men, and most of them have lived up to this expectation, there is no 
direct connection between philosophy and life. It is left as a tacit 
^ assumption that a complete philosophy will include ethics, and a 
""right understanding of ethics will automatically lead to the presump 
tion that the ethical principles developed b/a philosopher will be 
duly respected by him In India on the other hand philosophy ha 3 
not been looked upon as a mere study to satisfy the intellectual thirst, 
it is rather a way to overcome the ills of life, a means to attain jnoks a. 
deliverance fr om the c^,cle of births and de aths The pragmatic value 
ol Indian philosophy pnma facte saves it from being a mere specula- 
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tiv e luxury and gives Jt an honoured place in the very centre of life. 
And yet the fact remains that in actual practice philosophy has 
become divorced from life. The life of a Hindu is rigidly controlled 
by the rules of Varnatrama Dhnrma to the minutest details, and 
since caste is the basic Hindu institution it has tended to give the 
Hindu society a rigidity which has made it the most conservative 
society on the face of the earth The sublime unity emphasised in 
the Upanisads has disappeared before the tyranny of caste The 
subtle Hindu intellect has sought to give this duality a respectability 
by drawing a distinction between the vyacahanka (the phenomenal) 
and the paramartlttka (relating to the ultimate) In practice it has 
meant that caste rules are binding on all except the few 
tamnyanns and jnamns, men who have renounced the world, 
including the caste, and have attained the knowledge of the 
Ultimate These are but a handful among the teeming millions of 
India, and even this handful who can hope to be jnamns can be 
only of the highest caste, for the others by caste rules are precluded 
from even hearing the Upanisads, leave aside studying them, and 
yet without the Upam?ads juana or the knowledge of the Ultimate 
Reality becomes an lmpossibilly Thus has it come about that 
philosophy which is supposed to be the peculiar forte of India has 
become, or rather was till the advent of universities in India m the 
19th century, a close preserve of a microscopic minority among the 
teeming millions, and a dualism has grown up between philosophy 
and life which is alien to the real spirit of Indian philosophy. 

4 This dualism between thought and life has accentuated the 
distinction between p hilosophy and religio n Hindus claim that 
Hindu thought has succeeded in reconciling philosophy and religion, 
but this reconciliation is more apparent than real I have tried to 
show elsewhere 1 how this claim is unjustifiable The apparent 
reconciliation has only been achieved by a rigid exclusion of the 
demands of thought on life. A Hindu is welcome to think as he 
likes, but woe to him and to his if he dare defy a single rule of 
Vamairama Dharma It would be a mistake to think that this 
Varruurama Dharma u even a unified body of doctrines It neces- 

1 Th* Meal*:. October, 1327 FXtetcphj a*d IUItgtcn 
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Socrate9 has been called the “Vagabond Saint H Unattached to 
home and the things of this world he wandered about in search of 
Truth and telling people certam home truths by which they could 
rectify their way s of life He brought Philosophy from the clouds 
to the earth and left the people his message, “Know Thyself” Similar 
has been the mission of Sarvajfia, «• The Vagabond Saint" of the 
Kannada Country II is name is a household word m all the land 
where Kannada is spoken and his sayings known as the “ Vacanas ” 
are on the lips of peasant, priest, prince and pauper. 

Little is known of the biographical details of his life. From 
internal evidence scholars ascribe him to the beginning of the 17th 
century as the time of his birth and activities. 1600 A. D is 
considered to be the approximate date of his birth by Sri 
R Narasimhacharya in his History of Kannada Literature The 
names of,, his hamlet and parents are culled, from the Vacanat 
ascribed to Sarvajfia But how far all that goes under the name 
Sarcajna Vacanas is the composition of Sarvajfia himself, how 
many of them are genuine and how many arc spurious is a matter 
for critical scholarship to decide There are thousands of sayings 
ascribed to Sarvajfia and doubtless to say many of them may have 
been interpolated by later writers for love of vicarious fame There 
is a reference m Sarvajfia’s Vacanas to a village called Arabaluru as 
his place of birth, to Masura Basavarasa as his father and to 
Ma\awe of the potter’s caste as his mother But Sarvajfia however 
spoke of himself as the "Son of Siva" (14) * Lvidcntly his parents 
did not relish this and turned him out of their house into the street 
Sarvajfia spent the rest of his life as a wanderer learn mg many 
lessons from the school of life 


* ^ am j ollur coining number* refer to the pocuaoj camkered bj EH 

Ckmnapp* LU*otf in hi* crlUeml c&ILction c .( Sarwjfia I mms (Wi* 


Edition) 
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There is an interesting reference in bra vacanaj probably to his 
own life and appearance as an ascetic 

“Shaven is hia head: wrapped is he in a shred 
of wool , lone is he like an elephant parted from 
its herd , when y oil see such an one, have faith 
in him, Sarvajfta** (4a6) 

Austerity, simplicity, abandonment of earthly possessions must 
have been the keynote of this man s life He has parted from his 
forbears, the herd of teachers and prophets and is wandering like the 
lonely elephant always longing to join the herd of those who 
laboured for the good of the world and became gathered to their 
fathers with their mission fulfilled Such a sense of loneliness has 
frequently haunted great souls in this unheeding world 

His name “Sarvajfta” which means the “All knowing’* is 
intriguing Whether this was the name given to him by his 
parents or was a title conferred on him by the people m admiration 
and reverence for his wisdom, it is difficult to sa> As is the 
custom of Kannada poets, the poet usually cues his name at the end 
of each of his compositions It is also the custom to invoke the 
poet's own favourite deity, as for example Basava who invokes 
Kudala Samgama Deva, Akka Mahadevt who names Mallikaijuna and 
Purandara Dasa who closes the final refrain of his songs with the 
name of Purandara Vifthala It is possible that “Sarvajfia” may 
merely signify the general wisdom of the wise of the ages Whatever 
it is, scholars arc of the opinion that most of the zacanas are 
the composition of a smgle poet philosopher, a man of the people 
who hid his personality behind an anonymity difficult to penetrate 
but nev crtheless significant of the deep humility of their author He 
may have been firmly convinced that whatever good words poured 
qua of him owed, their maijuaAuxi. to the Qouusr.^ Qo/e 
Sarvajfia ‘Knowledge have I none and utterance 13 not of me I 
speak as but a servitor of Him with the eye on the brow * 

We owe a deep debt of gratitude to Sn Channappa Uttangi of 
Dharwar who has devoted a hfe-time to the study of Sarvajna and 
who has been able to give us a collection of the genuine sayings of 
Sarvajha as could be judged internally by the matter and maimer of 
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fully repeated by generations of_Hindu$ whq have e xisted rather t han 
^jtved. It goes to the credit of the great Swarm that like a modern 
Buddha lie should have uttered this sublime wish : “May I be born 
and reborn again and suffer a thousand miseries if only I am able to 
worship the only God in Whom I believe, the sum total of all souls, 
and above al|^ my God the wick ed, my God the afflicted, my God 
the poor of all races 1 11 Times’ a note new to India since the days 
of Buddha. Hinduism, apart from its lip homage to the Upamjada 
a9 a religion has done nothing to raise the economic or moral stature 
of the masses and done nothing to draw the masses out of the soul- 
killing routine of rites and ceremonies Baha'u’Jlah'a words, though 
written in another context, are as much pertinent to Hinduism as to 
any other religion : 

“So great, alas, is the lgnoraoce of men, that they accept 
the will and desire of priests, while turning away from the 
will and the desire of God... .When the light of the stars 
disappears, jt is because the sun is rising , in like manner 
the light of the doctors and the priests is dimmed when the 
sun of reality swings into the sky. ., .By the Creator’s 
orders, the waves of fecund seas break on the shores of 
paradise : and yet, like dogs round a carcase, men assemble 
round their priests, content with a bitter draught of 
brackish water 1” 

Religion has played a great part in the life of men all over the 
world, and it is doubtful if the world will ever be able to do without 
religion But if it is not to continue to play the role of a racial 
opium, it must be something t is bom out of the deepest instincts 
of men, and not imposed on them by the superstitious fear of the 
priest or the anger of God To judge from the fact that ev en in our 
own times after a century of western education divorced from moral 
or spiritual training of any sort, men like Suami Vivekananda and 
Gandhiji have found a new inspiration in agcj-old Upamfadi and 
the Giiit t it would be but fair to conclude that there is something 
very great m them which could be used as a dynamo to stir the souls 
of men Cut this could be done only if they arc taken away from 
the secrecy of the priests and nude a possession of the world to be 
shared by the Brahmin and the 1 fartjao alike Instead of being 
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looked upon as intellectual treasures to be closely guarded from the 
profane gaze of the masses the truth xn them has to be democratised 
The reign and rule of the Pur anas must end to give place to deeper 
religious insight The profound words of Roma in Rolland have to 
enter the soul of India “Error struggling on towards the living 
truth is more fruitful and more blessed than dead truth" The 


ancient lore ha3 become a dead mass of learning It has to be 
transformed into a living instrument of progress In spite of its 
palpable shortcomings modern education has left loose a mass of 
political feeling And what centuries of religion did not succeed m 
doing modern politics whether of the democratic or socialistic brand 
has done It has set up a stage where the masses arc to inherit in 
die India of the future not poverty and their down-troddenness in 
the name of religion, but a new sense of self respect and a new sense 
of human dignity and a new sense of social responsibility With 
these new forces playing all around us philosophy has a responsible 


part to play not by way of handling dead truths but by concentrating 
on living problems so that the great seers of the past can shed light 
on the path that takes us 'towards the living truth” 
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these sayings The counterfeit saymga tell their own tale and betray 
their bastard birth whereas Sarvajna’s own ring like true coin, strike 
them where you will ft, of course, needs an eye of discernment such 
as the one possessed by Sri Channappa Uttangi or Professor 
A R Krishna Sastn to be able, almost at a glance, to separate the 
grain from the chaff 

In the composition of every religion, however sectarian it may 
be in its wrappings, wc are able to discern three elements inter- 
twined They are the tribal, the national and the universal 
elements The universal element runs like a vein of gold through 
all the ore of custom, tradition and other local elements It is the 
predominance of the universal element that raises Sarvajfia above 
the level of sect or creed and mates him a prophet of umv ersaj 
truths that know no boundaries of caste, creed or colour It is to 
this aspect of Sarvajna that vve now address ourselves 

Sarvajna considers that the freedom to wander unattached to 
possessions is his greatest wealth 4 Who is there richer than a 
vagrant (441) he asks He goes m quest of truth, speaks the truth as 
has seen it and is not moved to swerve from the path of truth by 
fear or favour He does not allow any local attachments to grow on 
him lest he become parochial, local or sectarian in his outlook He 
clinches the whole matter in one line which sums up the manner of 
his life 4 Do not forsake truth do not speak in order to please others, 
do not trust yourself to stay for long in one and the same place 
Only so shall 5iva be with you as you wish’ (1146) 

This anchontc however is not one who lives in an ivory tower 
He is not a misanthrope like Pinion of Athens He loves humanity 
in the raw and knovv3 intimately its ups and downs, elations and 
depressions, hopes and despair, sins and holiness lie listens to the 
still sad music of humanity in the midst of raucous voices and raving 
maniacs He knows the ways of the world too well to feign the 
childlike innocence of an unworldly ignorant sage IIis knowledge 
of men and affairs is surprising It would be a mistake for anyone 
to think that Sarvajfia was preoccupied mth rcbgJOn and Jia d no 
thought for anything more mundane Hu cacanas about food and 
health, marriage and morals, and such other concerns of the work a- 
d*y world are sufficient to give the he to any such notion of him 
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Sn Channappa Uttangi has classified the Vacanat of SanajAa 
under three groups Paramdrthika % Naittla and Laukika, The first 
group has a bearing on the spiritual life, the second group on the 
moral life and the third group on the life of the world in general 
These groups naturally overlap for the reason that Sanajfia’a 
teachings are a synthesis of these three aspects of life In our 
passion for anal) sis we must take particular care not to miss the 
synthetic vision of this master 

Sanajfta was a practical m)stic, He had the mystic’s ardent 
longing for union with God and his abhorrence of doctrinal logo* 
raachies He set great store by mjstic experience Ultimate 
Reality to Sarvajfta was something that transcended the Six s) stems 
of philosophy and the three embodiments of Brahma, Vijnu anp 
Maheivara The real guru 13 he who can lead him to this ultimate 
Msion All others are spurious counterfeits of a guru. External 
marks of a guru he may have, but they do not make him a real one 
Sa)3 Sarvajfia 

‘ Shave he may Ius head , a staff he may hold 
in hand , desert he may his wife , merely 
by these he docs not become a guru ” (30) 

It is not a parrot like repetition of what is heard but what is 
realized in his own person that constitutes the teaching of a real 
guru The utterance of a guru is something apart from what one 
commonly hears The real guru 13 one who enkindleth his pupil by 
the light of his own soul The meeting of a real teacher and an apt 
pupil is likened by him to the rubbing of two twjgs in such a wav 
that they emit a spark Merely tethering twigs together is 
inconsequential but the two must be rubbed against each other to 
emit a spark of fire (67) The coming together of a guru and a stfya 
must lead to a clash of two minds with a view to produce enlighten- 
ment It is an active relationship far from the passivity of doing 
nothing on his part by the itsya 

What the guru teaches the itsya is a life saving lesson, the 
salvage of his soul from samsara or worldlmess Knowledge of God 
is the cream of all knowledge This is knowledge attainable only by 
the cultivation of inward purity. The inward side of religion is 
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stressed by Sarvajfia without which we have to face the death of 
religion The riches of inner life must be evident in the graces of 
exterior life Else, external forms of piety are but 'Sounding brass 
and tinkling cymbal' Says Sanajfia . 

"Deep piety one may simulate, ascetic deshabille 
one may pose, but without sincere devotion 
within, he is like a high-sounding bell all hollow 
within” (214) 

God ba9 no temple bound in time and space He is boundless 
and infinite and the vast universe itself is His abode Sarvajfia 
says . 

"There is neither then nor now, here nor there 
There is no bound nor boundary to the Linga , no 
temple is there for it M (122) 

God is timeless, spaceless and no temple walls can confine Him* 
Such is the teaching of the mystic Sarvajfia 

How about rites and rituals ? His attitude is the same as that 
of the mystics all the world o^er Rites and rituals devoid of 
devotion and purity of heart lead one nowhere Sarvajfia says 

"What avails it if one worships in eight different 
modes? Such worship devoid of devotion is 
barren of result, behold 1 ’ (132) 

God is all pervading 

"He is in stone, on the up of a thorn, He is there 
where you think of Him , He is there where you 
are " (276) 

" He could dwell in the tiniest particle of sand 
and pervade the softest stone. He could live in a 
framed picture etched by a painter Can he not 
then live in thee ?” (280) 

" Though huge, an elephant mirrors itself in the 
smallest mirror The Highest Being likewise 
can mirror Himself in the heart of a_7 nans '* (281} 

He must be worshipped in spirit Mere repetition of God S 
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names, telling of beads, going to the temples are of no worth without 
love in the heart 

“ What avails it if one goes round and round a 
temple with no devotion in him? He is like the ox 
returning to n» stall after doing its daily rounds 
at the oil mil] It goes round and round but has 
no heart in what it docs M (216) 


“ If one has God m his mind, what matters it 
whether he is in a mansion or a monastery ? If he 
has no God m his heart what matters it even if he 
lives in the temple courtyard ? 99 (217) 


Sarvajila is of the view that everything will be added unto man if 
he has love of God in him Without that love all other gifts that he 
may possess arc vain and worthless 


** What good is there in much reading, what good 
in being gifted with beauty of form, what good 
in excellence won among family compeers, if love 
of God docs not reside m thee? 99 (1165 j 

The God that is worshipped is one and the same for all the 
world One must seek him with single minded devotion A dis- 
tracted worship of multifarious deities is born of the ignorance of 
this one saving truth Sarvajfia is vehement in his denunciation of 
superstitious veneration of ghosts and goblins, stocks and stones 

" Only one God can there be for this world - two 
Gods there can never be He is the Omniscient One 
He is the Maker of all He is the only God for 
aU. *hr~ Hu.vew- ». <^5.0.', 


*Do not then prate oF this God, that God and the 
other He is the God of gods the sole refuge of 
all that Uvea m this world (151) 


This one God to whom we all bow reveals His wisdom and 
beauty m things of this vanegated world The patterns of beauty. 
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lines of colour, harmonics of sound, sweetness of taste are all the 
di\erse manifestations of the creative art of God 

“ Who painted the peacock and studded the sky 
with wonder, who tinted the leaves and the flowers 
with diverse paint? (152) 

“Who put the flavour in the spice and the sweet 
water in the cocoanut, who put the hum in the 
bee and filled the throat of the cuckoo with 
music?” (154) 

A true philosopher (J/iant) according to Sarvajiia, is one who 
ha3 realized the truth and lives in accordance with it He has known 
the Self in its true nature He has realized the depth of words He 
has transcended the barriers of caste and creed He has attained th 
the highest that is wnhm the reach of man. He looks upon all wito 
an equal eye He is a Samadarst 

** He does not need a row of books nor spells and 
incantations He holds the key of truth in his hands, 
there is neither high nor low to him ” (397) 

** Caste is no consideration to him , he is never 
churlish There are no poles to support the sky 
and there is no colony of untouchables in heaven ” 

(863) 

11 Hunger, thirst, sleep and sex are common to 
beast bird and man Whence then the pride of 
superior birth ? ” (877) 

Sarvajiia sajs further of the Jnam 

* He is the Jtiam who knows the true hue of 
his soul, the inward meaning of words, the how, 
the whence and the whither of his being and 
thus has attained to the highest ” (295) 

Once he has known this, there is no lapse into ignorance in 
which he was born 

•« The pearl is born in water but docs not sink 
again mto it , so the man who knows the truth 
docs not sink into worldhness again ” (298) 
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Having known God hccarca not what the ignorant folk speak nor 
doe3 he retort Here arc a few passages from Sarvajfta pointing 
to the silent testimony of the Jnam to the know ledge of the highest that 
is vouchsafed to him H 13 silence is more eloquent than speech 

“ There is no lie greater than * I know * He who 
knows that he knows, knows it only in silence 
and only he it is that knows ” (321) 

4 He who knows Brahman must keep his lips sealed 
if he breaks his vow of silence it is like a thief 
betraying himself by coughing in the silence 
of the night " (324) 

The Jfiant lives his life and sets himself in tune with the Infinite 
And the rest is done The light of his soul will draw the world to 
him He is not eager to be looked at and listened to 


44 No mirror says 4 Come and look at me * 

The great souled one is like the mirror * (326) 


Eternal vigilance is the characteristic of the seeker His sou! 
does not slumber needing to be awakened afresh 


4 The daylight of his soul has broken on him 
To one like him who ever enjoys bright day 
where is the need to say 4 Get busy, for the day 
has dawned* ? * (313) 


The lacanas cited above tell their own story of the mind and 
spirit of Sarvajfia hi3 power of vivid imagery and popular appeal It 
must be remembered here that as E P Rice says. The terseness 
of Sarvajna s verses can scarcely be reproduced in a western language 
except at the cost of clearness * 

The common round and the dady task become hallowed when 
they are gone through m the spirit of consecrated service to God 
No duty is too low to be performed by the Jnant He becomes a 
lesson m this for the others to follow 

Such men are the salt of the earth To see them 13 to become 
purified It is like dipping oneself in a sacred river and rising purified 
out of it This is the true sacred bath for the pilgrim 
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11 Is any running water a sacred stream ? The 
word of those who walk in the light of truth is 
the real sacred river and dwelling with these 
blessed ones is the real sacred river ” (715) 

The good and the gentle living among the wicked ones of the 
world are compared to the soft tongue that has to dwell between rows 
of sharp edged teeth, Sarvajfia says that they remain scornfull) 
silent when fools arraign them and the wicked taunt them (359-360) 

Sarvajna’s lessons for the conduct of life are animated by a sense 
of practicality and ethical earnestness He is a moral Philosopher 
par excellence His moral maxims are frequently quoted by the 
common folk They provide them with their duly moral fare 
Man’s moral struggle is a struggle against his propensity to sin He 
has m him the capacity to rise to the highest heights of holiness or 
to descend to the deepest depths of degradation He can grow into 
a deity or swell into a demon Amidst the evil temptations of the 
world man can hold himself straight only by the exercise of constant 
vigilance over himself Self conquest is the greatest of all conquests 
Moral life is a life of incessant endeavour after righteousness He 
in whom the sense of discrimination of what is righteous and what 
is unrighteous is blurred is on the road to moral annihilation When 
morality is lost all is lost according to Sarvajfla. The moral law u 
inexorable He sa>s 

11 The division of right and wrong it is that has 
made the world run smooth or else the world 
would run down into nothing in no time " (1058) 

Those who walk in the path of righteousness are honoured by 
the whole world No real harm shall befall them They will shine 
like beacon bghts to those who are lost in shipwreck The good are 
the deities moving on earth 

“The incense emits fragrance while it bum* 

So the good grow more patient and tweet the more 
they tufTer the paint of life " (341) 

The good do not pay heed to those who teek to do evd to them 
They do not retaliate They allow them 10 ear the consequences of 
the evil they seek to do 
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"He who wishes ill of others can never escape it 
himself ; it is like a man who hurls live coal at 
another and has his own palm singed ” (1136) 


Sarvajfta may have suffered for plain speaking He speaks of 
people often hurling stones at him. But >et he is full of compassion 
for them 


u Do not meet hate with hate and wrath with 
wrath You shall be steady with this by the grace 
of God who shall not be forgotten ever by you 
Then will nobleness enkindle nobleness ”(1133) 

Sarvajfta was a prophet of Universal ism He knew no differences 
of caste or colour or creed His appeal was to all humanity He 
rules the hearts of those who have known his teachings by his 
power of forthright speech He takes all humanity as his province 
How broad was his human sympathy is pithily expressed xn the 
following lines so truly his own 


*' The whole town is my kindred , the whole 
street is my neighbour, the whole world 13 my 
family deity , whom shall I then not own as 
mine V (1427) 


Unlike many other mj sties, Sarvajfia kept himself m close touch 
with the work a day world He possessed robust common sense in 
dealing out practical advice to all and sundry 10 the management of 


human affairs None of these affairs was beneath his advice 
Marriage and morals, diet and disease claimed his attention 
Personal happiness and social well-being were the twin objects of 
his practical philosophy 

The following few vacaTias speak of domestic felicity and the 
elements that go to make it 


‘‘Pudding filled with good kernel and curds of 
thick buffalo milk churned by a dear wife who is 
full of graceful movement and who keeps the 
home tidy and cheerful, what more is needed for 
happiness ? ” (1431) 


“A wife of soft speech, graceful modesty, and wise 
discrimination is the special gift of providence ” (1531) 
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“Betel without lime, wedding without colour, a 
home without a woman are irredeemable like 
oil poured in sand (1536) 


Life of woman without man is equally dreary. 

u A country without a ruler, a bed without a 
pillow and a maid without a mate are like script 
limned on water ” (153$) 


Sarvajfia, though himself an anchorite appreciates the importance 
of woman in a man’s life It is perhaps the lack of tender maternal 
care m the home from which he was cast out m his childhood that 
makes him long keenly for this kind of comfort He says 

“ It is good to have a woman at home, be she 
daughter or sister, daughter m law or sister in 
law, wife or mother ” (1503) 


Sarvajha is not unaware of the joy and tranquillity that comes 
of true love between man and woman 


“ A lassie after your heart, in true love pledged to 
you, if thou couldst live with her m concord it is 
like tasting the nectar of life " (1545) 

“Wedded life with a wise woman is sweeter than 
sugarcane fresh from the field, than honey fresh 
drawn from the hive, than milk milked fresh 
from a cow ” (1546) 


No better picture of domestic happiness can be had than the 
one depicted by him in the following verse 

“ A virtuous wife, a courtyard bathed id moonlight, 
a gentle breeze wearing away weariness — a summer 
with these, may it last for ever 1" (1557) 

“ A warm home, a well filled purse, 

a wife heedful of your desires — 

if you ha\c these, fie on heaven! ” (1558) 
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A miserable home is also pictured by him thus 

“ A country without a ruler, 

a }ear which is rainless, 

a home with a joyless woman — 

these arc hybrid like a hermaphrodite 99 (1564) 


A meal without curry, a garden without the ebampak, 
a wife with no laughter in her, is like 
smoking the smoke of dung ” (lo65) 


Sarvajfla is a social reformer He has many words of shrewd 
worldly wisdom which warn people of the evils of prostitution* 
He says 

** It is a fool who trusts the love of one who sells 
her body to him He is like a moth which pounces 
on a lamp imagining it to be fruit and scorching 
itself in the flame ** (1769) 

He has something to say of the alchemists who deceit e the world 
by claiming that they can convert base metal mto gold He is aware 
of how credulously people are taken in by such charlatans 

41 The alchemists hold out their doctrine of trans- 
mutation and then they blow and blow mto the 
fire until the smoke beclouds them Their throats 
become parched and they go away in despair ” 

(1812) 

44 The people give away their preserved gold for 
love of more gold to these alchemists A whiff of 
smoke is all they get in return * (IS 13) 

Sarvajna was not a philosopher who swept the skies while losing 
his foothold on earth His philosophy is mostly anthropocentric like 
that of Socrates Man is the most intimate subject of his study No 
aspect of human life is ignored by him He knows the ups and downs 
of life, the good and the evil of it and has a realistic att tude towards 
problems of man’s day to day existence It is a philosophy of robust 
common sense that we come across in Sarvajfia while he treats of 
mundane matters 
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He unhesitatingly recognizes the materialistic basis of existence 
Food is a matter of the greatest importance to him He devotes 

nearly fifty vacanax for this purpose. A few characteristic ones are 
quoted here . 

“A morsel of kneaded flour can make a man gambol 
about, arraying himself m gay ature and make 
him laugh and laugh until the aides begin to 
ache " (1822) 

"It is this that makes him polish his nada, that 
lights up his face with a radiant smile, and 
makes him speak the language of love ” (1823) 

Lawk of food makes us lose all zest for life. All culture and art 
become then a mockery 

14 Eyes begin to grow dun, ears cease to hear, the 
body begins to droop — all this happens if one 
misses the meal of a night *’ (1830} 

* The feet of a hungry man grow limp, words 
spoken fall on a deaf ear, even the words of his 
sweetheart would lack all charm, if food comes 
tardy to a hungering person,” (1831) 

The hungry man recognizes Cod only when He comes to him 
in the form of food So, says Sarvajfla 

14 There is no God then other than food, life lasts 
as loDg as food lasts , on earth the only God is 
food 4 (1842) 


Sarvajna has very instructive things to say about one’s diatctic 
nen leading to perfect health 


14 Never tat when you are not hungry, never eat 
more than you just need, never eat food which u 
either too hot or too cold — thus shall you keep 


the doctor away " (1847) 


Sarvaj&a *ayi that the elixir of life and the secret of perpetual 
youth lie in observing the golden rule of health, namely, eating only 
when one is hungry and never caung to satisfy tho craving of the 
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palate He particularly warns the aged not to yield to the pleasures 
of the palate if they wish to remain young even though old in years 

41 He who has a hold over his palate is farther off 
from death He who panders to the palate is 
only hastening his end ” (1850) 

"Give food to the needy, speak sweetly to all, love 
others as thjself- — with these, paradise is here and 
now ’ * (527) 

41 Only what you have given away shall be thine , 
what y ou have secreted shall be for others to snatch. 

What has been given in due chanty is ne\er lost , 
it is a treasure that you have laid up with God ** 

(540) 

Disinterested chanty 13 the best chanty and is true worship 
of God. 

14 Chanty given with no desire for recognition, 
eyes kept open which do not see any evil, gift 
given without asking anything in return — no 
worship of God is of greater excellence than 
these ” (527) 

Sarv'ajfia ha3 also hi3 own ideas of statecraft He loved liberty 

as a poet who enjoyed a certain freedom from conventions which 

hamper the development of human personality 
* 

“ Freedom is the best of things in this world ” (618;, he says 
But this freedom 13 not the freedom to do what one likes but freedom 
which is consistent with order Freedom without order leads human 
society to a terrific state (619) He believed in a stable monarchic 
state Untold benefits accrue to a state when it is ruled by a strong 
and wise monarch He says that the people of a dominion are like 
the body with the monarch as its soul (620) The strength of the 
state does not he in huge armies or armaments but in the goodwill 
and loyalty of the people The king rules the people effectively only 
when he rules over their hearts It is not the power of the 
array but power of the soul that really reigns (620) The safety 
of the kingdom lies as much on a good minister as on a good 
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King. A dominion devoid of a good minister 13 like a creaking 
machine which will soon run down (623), He expresses the keen 
sense of frustration that results in the event of a ruler becoming * 
heedless of the grievances of hb subjects (690). The world becomes 
enveloped in ruin when the rulers abandon the ways of justice (701). 

There is no side of life that remains unnoticed and uncom- 
mented upon by Sarvajfta His experience is as wide as the world 
His mental horizon is a3 broad. His sympathies are broader still. 

As a philosopher, Sarvaj&a has discharged to perfection his supreme 
task of the criticism of life. He is, however, no cynic. There is no 
trace of bitterness in him He holds the mirror to life, laughs at 
things to be laughed at, rails at things to be railed at, and commends , 
in a bountiful measure things that are commendable. 
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